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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Fournal of Social Science 
are more than half of the Saratoga Papers of 1892. As some misap- 
prehension may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the 
Association, it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General 
Meeting of the American Social Science Association are so engaged, 
with the understanding that they may be printed in the Yournal of 
Social Science if the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers 
choose to publish their papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers 
no objection), it must be with the stipulation that these papers may also 
be published in the Yourna/, at the option of the Council as to the time 
of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers for the meeting of 1892 was 
printed on pages v—vii of Fournal No. XXIX. 


ConcorRD, Mass., Oct. 25, 1892. 





























ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 1892. 


HAS THE STATE ABDICATED? 
BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


There had been trouble brewing in an iron and steel manufact- 
ing town in Western Pennsylvania for weeks. There was no con- 
cealment, and in the end no surprise. At last, in the early morn- 
ing, it was known that the Pinkertons were coming. You know 
the rest,— how from two of the morning till evening five thousand 
men on either shore of the river were firing at the Pinkerton 
barges with guns and cannon, and the Pinkertons were replying, 
till the latter surrendered. This was not ariot. Itwas war. And 
the essential state of war continued for ten days. The war did 
not grow; but this was a happy accident. There was nothing to 
prevent its growing. Suppose the Pinkertons had been five thou- 
sand, and had had a fair chance, why should there not have been 
a battle of a week, with five hundred killed instead of twenty? 

There is force in the words of the great newspaper which is 
associated with the illustrious name of our eminent friend, whose 
serious illness every patriotic man, of whatever party, must de- 
plore, Mr. Curtis: “It does not require an extraordinary flight of 
the imagination to fancy two of our great railroad corporations 
contesting the control of some district of territory, and employing 
two different private armies to win by force what cannot be won 
by peaceable means.” * 

And all this time the State did nothing. When at last the State 
did arouse itself, the situation ceased. But did not the State 
begin at the wrong end? 

A week or two later, much the same series of events was re- 
peated in Idaho, in Tennessee, ‘and in the State of New York, 
with the same prolonged silence of the State. In all these cases 
I am not at all speaking of the equities involved: I am only speak- 
ing of the State’s inaction. 


* Harper's Weekly. 
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A few months ago, the Reading Road by a combine got control 
of the anthracite-producing regions. The next thing was a raise 
of price, which has several effects. It makes millions of people 
pay more for a necessary of life. It precludes many kinds of 
manufacturing, to which the difference in price of coal makes all 
the odds between success and failure. And, in diminishing the 
demand for coal, it.diminishes the earnings — already too low— 
of the miners. These results the road is able to produce because, 
by combination, whether legal or not I do not know, it holds the 
coal. 

And the State? Oh, as before. 

As to food adulterations, Mr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, states that the fraud upon the Ameri- 
can consumer amounts annually to $700,000,000. If this sum 
were annually consumed in conflagrations, it would be bad enough. 
But it represents children starved, families poisoned. 

And the State? Is just where it was. 

This of food. And the same of medicines. Everywhere men 
are growing rich, are building palaces, by the sale of alleged cures 
for every disease. The sufferers, made credulous with pain and 
fear and despair, clutching at the hope of relief, spend the last 
shilling on what, in the majority of cases, is worthless and fraudu- 
lent, and often harmful. 

The other day I found that a young working woman whom I 
know had been drawn into one of these endowment societies 
which promise to the innocent that, if he (more often she) will pay 
$3 a month for eighteen months, he can draw out $100, provided 
that a sufficient number of persons join, on the same terms, in the 
mean time. Thus an incentive is given to every member to draw 
in others. When the time of maturity (it might be called even 
over-ripeness) approached, some one in the company suggested to 
her that the society was not in a very flourishing condition, and 
indirectly advised her not to pay any more monthly assessments. 
She took the advice, and thus (as was intended) forfeited all claim 
to any return. An official, however, offered $5 for certificates 
with full assignment of all claims, provided the certificates were 
brought in within a stated (very short) time. When the Massa- 
chusetts court inquired into the status, there were 53,000 claim- 
ants for $100 each (or less, according as they had paid in), and 
there was $52,000 of assets, or about one per cent. Just such 
societies are all the time putting out their prospectuses and offers, 
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The officers of the law know that it is all a lie; but the State is 
deaf and blind. 

Here are great cities dependent on rivers for their water supply. 
The city of Providence gets its water from the Pawtuxent. The 
villages and the manufactories along the river drain into it. A 
paper published in that city has lately given an account of the filth 
which is daily poured into the river, so revolting that I dare not 
quote it. The Schuykill, which is the supply of Philadelphia, re- 
ceives the drainage of Norristown, Conshohocken, Reading, and the 
towns of a dense mining region, and of several cemeteries. If a 
single case of cholera should occur in any of these cities, I do 
not see what would save Philadelphia from an epidemic, just as 
Providence was visited by typhoid from its infected water supply 
four years ago. 

And the State is asleep. 

Here is a village of one thousand people, living about a mill in 
which the fathers and husbands earn bread for their families. 
They are gradually paving for their homes, are sending their chil- 
dren to school. They understand the Constitution, though may- 
hap they do not all interpret it alike. Some of them fought in 
the great War for Liberty and Union, or their fathers did. They 
sustain their churches. Some of the children find their way to 
college. 

One day, there is a question about wages or about time. Per- 
haps a protective tariff has been enacted, and the price of goods is 
raised ; but somehow it seems to these men that the enhanced 
profit and they are entire strangers. Then comes a strike or a 
lockout. Perhaps it is not unwelcome to the employer, who 
knows that he can get Hungarians or Italians for half-wages. The 
American-born citizens leave the homes which they have built. 
The schools are silent, for the foreign children are put in the mill. 
The American-speaking churches are closed. The village has be- 
come Italian or Polish, filled with ignorant, superstitious anar- 
chists, addicted to assassination. 

In these words I but faintly outline a picture which is drawn 
from real life and from personal observation by Mr. Henry Rood, 
in the September Forum (article, ‘Mine Laborers in Pennsylva- 
nia”). In Luzerne, Schuylkill, Carbon, Lehigh, and other of the 
coal counties, the mines were once worked by Americans, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Germans, and English. The operators treated the 
miners as they chose. The men were compelled to buy everything 
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at the company store, at high rates. Presently wages were cut, 
the screws were tightened. Then came a strike. Then agents 
were sent abroad, who brought back thousands of Hungarians, 
Slavs, Polanders, Bohemians, Arabs, Italians, Sicilians, of the 
lowest class. These men would bear anything. They had worked 
in the old country for ten cents a day and upwards. Sixty cents a 
day was comfort. A dollar a day was bewildering opulence. The 
first instalment was followed by others; and every year the immi- 
grants were of a lower grade. These men live in the most 
wretched hovels, massed together in filth, breeding disease and 
contagion. “Decent people hesitate about waiting in railroad 
stations near mining towns, for fear of being overrun with vermin 
or of contracting disease.” “The police will tell you that the 
Slav, Bohemian, Italian, and the baser Polanders are guilty of 
nameless crimes and horrid vices.” Murders are abundant, and 
are rarely punished, owing to the universal perjury. ‘ Women 
hesitate to drive about the country roads by day: unarmed men 
are not safe after the sinking of the sun.” Even the priests seem 
to have no authority, and are themselves in danger of assassina- 
tion. Many of these men are naturalized, and sell their votes at a 
dollar a head. A large and rich tract of territory has here become 
denationalized, and has become a national peril. 

And the State? The State is so speechless that the silent 
grave or the voiceless tomb is chattering loquacity in the com- 
parison. 

One almost welcomes the cholera panic as a blessing since, 
for the time at least, it suspends the incoming of a flood of moral 
and social and political contagion. 

Here is a railroad working its employed twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
hours a day. Presently human muscles and nerves give way. 
There is a disaster. Twenty lives are lost, because a brakeman, 
half asleep, did not down brakes. The State might have known 
how much a man could bear, and where he would break down; 
but it did nothing, except, after all was over, to order an inquiry, 
which no doubt was a balm to the bereaved families. 

Every year a little army of twenty-five hundred men, ten times 
as many as were killed on the American side at Bunker Hill, are 
slaughtered on our railroads while coupling the cars, because the 
roads do not adopt the automatic couplers. 

A few months ago, I set out on a Thursday night from New 
York to New Haven by the steamer “ Elm City.” Next morning, 
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we were lying in Huntington Bay. There was a little wind. The 
captain, who knew his boat, had put in. There we lay all Friday 
and Saturday. At last, famine began to stare us in the face; but 
we meditated with some cheerfulness that there were four hundred 
dozen eggs in the freight. We should not absolutely perish. How- 
ever, there were several horses on board, who were not wonted to 
live on omelets. Late Saturday evening, we made New Haven 
light. The unseaworthy craft is still feebly traversing the Sound. 
Almost every week she has a disaster, just missing a catastrophe. 
Some day she will not escape it. And the State knows it all, and 
is silent. ; 

Here are the great railroads, created and endowed by the 
nation, crossing the continent, running through the great farming 
States. In the words ascribed to Mr. Jay Gould, “they put on the 
traffic all it will bear.” In other words, they load the grain with 
such a freight that the farmer gets little return, is unable to pay 
his interest and taxes, and presently he is added to the dangerous 
class of the landless. 

And the State is too busy to give the matter attention. Here 
have been these Western mortgage companies receiving from East- 
ern men and women the savings of a lifetime, the dependence of 
old age. The companies offer to invest at seven to ten per cent. 
The offer seems fair: money is in demand out West; with the 
rapid rise of land and the hopes of good harvests, the West is 
willing to pay a liberal interest. Millions of money have gone 
West. The lenders had no means of assuring themselves of the 
good faith of the borrowers. And the result? Millions of dollars 
loaned on land not worth a year’s interest; lenders left in old age 
destitute. And the State has left the lenders to gain wisdom by 
experience. 

Here are the street cars, which have gained a monopoly of a 
necessary of life, thrown to them as a gift by the municipalities. 
I am not afraid to affirm that in the city of my residence the rob- 
beries by street cars vastly surpass the robberies by burglars and 
all the lesser forms of plunder. 

West and South, West and North-west, men are grasping great 
tracts of land. There is no practical inconvenience now, but the 
time will come when an advancing population will need these 
lands ; and the holders will demand their own price, for land will 
be a necessity, and the quantity of land cannot be enlarged, it 
cannot be diluted or expanded. In the States and Territories 
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where irrigation is a necessity, men have got hold of long tracts 
on the banks of the streams; and they have all the settlers at their 
mercy. And the State is silent. 

The New York Zribune has been publishing a list of the mill- 
ionaires of the country. In the city of New York there are 1,103. 
There are 4,047 for the whole country. Of course, it is impossible 
to state the average sum of their possessions. Probably there are 
few who rank as low as simply one million. They run up to 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000. The other day, when it was incor- 
rectly telegraphed that a citizen of the metropolis had deceased 
abroad, a paper put his means at $150,000,900. Suppose we set 
the average at $10,000,000, which does not seem extreme. This 
would make $40,000,000,000, or two-thirds of the property of the 
country held by 4,047 persons. And the tendency is for this dis- 
proportion to increase. After a man has accumulated a certain 
amount, it is his own fault if it does not accumulate with con- 
stantly accelerating rapidity. A man of wealth can make any- 
thing succeed which would be failure with another. And in 
addition to the natural fecundity of wealth, surpassing that of 
rabbits and tramps and the Irish peasantry, the rich can always 
enlist the best genius of the world to guard against losses and’ to 
open new avenues. 

When a man has so many millions, and controls a necessary of 
life, it is for himself to say how rich he will be. And, of course, 
if 4,000 men own two-thirds of the wealth of the country, it is a 
simple problem in arithmetic how much is left for the remainder of 
the 65,000,000. 

There may be sanguine souls who see nothing alarming or dis- 
turbing in this future. I am not of these. I stand appalled at 
the prospect, or at least at the possibility. But I am reassured by 
the fact that this is a country of universal suffrage and of a free 
press. I do not anticipate aught of violence. Where there are 
votes, they will tell in a peaceful revolution. 

But you say, “You are only making your complaint: this is 
idle, unless you propose a remedy.” I do not agree to your posi- 
tion. It is well to diagnose the case, even before we are prepared 
with acure. The first thing is to find out 7f anything is wrong, 
and what is wrong. 

But, if you ask me for a remedy, I should answer by adapting 
to the occasion the famous words of Abbé Sieyés: ‘“ What has the 
State been? Nothing. What is it? Something. What do we 
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mean it to be? Everything.” You ask what I would have the 
State do. It is a large question. I will, however, make a begin- 
ning by citing from “Imperial Germany” (an English book) the 
following notice issued by the German government : — 


Warning against Patent Medicines—— An official scientific analy- 
sis of a medicine under the name of Schlagwasser, manufactured 
by Roman Weissman of Vilshofen, has shown that it consists of 
nothing save a little tincture of ratanhia, or kino, mixed with 
tincture of arnica, the value of which is between 2}d. and 33d. 
It is sold at 8s. a bottle. It is evident that this decoction does not 
possess the virtues attributed to it. 


If our government took such a step, it is quite likely that there 
would be fewer brown stone palaces; but there would be more 
money in the pockets of the people, and more sound livers in their 
bodies. 

As to food, Germany punishes the dealer who sells an adulter- 
ated article with fine and imprisonment, even though he is proved 
ignorant of the adulteration. With us it is stated on good author- 
ity that unadulterated sugar, coffee, tea, lard, honey, are hardly to 
be found. It only remains to adulterate the adulterations. But, 
in fact, we have passed beyond that point. 

The author of “Imperial Germany” also says that the State 
control of savings-banks and kindred institutions in Germany has 
been so effective that they show a wonderfully clean record. 
Spendthrifts and drunkards will soon be deprived of the control 
of their own property. Similar results come from the State control 
of railroads, telegraphs, refreshment bars, restaurants at stations: 

If it is said that this system involves despotism, that is not at 
all proven. And it certainly is lamentable that the government 
calling itself the freest in the world should be the only one that 
allows its people to be robbed and poisoned with absolute im- 
punity. It is simply impossible for the citizen to protect him- 
self against adulteration, against robbery by street-cars. He has 
not the scientific knowledge to analyze every article of food. He 
has not the time to claim redress for every robbery. 

Now and then there is a man of the Spartan mould of my dear 
friend, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull of Philadelphia, who, when de- 
frauded of 75 cents by the N.Y. & N.H. Steamboat Company, 
entered suit against the company, and forced them to refund the 
plunder with interest and costs. All honortohim! Alas that he is 
so few and solitary! Most of us would have contented ourselves 
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with some such entry as dear, delightful Mr. Lowell makes in his 
‘“* Moosehead Journal ” : — 


We embarked on the little steamer “ Moosehead,” and were 
soon throbbing up the lake. The boat, it appeared, had been 
chartered by a party, this not being ore of her regular trips. Ac- 
- cordingly, we were mulcted in twice the usual fee, the philosophy of 
which I could not understand. However, it always comes easier 
to us to comprehend why we receive than why we pay. I dare say 
it was quite clear to the captain. 


As to the swindling endowment companies and the Iron Hall, 
as to the calamitous destruction of forests, as to the sweating sys- 
tem, as to child labor, as to the railroad employed who are worked 
till nature gives way, as to railroad hands slaughtered, I am sure 
there cannot be a diversity of opinion concerning the duty and the 
power of the State. 

I come to the matter of the great industrial disturbances. Here 
are strikes; here are lockouts; here are combinations of the em- 
ployed, union men refusing to allow non-union men to work; here 
are combinations of employers, several companies consolidated 
into one immense corporation, with capital passing the imagination ; 
here all the manufacturers in one line combining, and agreeing 
that, if there is a strike in the shop of one, all the shops shall shut 
up till his employed have returned to work. Here is a vast loss to 
everybody, to the immediate community, to remote workers in con- 
nected industries; a hundred ships wait in vain for their cargo; 
and, in the end, perhaps blood ; and almost surely the introduction 
of a mass of foreigners, with results to which I have alluded. 
Shall not the State act before the evil is under way? If the State 
is to come in at the finish with the bayonet, shall it not come in 
at the start with the balances ? 

The duty of the government to interfere for the restriction of 
immigration is all the more pressing from the fact that excessive 
and indiscriminate immigration is the direct result of measures 
adopted by the government. The government imposes high 
protective duties. The object of this is to deprive the foreign 
manufacturer and laborer of an American market. Deprived of 
the opportunity to labor, what shall the Italian or German or 
Hungarian do? He comes over to America, and offers to do 
the work of the American mechanic at one-third wages. The 
result is not far to seek. 

I cannot believe that the ideal of human destiny is found in the 
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status described by a writer in the August Contemporary Review, 
‘It has become obvious that five-sixths of the population of Great 
Britain must continue to be hired servants, dependent on the 
owners of capital and land for leave to earn a living.” 

The Massachusetts Board of Arbitration, though with only moral 
powers, in the year 1890 brought peace in every case which was 
frankly intrusted to its mediation. What would not a Board of 
Arbitration have saved in the one disturbance at Homestead? 
And a board should have not alone moral weight: it should have 
behind it the whole force of the State. 

The accumulation of fortunes in few hands is a subject that is 
no doubt involved in difficulty, largely through our superstitious 
idolatry of “the sacred right.” But it is not insuperable. New 
Zealand has adopted the principle of progressive taxation,— tax- 
ing the property of the rich at twice the rate of the poor. This, 
though but a step, yet is in the right direction. Estates and in- 
heritances are taxed progressively. And no doubt we shall pres- 
ently provide for the equal division of the property of a parent 
among his natural heirs, so that-no longer shall a vast estate de- 
scend to a single heir, to be swollen, through another generation, 
into yet more gigantic proportions. Jeremy Bentham urged that 
taxation need not be limited to the supply of funds for the bare 
administrative necessities of the State, but that wisely handled, it 
also supplied an admirable means of gradually equalizing private 
fortunes. 

An English writer says: “ Aristotle said that the salvation of a 
nation in a crisis must lie in its middle classes. The tendency with 
us is to increase property in the hands of a few individuals, leav- 
ing an impoverished middle class and cutting off the hope of the 
poorer classes ever rising into the middle class. The problem of 
the moment is to prevent this accumulation of immense fortunes 
in few hands, and to spread this wealth throughout the country.” 

Against all these imperfect suggestions, I hear the frenzied cry, 
“This is Paternalism! this is Socialism!” I sincerely hope that 
we have passed beyond the age of being frightened bynames. All 
government is Socialism in some degree: it is only a matter of 
more or less, If you talk about Paternalism, it makes a great 
difference whether the father is a youthful Kaiser or whether it is 
ourselves. What is the State? It is you and I[ and all of us. 
Now, if we choose to be our own father, to govern ourselves in a 
paternal way, if we say, “ We, the 65,000,000 represented in the 
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government, will do for the individual citizen what he cannot 
do well or at all for himself,” is it any harm? 

But a yet shriller cry is raised. ‘“‘ You are violating the right of 
property, the most sacred right in the universe.” Pardon me. 
We are not disturbing the right of property: we may perhaps dis- 
turb some of the alleged rights of fossession, which is very far 
from being the most sacred thing in the world, which is one of the 
least sacred, which is one of the most blood-stained and tainted. 
When I consider the origin of great fortunes, the beginnings of the 
wealth of the ducal houses of St. Albans, of Richmond, of Grafton ; 
when I think that till a few years since every ton of coal that 
came up the Thames to London paid a tax to one of these dukes 
because his great-grandmother was of the wife of Charles II. ; 
when I remember the estates that were created by slave-trading or 
by slave-working, by rum, by wholesale robbery, the great landed 
properties that were stolen from a former possessor who had no 
right to them, and given by a king who had no right to them to 
a loyal retainer who had no right to them, and then hear men 
chatter about the sacredness of possession,—I stand speechless at 
their effrontery. 

Once possession in slaves was considered peculiarly sacred, till 
light was shed on the subject by the ignition of a vast amount of 
gunpowder. Once the right to take possession of every wreck 
that came on the shore was deemed very sacred, and men used to 
pray that it might be a good year for wrecks. Once a man’s right 
of possession in his wife and in his children, his right to task, to 
beat, to sell, to kill, was unchallenged. Once the divine right of 
kings was as sacred as now is the right of possession. 

Property is sacred. What is property? Character is property. 
A man’s honor, a woman’s virtue, a man’s own soul, a man’s life, 
a man’s right to his belief, his right to liberty (unless he has 
forfeited it)— these are, in a true sense, property. They do not 
so much belong to a person as they are of him, are a part of him- 
self. He may not alienate them, he may not dispossess himself of 
his character, of his purity ; nor has any one a right to dispossess 
him. 

But possessions? We constantly go on the principle that the 
State may at will dispossess a man of his house, his land, his 
goods. The recent land legislation of Great Britain, under the 
leadership of the immortal old man who will live in history by the 
elevation of his own character and by the extent and the value of 
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his public services, has ignored and trampled on the alleged 
“sacred right.” When he decreed that the landlord should reduce 
the rent which the tenant, under so-called freedom of contract, 
had agreed to pay ; when he enacted that the landlord should sell, 
whether he would or not; when he made a law that, in case of a 
tenant owing more than he could pay, the crown should pay one- 
third, the tenant another third, and the landlord should give the 
other third,— he established the great truth for all time that there 
is no sacred right of possession, that the public welfare takes 
precedence of all else. 

The late Lord Justice Bramwell said: “I have no superstitious 
reverence for the institution of separate or private property. 
Show me that its abolition would be for the general good, and I 
would vote for it, letting down the present possessors gently.” 
I by no means go so far as his lordship; for I am a very calm, 
cautious conservative. [I merely assert that private possession is 
secondary to the public welfare, and that the great supreme law is 
the good of all. 

We in our every-day experience see the same principle domi- 
nant. If you own a lot on Broadway, may you set up there on 
your own land, with your own money, a dynamite factory, a 
powder house, an oil refinery? You might, indeed, set up a 
saloon, a gambling hell, if only you “saw the police ” first ; for that 
is the one kind of possession that is sacred in the good metropolis. 
The right of possession is hedged in on every hand by the rights of 
others and by the welfare of the community. If the State may on 
occasion take a man’s life, putting him or his son into the army, 
shall we say that his money is sacred from interference if the 
public welfare make a demand? 

I notice that the Governor of Newfoundland, in his address 
to the colonial legislature called together to devise meaus for 
rebuilding the city of St. John, said, “If excessive rents are 
demanded by land-owners, the attention of the legislature will 
become necessary.” In other words, the-holders of property must 
not use their possessions in a way to be prejudicial to the public 
welfare. 

President Schurman, of Cornell, in an address at Chautauqua 
(and he who speaks at Chautauqua speaks to the world), said : — 


Private property in itself is nothing sacred.... There are un- 
just laws and institutions and sentiments yet to be overcome in 
the interest of manual laborers: strikes have been effective means 
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for the correction of much injustice... . It is irrational to sup- 
pose that strikes can always continue. What can we substitute? 
I suggest courts of arbitration, like the courts established by the 
British Parliament to arbitrate between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland. The State has an interest in the use of capital and 
labor, especially when aggregated in large masses, which is per- 
haps paramount to the interest of the capitalist or the laborers 
directly concerned. The legislature certainly has the right to 
enact laws compelling the arbitration of differences between em- 
ployers and employees.... In most strikes both parties are at 
fault,—the capitalist because he adheres to the letter of the law, 
and the employee because he violates the law. The latter is 
animated, however, in many cases at any rate, by the spirit of 
ideal justice, which it is the duty of. legislators to embody in law. 


Has a man a right so to use his mill as to dispossess a thousand 
American citizens, and to create a mob of ignorant, superstitious, 
passionate foreigners, who shall be a curse and a menace to the 
State, who shall be the raw material of riot, of savagery, of murder, 
of everything that is threatening to our civilization? Shall there 
not somewhere in the resources of civilization be found a remedy? 

In the September Forum, ex-Lieutenant Governor Black, writing 
upon “ The Lesson of Homestead,” says : — 


Capital massed on one side and men massed on the other make 
a situation to which neither the common law nor the statute law of 
our foregoers is at all adequate.... A dispute between an em- 
ployer and eighteen thousand men... cannot be satisfactorily 
disposed of by ordinary judicial procedure.... No man in civil- 
ized society can do what he pleases with his own.... His prop- 
erty, no less than his life, is held at the call of the State.... Mr. 
Carnegie’s business, and the business of other men situated like 
him, challenge public regulation by reason of their very immen- 
sity, to say nothing of the public contributions to them by the 
unjust operation of monopoly ‘tariff laws... . If the State chooses 
to say him nay, and to lay down the limits of his freedom, he can 
have no right whatever to go on dealing with three thousand men 
here and five thousand men there and ten thousand men elsewhere 
according to his private impulses. All private property is held 
and enjoyed subject to the public safety; and the contention 
that great plants like that of the Carnegie companies, built up 
mainly by public bounties, are exempt from the rule, would be 
nothing short of monstrous. 


In the matter of the Reading leases Chancellor McGill, of New 
Jersey, says : — 


Corporate bodies that engage in public occupations are created 
by the State upon the hypothesis that they will be a public benefit. 
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When, therefore, it appears that such a corporation, unmindful of 
its plain duty, acts prejudicially to the public, it uses its powers in 
a manner not contemplated by the law which confers them. The 
Reading leases were beyond the power granted by the legislature, 
and also void on the ground of public policy, in that they tended 
to the creation of a monopoly by stifling competition between the 
contracting corporations, and thereby to increase the price of an- 
thracite coal.... To say that these conditions do not tend toa 
disastrous monopoly in coal would be an insult to intelligence. It 
is possible that such a monopoly may be used, as the defendants 
suggest, to introduce economies and to cheapen coal; but it does 
violence to our knowledge of human nature to expect such a re- 
sult... . If once a complete monopoly be established by the-de- 
struction of competition, ... the promotors and sharers in it may 
have whatever price their cupidity suggests. The disaster which 
will follow cannot be measured. 


But, further, you speak of the security of possession. Is not 
security enhanced when possession, no longer concentrated in a 
few thousand hands, shall be distributed among the tens of mill- 
ions? Is a pyramid more secure for resting on its apex ? 

And may we not go further, and believe that one day the idea of 


the State may expand into the Commonwealth of States, and that 
the new Commonwealth shall be charged with the welfare of the 
race? Shall not the time come when it will be reckoned unlawful 
for any member of this Commonwealth to do any act which is 
prejudicial to the common weal? Is it always to be tolerated that 
a great empire shall debase a portion of its people, and then shall 
force them to exile themselves, and to come upon shores where the 
people are guiltless of their wrongs, and where their incoming — 
filthy, savage, more than brutal —is a curse and a calamity, reduc- 
ing wages, and debasing the national standard? ; 

Already we go on the principle that the great, unused conti- 
nent belongs, not to Mtesa or Mwango or some other savage ac- 
cident, but to the human race, to the Commonwealth of Nations. 
So does not the world belong to him who can demonstrate his 
title by the use he makes of its possibilities? The Arabs insist on 
the sacred right of carrying on the slave-trade in the heart of 
Africa with the sagacity, with the endurance, with the unscrupu- 
lousness of first-class demons. Surely, the Commonwealth of 
Nations has the right to suppress this traffic as it suppressed 
the trade on the high seas, as it interfered in behalf of Greece 
two generations ago, and crushed Turkey at the battle of Nav- 
arino. 
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There is fear that Mr. Gladstone may feel compelled by some 
fantastic notion to withdraw from Egypt, and to leave once more 
the wretched land which has profited so immensely by the British 
protectorate and oversight, to another century of misrule, of crush- 
ing despotism, of public robbery. No! Egypt does not belong to 
the naked fellaheen or to some infamous Khedive. It belongs to 
the Human Race: it is for the Commonwealth of Nations to de- 
termine its future in the interests of humanity. 





THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1802. 


The order of business at this meeting was printed in the Journal 
No. XXIX., and was followed at the sessions August 29—Septem- 
ber 2, inclusive. The address of President Wayland, the Secre- 
tary’s Report, and many of the papers there read appear in this 
number of the Journal. During the session the announcement 
was made of the death of Mr. Curtis, long a member, and for some 
years President of the Association. Upon motion of Professor 
Wayland, of Yale College, the following vote was passed : — 


Resolved, That in the death of George William Curtis, a former 
President of our Association, always in full and active sympathy 
with our aims, and from time to time enriching our annual meet- 
ings with papers of great value and interest, the world has lost a 
social reformer whose labor and reputation cannot be confined by 
national boundaries ; his country, its first citizen in the domain of 
courageous and enlightened philanthropy; and our organization, a 
member whose career has ever been an example for our distant 
imitation. 


Hon. Andrew Dickson White, a former President of the Asso- 
ciation, having been appointed Minister of the United States in 
Russia, and being about to sail Thursday, September 1, upon 
motion of F. B. Sanborn, the following vote was passed:— 


The American Social Science Association, meeting at Saratoga 
Springs, cannot allow its honored associate and recent President, 
‘Hon. Andrew D, White, LL.D., to leave these shores in the service 
of the country without expressing to him its high appreciation of 
his valued services in connection with this Association, as well as 
his labors for the promotion of pure legislation and good govern- 
ment and the interests of America, both at home and abroad. It 
is especially gratified that the country is to be represented at the 
court of St. Petersburg by a man whose historical studies, as well 
as his own experience and observation, have given him a sincere 
attachment to the institutions of his native land. The Association 
instructs its officers to convey to Dr. White, upon his embarkation, 
this expression of respect and of sincere good will. 


After the annual election of officers, whose names appear on 
page xxii of this Journal, the Association elected as an honorary 
member Irving J. Manatt, LL.D., now consul of the United States 
at Athens in Greece, and Professor Elect of the Greek Language 
in Brown University. 
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The debates of the General Meeting, not being fully reported, 
cannot here be given; but some mention should be made of the 
address of Dr. William W. Keen, of Philadelphia, made in the De- 
partment of Health, August 31, on Brain Surgery. Dr. Keen has 
made this subject his specialty, and stands at the head of it in the 
United States. His address, wholly unwritten and illustrated by 
excellent drawings on the blackboard, dealt first with the localiza- 
tion of brain function, which has made the new art of brain surgery 
possible and useful, and gave a brief demonstration of cerebral 
localization, showing first where the motor centres in the human 
brain are placed, and then where the other centres corresponding 
to the sense of sight, of hearing, etc., have been ascertained within 
the past twenty-five years. This important discovery of Cerebral 
Localization has been determined chiefly in three ways : — 

1. By experiments on living animals, whose brains have been 
observed under the galvanic battery, and by other tests. 

2. By close observation of the effects of disease and injury of 
the brain of man. 

3. By many operations on the human brain, based upon what 
was discovered by the two former methods. 

This was the first part of the address, and was made very clear 
to the whole audience. The second part began with relating and 
explaining the introduction of the antiseptic method in general 
surgery, as being of especial importance when applied to opera- 
tions upon the skull and brain of living men. Dr. Keen then re- 
lated from his own experience, and from that of Victor Horsley, 
the chief brain surgeon in England, and other skilful surgeons in 
this specialty, what it has achieved in the way of restoring a 
diseased or wounded brain to healthy action, or in relieving suffer- 
ing, and the otherwise fatal progress of such injuries. These 
achievements and experiments he classed under the following 
seven heads, to all of which he gave full attention during his ad- 
dress of an hour’s length: — 

1. Compound fractures of the skull. 

2. Abscesses in the brain. 

3. Hemorrhage inside the skull. 

4. Insanity, inveterate and severe headache, and allied disorders. 

5. Tumors in the brain. (@) Radical treatment by extirpation 
of the tumor. (4) Palliative treatment by trephining. 

6. Epilepsy. 

7. Idiocy from defective development of the skull and brain. 
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This subject of Localization was followed up, later in the even- 
ing of August 31, by a valuable address from Dr. Frederick Peter- 
son, Chairman of the Health Department, on “The Old and the 
New Phrenology”; and the members congratulated themselves 
that such a full account had been given of these latest advances 
on the physical side of mental science. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADDED SINCE THE LIST OF AUGUST 15 WAS PUBLISHED. 


BUCKLEY, J. M., 150 5th Avenue, New York. 

CooKE, GEORGE WILLIS, East Lexington, Mass. 

FERREE, BakR, 281 Broadway, New York. 

HARNEY, GEorGE F., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

HAstTincs, HorAce L., 47.Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Locan, WALTER S., 58 William Street, New York. 

MARTIN, Miss Myra B., 38 West 38th Street, New York. 

STARR, Miss MARION E., Burlington, Ia. 

Swirt, EDWARD Y., Detroit, Mich. 

TAYLOR, GRAHAM R. (new address), 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


The address of Mrs. H. Herrman, a life member, should be 59 West 56th 
Street, and not 66th Street, as recently printed in our lists. 


The new honorary member, chosen at the Saratoga meeting, is Irving J. 
Manatt, Athens, Greece. 


The address of one of our French corresponding members should be Emile 
Cacheux, 25 Quai Saint-Michel; and the name of Professor Daniel Wilson, 
deceased, should be dropped from the list of honorary members. 
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SIR DANIEL WILSON. 


Died at Toronto, Canada, Aug. 6, 1892, Sir DANIEL WIL- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S.E., member of the Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Paris, Honorary Member of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion and of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
etc., etc., and President of the University of Toronto. 


What Sir Daniel Wilson dd, it is not difficult to record: what he 
was, it is almost impossible to estimate. 

When he came to Canada at the age of thirty-seven, in the year 
1853, he created at once a profound impression. Admiration of 
his rare natural gifts and his great attainments, scientific and liter- 
ary, was mixed with a not unnatural curiosity as to what had 
brought him. Howcould London or Edinburgh spare such a son? 
He brought with him many testimonials to the position he had won, 
among them a solid silver service from the Archzological Society 
of Scotland. Lord Elgin was just appointed Governor-General, 
and one of his first duties was the building up of the University of 
Toronto. This institution had been magnificently endowed in the 
interest of the Church of England, in 1843. The endowment led 
to the immediate formation of similar institutions in the interest of 
the Wesleyans and Presbyterians, and a bitter political struggle 
began. The result was the secularization of the University of To- 
ronto. It was denuded of its Theological Faculty, the Professor- 
ships of Law and Medicine were abolished ; and, while the College 
was made a teaching institution for the Faculty of Arts, the Uni- 
versity continued to exist only to carry on the examinations and 
confer degrees. 

It was the historian Hallam who, in 1852, directed the attention 
of Lord Elgin to the brilliant young man, whose name was already 
known throughout Europe; and a few interviews induced Lord 
Elgin to insist on Wilson’s accompanying him to Canada. 

Daniel Wilson was born in Edinburgh on the sth of January, 
1816. He was the second son of Janet Aitkin and Archibald 
Wilson, a prominent merchant.* Archibald Wilson must have 

*Daniel Wilson came of a distinguished family, Professor George Wilson, the well-known 


chemist, who wrote the Life of Edward Forbes, was his brother, while his sister Jessie, who 
wrote the life of her brother George, is the wife of James Sime, the author of a Life of Lessing. 
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died young, for his son was accustomed to speak of his own early 
years as years of privation and hard work. He was educated at 
the famous High School of his native city, and went from that to 
its University. As soon as he was graduated, he went to London, 
and did not return to Edinburgh until he came ten years later, 
crowned with honors won in its crowded streets. He used to 
point to a long row of small volumes on a retired shelf as the “pot- 
boilers” of this period, and confessed that there were many more 
of which he could not even remember the names. American chil- 
dren found among them, with delight, their favorite translation of 
the “Swiss Family Robinson.” At this early age he was a wel- 
came contributor to all the magazines, both Scotch and English, 
and, as long as he lived, to every edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. On many subjects he was a recognized authority. 
During his ten years in London he was known as a most skilful 
draughtsman and engraver. After the death of Walter Scott a 
memorial edition of the Waverley Novels was issued. It was a 
folio, splendidly illustrated, and consisted of five hundred copies. 
The drawings and engravings were a free gift to the publishers, a 
labor of love on the part of the artists. Daniel Wilson contributed 
a drawing of Holyrood, and engraved it himself. The drawing, 
which has been long in my possession, always arrests the attention 
of connoisseurs. 

He had received the degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen before 
coming to Canada, and had won his spurs by the publication of 
the first edition of ‘‘The Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time.” His “Life of Cromwell” was followed by a “Life of Chat- 
terton,” and by “Caliban, a Shakespearean Study.” Then came 
“Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh,” his “Anthropology,” “The 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” and later his “ Prehistoric Man.” 
This was followed by that delightful work of love, the Memoir of 
his early friend, William Nelson. Just before his death he pub- 
lished an interesting monograph on “ Left-handedness.” He was 
knighted by the queen in 1888, and in 1890 published the second 
authorized edition of the “ Memorials of Edinburgh,” fully illus- 
trated by his own hand. 

The original edition having been published in 1847, Dr. Wilson 
interleaved a copy at once, and began to correct errors, annotate 
questions, and prepare for a new edition. Absorbed in college 
work, he was ignorant of the expiration of his copyright, and in 
1872 had been shocked by the appearance of an edition which he 
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had not authorized, about which he had never been consulted, and 
which not only perpetuated some early mistakes, but added to their 
number through the presumption of an incompetent editor. It was 
not until Adam and Charles Black offered him the supervision of a 
new edition that Sir Daniel’s dearest friends became fully aware 
how he had suffered from this outrage. The Black’s edition was 
issued in 1890, enriched by new drawings and characteristic 
sketches, contributed by his early friend, Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharp. 

He returned to Edinburgh often during his last years, renewing 
his intercourse with Lord Tennyson, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and his cousin, Mrs. Oliphant, whose great powers as a novelist 
and a woman of business he had been among the first to acknowl- 
edge. On his last visit he had the pleasure of seeing St. Margaret’s 
Chapel in the Castle at Edinburgh, the oldest building in his native 
city, fully restored after his own plans and drawings, executed with 
scant expectation that such a work would be undertaken in his 
lifetime. It was done with the consent of the city by his friend, 
William Nelson, at an expense of £10,000. In the summer of 
1891 the “Freedom of the City” in a costly silver box was pre- 
sented to him with suitable ceremony. 

This is an incomplete summary of his literary work, but those 
who can remember the Canada of 1853 will never forget the mo- 
mentum that his associations and his character imparted to its in- 
tellectual life. His dignified and alert presence, his elastic step, 
the enthusiasm which kindled the aspirations of others, could not 
go unmarked ; but there were few persons in the Province at that 
time capable of estimating the man. Canada knew him not for 
what he was, but as her most prominent educational force. He 
has made the University of Toronto what it now is, the leader in 
all intelligent, intellectual effort, and has opened the vista for all 
coming years. In this University he accepted, at Lord Elgin’s in- 
stance, the Professorship of History and English Literature. His 
breadth, liberality, and tolerance made themselves felt at once, 
but as an Examiner he distanced all competition. The methods 
he introduced forty years ago are still pursued by Professors who 
were once his students. The quiet of his scholarly life was, how- 
ever, often rudely disturbed. In a sharp contest before Parliament 
with Dr. Ryerson, the Minister of Education, in which he acted as 
Counsel for the University at the request of the College, he de- 
feated the appeal for the subdivision of the endowment. He did 
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more than any other man to overturn the denominational influence 
in education, and pursued the interests of his trust with a vigor 
and activity peculiar to himself. In 1881 he succeeded Dr. 
M’Caul, the first President of the College. The ten years which 
followed were marked by an extraordinary advance. The Medical 
School has been restored, and the Faculty of Arts had in 1891 five 
hundred pupils. A foundation for a Law School has been laid by 
an ingenious use of the Department of Political Science, and the 
University has been led to co-operate in the examinations of the 
Secondary Schools. For six years women have been admitted to 
the College and the University, and now constitute one-fifth of the 
whole number of students. Sir Daniel resisted the entrance of 
women for some years, until he could adjust it in what he con- 
sidered a perfectly safe manner; and that led to the unwarranted 
Conclusion that he was opposed to their Higher Education. Six 
years ago the Hon. George W. Ross, who had succeeded to the 
office once held by Dr. Ryerson, called for a Conference on Uni- 
versity Federation. All the Universities were represented, and Sir 
Daniel had the delight of seeing a beautiful structure erected in 
Queen’s Park for the accommodation of Victoria’s staff and stu- 
dents. He became himself the President of the new University 
with its federated colleges. During all this time he was exercis- 
ing a steady local influence in politics, education, and philan- 
thropy. He had been made one of the Foreign Associates of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris. He was President of the 
Canadian Institute, and in 1882 was named by the Marquis of 
Lorne as Vice-President of the Literary Section of the Royal 
Society of Canada, and in 1885 became its President. He edited 
for years the “‘ Canadian Institute,” and the “Transactions” of the 
Royal Society. The press of Canada in general has borne witness 
for forty years to his untiring industry. The enthusiasm he kin- 
dled in his students has been noiselessly but steadily uplifting all 
Canadian life for the last quarter of a century. 

A nobler influence still he steadily exerted. He was.a thoroughly 
Christian man, but not a bigot. He was once hissed in a public 
meeting for deprecating the use of the word “dissenter.” “We 
have no established church in Canada,” he said: “the term is in- 
applicable, and needlessly offensive.” He was one of the founders 
of Wycliffe College, was for some years President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and devoted a great deal of time to 
the “ Newsboys’ Home.” It was a pleasure to watch him in his 
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half-humorous intercourse with its inmates, and it never occurred 
to him to relinquish his visits in order to sustain his dignity as 
the President of a University. 

On the 14th of February, 1890, the University of Toronto was 
burned to the ground. How could he bear it, this man of seventy- 
four? There was no need to wait for his first letter. Events told 
the story. A waiter had fallen with a tray of lighted kerosene 
lamps, prepared for a college festivity. The woodwork had been 
lately oiled. For the moment no water was available. The Presi- 
dent was one of the first to reach the spot. His elastic figure was 
easily recognized, as, hurrying from point to point, he took direction, 
and brought order out of chaos. When he went home at midnight, 
he left only blackened walls behind him. Before he slept he had 
matured his plan of action. ‘ The building is gone,” he said to his 
daughter as he entered the house. “ Never mind, it was far too 
small for us: we shall soon have a better.” He was full of hope 
and energy,— not for one moment “shattered,” as all had feared 
and some have since said. No young man could have rebuilt that 
University within a year. “I know,” writes his only surviving 
daughter, “that on Saturday, February 15, he went at once to the 
Legislature, and asked for a grant, which was given; then with the 
Vice-Chancellor to several wealthy citizens to ask for donations ; 
to various affiliated colleges round about to ask for the use of 
rooms. At five in the same afternoon he met the members of the 
Faculty, and made all the arrangements for the following Monday, 
February 17. Lectures began at nine o’clock on that day, in 
rooms which he had already secured. We were very proud that 
not one lecture was missed.” 

But his life-work was imperilled, if not destroyed. The task 
before him was a heavy one, for a man of his years and delicate 
structure. Not a word was heard of his personal loss. With the 
lectures of forty years in the two departments he had never relin- 
quished had gone the boxes of precious correspondence, the holo- 
graphs and exquisite drawings which he had brought with him in 
1853. We remembered the tributes from the world’s wisest and 
best, which he could hardly be prevailed upon to show, but which 
were, nevertheless, dear to his heart, and deposited in the College 
for safe keeping! If he remembered, he did not speak. At the 
Convocation in June, 1891, he rose in the midst of a vast throng 
assembled in the Hall of Practical Science, and announced his 
work complete. His words found a happy echo in the strokes of 
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the mallets and hammers wielded by the workmen on the new 
building. The platform was gay with colored hoods and scarfs 
designating the various colleges and departments. The students 
greeted him after the rollicking fashion of Oxford and Cambridge 
with the time-honored chorus, “ He’s a jolly good fellow, good fel- 
low,” and their deep and tender feeling conferred dignity upon the 
words. He stood there tall and spare, white-bearded, his piercing 
but kindly eyes glowing beneath the gray overhanging brows. 
Erect, proud, exultant, he stood; for he knew that, if he died on 
the morrow, his life-work was secure. Would that we had space 
for his words of lofty cheer! 

He continued to labor. In January, 1892, a severe attack of 
pneumonia and congestion prostrated him, and his life was 
despaired of. Devoted nursing and medical skill pulled him 
through. On the roth of June, 1892, the scene of 1891 was re- 
peated. This year Sir Daniel spoke few words, but those few 
were characteristic. Very frail he seemed, nor did his voice pene- 
trate far; but those who sat near felt themselves deeply moved by 
its benign intonations. After the services he showed us through 
the beautiful buildings which had replaced the old, and pointed out 
the fine library building in process of erection. He showed us 
the ladies’ rooms, and said proudly that not the smallest irregu- 
larity had occurred during the seven years that had elapsed since 
the admission of women. On Tuesday, the 15th, we parted with 
our dear friend. He seemed bright and well. He went to 
Montreal on Friday, and encountered some malarious influence, 
came home and struggled against it for a fortnight. A turbulent 
meeting of the Senate, which lasted until two in the morning, took 
his last remaining strength; and early in July he went to his bed. 
Whatever disease he had had was conquered, but life ebbed away. 
Toward the last he asked to have his bed moved into his library ; 
and there on the 6th of August, surrounded by the mute com- 
panions of his life, he peacefully breathed his last. His great 
work had been accomplished through the love he inspired, quite 
as much as by the executive power which devised and ordered it. 
He was buried on the 8th from St. Philip’s Church, and his body 
lies in St. James Cemetery. The procession consisted of all the 
educational dignitaries, with others from the United States, and 
all the officers of the government who could be reached. 


In 1854, when Sir Daniel had accepted his position in Toronto, 
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his wife and two daughters joined him. His wife, Margaret 
Mackay, who was, as he said, the “ sunshine” of his life, died sud- 
denly in 1885. His eldest daughter married a Captain Bell of the 
47th Regiment, and died in 1872, leaving one son, Oswald George 
Wilson. The younger daughter survives her father. 

CAROLINE HEALEy DALL. 


Boston, October 3, 1892. 








GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The death of our associate of many years, Mr. Curtis, occurred 
during the session at Saratoga, and was duly noticed by vote of the 
Association. But something more seems called for by the eminent 
position and illustrious character of the deceased, who held to us a 
peculiar relation, not yet much dwelt upon in the numerous and 
cordial tributes to his memory which have been published since 
his death. It was as a member and officer of our Association that 
Mr. Curtis engaged, many years since, in that effort to reform the 
civil service of the United States, in which he became so conspicu- 
ous, and the results of which are already seen to be so important. 
As Mr. Curtis himself bore witness, the public movement for this 
great change in official life was commenced by our Association, 
and was carried on by us for several years before it attracted much 
notice from the public at large. Indeed, one of the papers read at 
our first general meeting in Boston (December, 1865) was on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform in England, where it was then a 
new measure, and was encountering the same opposition, from in- 
terested or conservative persons, which it encountered in this 
country ten years later, and which the high reputation and disin- 
terested service of Mr. Curtis did so much to overcome. And it 
was by meetings held in several American cities, while Dr. Samuel 
Eliot was President of our Association, that Mr. Jenckes of Rhode 
Island, who introduced in Congress the first bill to remove our 
civil service from the contaminating influence of political partisans, 
was early brought to the notice of the community,— receiving thus 
a support which was of much value in the subsequent steps of leg- 
islation, by which this desirable end was at last partially attained. 

Mr. Curtis came to the Presidency of our Association while this 
movement — now so widely successful that all political parties are 
compelled to do homage to its principles, however much they may 
obstruct and distort the application of it — was in its early stages, 
and needed a strong hand to support it, both in the councils of the 
dominant political party and in the newspaper press of the coun- 
try. He was able to effect much in both these directions, and it 
was as the recognized head of the movement that President Grant 
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made him Chairman of the first National Commission to reform 
our civil service. He was not sustained by the national adminis- 
tration, nor by his own political party, in this thankless and diffi- 
cult position, as he should have been ; but he was still able to give 
that direction and energy to the movement which made it impossi- 
ble in after years to defeat or pervert its operation. Our own 
members watched its progress with constant support and further- 
ance ; and it was no doubt partly on this account that its number- 
less enemies found themselves unable to resist a measure steadily 
advocated by persons having no selfish purpose to serve, and 
appealing so strongly to the better instincts of the American 
people. 

On the 19th of December, 1871, President Grant sent to Con- 
gress a special message accompanying the report of the first Civil 
Service Commission appointed in the United States, of which Mr. 
Curtis was the Chairman. The other members, as originally ap- 
pointed, were Joseph Medill of Chicago, Alexander G. Cattell of 
New Jersey, Dawson A. Walker of Pennsylvania, and E. B. Elliott 
and Joseph H. Blackfan of Washington,— the latter being officials 
in the government service, one in the Treasury, and the other in 
the Post-office Department. In transmitting Mr. Curtis’s first re- 
port, President Grant said : — 


Being desirous of bringing this subject to the attention of Con- 
gress before the approaching recess, I have not time to sufficiently 
examine the accompanying report to enable me to suggest definite 
legislative action fo insure the support which may be necessary in 
order to give a thorough trial to a policy long needed. I ask for 
all the strength which Congress can give me to enable me to carry 
out the reforms in the civil service recommended by the commis- 
sioners, and adopted, to take effect on Jan. 1, 1872. 


This emphatic approval by the President of the early work done 
by Mr. Curtis was, of course, very gratifying to our associate ; and 
in transmitting to Dr. Eliot, then President of our Association, this 
message and his own report, he wrote as follows (Dec. 20, 1871): — 


The Social Science Association has a very large share in the 
result of yesterday,—the message of the President, announcing the 
Civil Service Reform,—and I send you with all my heart one of 
the earliest copies of the report upon which I can lay my hand. 


In the report itself Mr. Curtis thus gave expression for the first 
time to what has become the settled judgment of the country in 
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regard to the evil which was then to be corrected, and which has 
not yet by any means been wholly removed. He said : — 


Our system of the civil service courts waste. It violates the 
fundamental principles of thrift and economy ; it fosters personal 
and political corruption; it paralyzes legislative honor and vigi- 
lance ; it weakens and degrades official conduct ; it tempts danger- 
ous ambition ; and, by poisoning the springs of moral action, it 
vitiates the character of the people and endangers the national 
prosperity and permanence. . . . Nothing so surely fosters politi- 
cal corruption as the system which makes the civil service a party 
prize, and convulses the country every four years with a desperate 
strife for office. We do not, indeed, suppose that the adoption of 
any rules, however skilfully framed, would at once remedy the evils 
in the civil service which are universally acknowledged ; and ex- 
perience will doubtless show how every method of reform may be 
improved. But these evils will certainly not be remedied without 
an effort. Those who are content to demand civil service reform, 
but who oppose every practical attempt to promote it, must be sus- 
pected of having little real hostility to the system which they decry. 
Fortunately, however, public opinion was never more resolutely 
turned to the subject, and there was never a more favorable 
moment to begin the reform. 


Largely in consequence of his unselfish labors in this good 
cause, we elected Mr. Curtis President of the Association in the 
year 1873; and in his annual address from our platform, in May, 
1874, he thus remarked on the part taken by us in the same 
cause :— 


As an illustration of the subjects of our interest, I may cite 
one in which I have been myself deeply interested, the reform of 
the civil service. The Association in some of its earliest meet- 
ings, and by the warm urgency of my honored predecessor, Mr. 
Samuel Eliot, considered this subject; and it is an admirable illus- 
tration of the value of this platform. For, unlike the platforms of 
political parties which have declared for it, this platform means 
upon that subject exactly what it says. It is a political subject, 
but is in no sense partisan: it is especially patriotic. We have 
urged and still urge it upon the grounds both of the greater effi- 
ciency and economy of the service and the purification of politics 
which must result. As the great political evil of the times is cor- 
ruption, every good citizen is morally bound to consider the meth- 
ods of withstanding it. And, as no single, practical measure would 
do so much to remedy that corruption by destroying its machinery 
and introducing better methods, the reform of the civil service is 
especially one of the subjects for the consideration of which this 
Association exists. 
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The work to which Mr. Curtis thus pledged himself, and which 
he had actively taken up in the early part of 1871, was never de- 
serted by him, even when those who had made use of his services 
were disposed to abandon it. President Grant had practically 
withdrawn from its support in 1873; and it was therefore at its 
lowest point of depression that Mr. Curtis, in the spring of 1874, 
had uttered the words just quoted. Our Association kept up the 
contest, and was enabled to carry on the standard until two special 
societies —the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
formed in 1877, and the National Civil Service Reform League, 
organized in 1881, of both of which Mr. Curtis was the President 
—came forward to perform more actively the task for which our 
Association was not so well adapted. As President of these soci- 
eties, Mr. Curtis was in correspondence with all official persons 
who were inclined to favor the reform. At each annual meeting 
he gave an address in which he reckoned up the losses and the 
gains to his chosen cause. And in his last address, in 1891, he 
had the satisfaction of showing that already more than thirty-six 
thousand national offices had been redeemed from the spoils sys- 
tem, and made subject to competitive examination and promotion ; 
while thirteen thousand more in the State of New York, either 
under State law or city ordinance, had been placed on the same 
sound footing, and in other States, particularly in Massachusetts, 
perhaps ten thousand more. Such was the reward of his twenty 
years’ labor in this field of his activity. 

But this was only one of the many tasks which he undertook. 
Although not a member of our Department of Education, he had 
rendered for many years services much greater to the general 
cause of public instruction than most of our members had the 
opportunity of doing. Ever since 1864 he was active in the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York; and, as Chancellor of the 
University which these Regents represent,— an ideal university, 
having no buildings, but only excellent methods,—he mediated 
between the large universities and the smaller colleges and acade- 
mies so numerous in the State of New York. Nothing connected 
with education was foreign to him. And so it was owing to his ef- 
forts and those of his friends that the little rural academy at Ash. 
field in Massachusetts, where he had his summer home, was res. 
cued from decay, and placed upon such a footing as to keep up its 
modest work for the higher education of boys and girls among the 
New England hills. 
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George William Curtis was born in Providence, R.I., Feb. 24, 
1824; was educated near Boston up to the age of fifteen, and 
afterwards for three or four years among the Transcendentalists of 
Brook Farm and Concord, where he formed the acquaintance of 
all those men and women among whom his lot was afterwards cast 
as a reformer and man of letters. His active life may be said to 
have begun while he was tilling the ground at Brook Farm, or in 
the meadows and orchards of Concord; but, before engaging ac- 
tively in a literary career, he spent four years in Europe, from 
1846 to 1850, and there saw the rise and fall of the Revolutions of 
1848-49, with whose object, in liberalizing government, he fully 
sympathized. Returning home, he soon found himself engaged in 
the corresponding revolution here, which after fifteen years termi- 
nated in the enfranchisement of a servile race, and the restoration 
of our government to the function for which it was destined by 
Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson. Hardly had this long strug- 
gle ended and the fruits of the Civil War been gathered, when he 
began that contest:for reforming the civil service which has just 
been mentioned. And from that struggle, with its attendant 


efforts in behalf of honest and honorable government, Mr. Curtis 
was only discharged by death. He died at his home in Staten 
Island, Aug. 31, 1892, lamented by all who had ever known him, 
and leaving a place vacant in our ranks which none of the living 
would deem themselves capable of filling. F. B.S. 


ConcorD, Oct. 17, 1892. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A REPORT MADE TO THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION BY 
F, B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD. 


[Read August 30, 1892.] 


Members of the Association— An eminent Frenchman, M. Ed- 
ward Lockroy, the other day, in an address preceding the distribu- 
tion of prizes in Paris, made an eloquent eulogy of the Nineteenth 
Century, now so near its end. He even went so far as to call it 
“the greatest of all the centuries.” However this may be in 
things which do not so directly concern us here,—in matters of re- 
ligion, art, geographical discovery, and military conquest,— this 
compliment is certainly true when we speak of our own broad field 
of Social Science. Even the title of this federation of sciences — 
this syndicate of philosophy, economics, philanthropy, ethics, and 
natural science —is the invention of our century, and was quite 
unknown to those pioneers of social science, Vico, the Italian, who 
invented the philosophy of history, Adam Smith, the Scotchman, 
who invented political economy, as we understand it, and Frank- 
lin, the American (greatest of the three), who put social science 
upon the plainest practical footing, while opening to mankind the 
broadest theatre for its demonstration, by joining with Washington 
and Jefferson in laying the foundation of the American Republic. 
Our awkward name covers an infinitude of indispensable things, 
most of which have been brought to light in our own century. 

Some of my audience may smile at finding Philosophy named as 
one of the corporate partners in Social Science ; but let me re- 
inind you that the most illustrious French member of our Associa- 
tion, M. Jules Simon, so distinguished in education, in politics, and 
in the administration of affairs, began his career, which age is now 
drawing to a close, as a lecturer at the Sorbonne on the mysticism 
of Proclus and Plato. I have before me a letter written from 
Naples in February, 1844, by an American scholar who had lately 
come from Paris, to one of the professors in Harvard University, 
in which occurs this interesting passage : — 
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Jules Simon is not twenty-six years old. I went to his Sad/ half 
an hour before the time: it was half full then. By and by I heard 
a step at the private door, and the audience clapped their hands. 
Then entered a finely formed young man, elegantly dressed, with 
one of the finest countenances I ever saw,— pale, with deep dark 
eyes. He looks religious, mystical, and philosophic. He lectured 
on Proclus and his school,—on the “ Mysticism of Proclus, its 
Origin and Effects,’—when I heard him. He had no notes, but 
leaned back in his chair, looked up towards the ceiling, then at the 
audience, then began. His words were musical, his manner per- 
fect. It was the Jdcau-idéal of lecturing. He did not quite do 
justice to Plato,— for he went back to Plato to trace the mystical 
element in Proclus,— but I never heard or read neater expositions 
of doctrine than his of Plato’s notions of God, though I think 
them un peu erronés. 


Such was the man, half a century ago, who has since represented 
France at half the capitals of Europe, and has had no small share 
in bringing the French Republic to its present condition of stable 
equilibrium,— the equilibrium, I mean to say, of the ship which 
tosses on the waves, but never goes to the bottom. Four years 
after he was thus heard and described by Theodore Parker, he sat 
in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and was a member of the 
Privy Council of the short-lived Republic in 1849. With the Third 
Empire, he retired to private life, but reappeared in the French 
Parliament in 1870, and is now a Senator of France, at the age of 
seventy-five, but still a journalist. In that capacity he addresses 
Paris and the world through a column in the Zemps, which he 
calls “ my little Daily.” Recently he said in that, commenting on 
the epithet given by Lockroy to the Nineteenth Century : — 


One fact cannot be disputed,— our century has wrought a revo- 
lution more radical and more fruitful than that which closed the 
eighteenth century,—I mean the scientific revolution. We live 
in the midst of marvels, and are busy consolidating, organizing, and 
completing the conquests of science ; and the present is so absorb- 
ing that we forget even the most recent past. When mankind 
have time to take breath, let them compare the world of 1792 with 
the world we see to-day. New York separated from Havre by a 
three months’ voyage; the old-fashioned marine telegraph cele- 
brated, and justly so, as a magnificent victory over time and space; 
Paris itself half-lighted at night by costly oil lamps; the soil 
of France cultivated by man in the sweat of his brow, according to 
the original curse ; our fabrics and all customary articles manu- 
factured by hand, and carried, at enormous cost and by great ef- 
fort, over small distances. ... But why enter upon a recital 
which would have to include everything? There was less distance 
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between the year 1200 and the year 1800 than between 1800 and 
1892. 

Our Paris Exposition three years ago had a retrospective section, 
whose object was to represent the past by its masterpieces and in its 
luxury. There might have been another story told of the past in 
its wretched poverty ; and that would have taught us to understand 
the grandeur of the work which the scientific men of our century 
have accomplished. This scientific revolution has not only trans- 
formed the material world, but is radically changing the human 
race. The proclamation of a monarch, issued from Versailles, was 
not the equivalent of a hundred million newspapers circulated 
every morning, of daily public meetings, of delegates and commis- 
sioners travelling in eight days from one side of the world to the 
other, or of the instantaneous transmission of thought and pur- 
pose by electricity. Revolution, thy true name is Science! and 
unlike revolutions of philosophy and politics, which are subject to 
reaction, every step taken by thee is final. 


Our illustrious associate, turning aside for a moment to speak of 
the literary result of the Nineteenth century in France, then goes 
on to say :— 


If I were to assign a place to the Great Perhaps (% Grand Peut- 
Etre), it would be neither in the drama nor in poetry nor in ora- 
tory; neither in physics, chemistry, natural history, nor medicine. 
It would be in philosophy and politics,— two sciences so unlike, 
if you compare them day by day, and so analogous, when looked 
at across the distance of ages. I can scarcely believe that our 
men of 1789 will be surpassed in justice, in equity, in generous 
ardor, in fraternity, in courage, or in self-sacrifice. Indeed, al- 
though I recognize the novelty and greatness of the problems which 
our times have raised, for the learned and the ignorant, I cannot 
yet see clearly enough into the future to conjecture whether we 
are approaching the gloom of night or the splendor of morning. 


In this last utterance of misgiving, M. Simon, like our Swiss asso- 
ciate, Professor Secrétan, seems to be disturbed by the threatening 
aspect which Democracy has assumed in many eyes, when dealing 
with questions of labor and property. Every thoughtful American 
must sympathize with this misgiving, when he looks out from 
any window of impartiality upon the noisy conflicts of labor and 
capital, long going on, and just now very active in our Republic. 
It is a conflict older than civilization, and carried back by the 
philosophers even among the elemental forces of nature; for Em- 


erson says,— 
“Tn changing moon, in tidal wave, 
Glows the feud of Want and Have.” 
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But I suspect that all the tendencies of civilization, while they 
concentrate evil as well as good, and often shock us by their rapid 
and convulsive volcanic discharges, do, on the whole, mitigate 
and meliorate this natural warfare between those who lack and 
those who possess ; and that Democracy, therefore, the last result 
of civilization, will furnish a solution for its own problems. 

Our century is indeed the infant age of universal Democracy, of 
which the American and the French Revolutions together were the 
birth era. A hundred years ago, even in our Republic, where 
Democracy had its most favorable cradle, there was but little rec- 
ognition or respect for it among the educated, to whom liberty 
mainly signified emancipation from the galling yoke of monarchy 
and aristocracy. That fine old English Tory, Lord Lyndhurst, who 
was born in Boston, the son of the painter Copley, when a young 
man, in 1796, revisited his native town, and after talking with the 
Otises, Phillipses, Russells, and especially George Cabot, wrote 
home to his mother, herself a Boston woman,— “‘ Samuel Adams is 
superannuated, unpopular, and fast decaying in every respect. In 
addition to this, and perhaps on this account, he has taken no 
notice of me. Shall I whisper a word in your ear? The better 
people are all aristocrats. My father is too rank a Jacobin to live 
among them.” Three months later, writing from Philadelphia, he 
said: “I have become a fierce aristocrat. This is the country 
to cure your Jacobins. Send them over, and they will return 
quite converted.” Now, Adams, who at that time was Governor 
of Massachusetts, had been the father of the Revolution in New 
England, and was still in his old age a Democrat; but his cousin, 
John Adams, who soon became President, though not so bitter an 
opponent of Democracy as his rival, Hamilton, long favored an 
aristocratic government. In that entertaining but not always 
courtly correspondence between John Adams, in 1807, and the 
sister of James Otis, Mrs. Mercy Warren, who herself inclined to 
Democracy, she reminds him of a conversation between them in 
1788, from which she quotes as follows :— 


Mr. Apams.— It does not signify, Mrs. Warren, to talk much of 
the virtue of Americans. We are like all other people, and shall 
do like other nations, where all well-regulated governments are 
monarchic. 

Mrs. WaARREN.—A limited monarchy might be the best gov- 
ernment, but it will be long before Americans will be reconciled to 
the idea of a king. 
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Mrs. Warren relates another conversation with Mr. Adams at 
his own house in Quincy, of which she says: “Your ideas ap- 
peared to be favorable to monarchy and to an order of nobility 
in your own country. My husband replied, ‘I am thankful that 
I am a plebeian.’ You answered: ‘No, sir: you are one of the 
nobles. There has been a natural aristocracy here ever since 
the country was settled,— your family at Plymouth, Mrs. Warren’s 
at Barnstable, and many others, in very many places, that have 
kept up a distinction similar to nobility.’ ” 

This reply of Mr. Adams was strictly true ; and these little col- 
loquies indicate very well how far our leading citizens had got at 
the beginning of this century in the direction of actual Democracy. 
Even Jefferson, the father of modern Democracy, would have 
shrunk a little to encounter some of its results, as they have mani- 
fested themselves here, and in other countries, since his death in 
1826,— if, indeed, they are the result of Democracy, and not 
a growth of human frailty, taking advantage of a general change 
from the too arbitrary governments of the past to the moderate 
and popular systems which an extended suffrage produces. Sat- 
irizing the commercial spirit of our century, Emerson once said, 
“The customer is the immediate jewel of our souls.” In our 
time we might perhaps as truly say that the voter is the imme- 
diate jewel of the candidate’s soul; and many a turbulent and 
headstrong voter, though immensely in the minority, has been en- 
abled to carry his point by the more than Chesterfieldian defer- 
ence which some aspirant to high office has paid to his violence 
and his nonsense. What would Jefferson have said to our 
Chinese Exclusion Bill, with its absurd machinery for registration 
and expulsion? What would he have said to the-rioters of 
Homestead and of Buffalo, who assassinate their fellow-citizens 
from behind a barricade for the heinous crime either of seeking 
employment at honest labor or of protecting the property in- 
trusted to their care? He would probably have denied, as I do, 
that these are the real fruit of Democracy; but they certainly 
show themselves more offensively, under our free institutions, 
than in the stricter governments of Europe. 

Science, also, that daring, irresistible revolutionist, has lent it- 
self unconsciously, but none the less effectively, to purposes of 
destruction and the promotion of barbarism,—as we see by the dy- 
namite outrages in Europe and the threatened employment of sim- 
ilar methods in this country. But shall we therefore condemn 


+ 
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invention, taboo chemistry, exile electricity, and return to the ages 
of bronze and stone? If yea, let us also give up Democracy, if we 
can, and return to those periods of history so happily grounded in 
that unscientific lore concerning which Pope inquires,— 


“ Who first taught souls enslaved and realms undone 
The enormous faith of many made for one?” 


The old Lacedzemonian, to some uneasy aspiration of his country- 
man for another situation than that in which he found himself, 
said, with homely wisdom, “ Thy lot is cast in Sparta: improve that 
city” (Spartam nactus es: hance exorna). We find ourselves in 
this country of ours, and in a century of our own,— the age of So- 
cial Science,— and what we have to do is to work in our own field, 
with the implements that are given us, and without seeking to 
force the season, or to emigrate either into the future or the past. 
In this situation our Association has been spending the last 
twenty-seven years, — not unprofitably upon the whole, even if we 
have no great harvests to show. Within that time (hardly the 
space assigned to a generation of men) we have seen Democracy 
make great strides. Our beloved associate and former President, 
George William Curtis, whose illness we deplore and for whose 
recovery we confidently hope, used to relate an anecdote, which he 
applied to the political situation of Europe within his recollection. 
Many years ago, when one of our men-of-war, cruising inthe Medi- 
terranean, entered an Austrian port, in what is now United Italy, 
her commander received as guests on board his fine vessel, a 
model of nautical order and discipline, the Grand Duke or King 
of one of those divisions into which the policy of Metternich had 
minced up that noble peninsula, with a brilliant and gilded 
suite of officers in full uniform. As they were inspecting the war- 
ship, and going below, one of these glittering gentlemen missed 
his footing and fell down the stairs. A Yankee sailor, gravely ap- 
proaching the officer of the deck and touching his cap, thereupon 
said, “ If you please, sir, one o’ them kings has jest tumbled down 
the hatchway.” Mr. Curtis went on to say that he had seen one 
king after another tumbling down the hatchway ever since he could 
remember ; and still, in the words of the omnibus conductor, “ there 
is room for one more.” Of the ancient and approved sovereignties 
of Europe, how few are left in that solvent and resplendent condi- 
tion which the Holy Alliance vainly sought to make permanent! 
The North Sea, when the tide was running in, would wet the feet 
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of Canute in his chair; and the tidal wave of Democracy in our 
century has just as little regard for those hereditary rulers who 
still claim to govern by divine right. 

This great question concerning present and future Democracy 
has already been touched upon in some of its features by Presi- 
dent Wayland, and will be still further debated as our meeting 
goes forward day by day, to consider the topics arranged for dis- 
cussion by the Chairmen and Secretaries of our four departments 
which this year bring forward matter for debate. I have opened 
the broad general question, and hinted at the recent and rapid 
growth of Democracy, because it is the most striking feature of the 
Nineteenth Century, and that which, in my opinion, has most pro- 
moted the development of the social sciences. That irregular and 
pedantic genius of three centuries ago, Giordano Bruno, in the 
dedication of his least fantastic satire to Sir Philip Sidney (who, if 
he were living in our day, would be as active in promoting social 
science as Lord Brougham was thirty years ago), begins a page of 
copious compliment by saying, “ Blind is he who doth not see the 
sun, stupid who doth not recognize it, ungrateful who does not 
give thanks thereto,— so powerful is the light, so great the benefit, 
so immense the beneficence, by which it shines, by which it sur- 
passes, by which it delights us,— Master of things perceptible, 
Father of substance, Author of life.” Bruno’s astronomical knowl- 
edge fermented in his mind, and broke out in strange theories and 
symbols; but what he here says of the sun we may well say of 
that great motive power in modern society, the popular and demo- 
cratic spirit, which the blind can see, the stupid feel by some of 
its inflictions, and even the ungrateful have reason to praise for 
some of its results. Its qualities, like those which Bruno justly 
ascribes to Sidney, “have been manifested to many as occasion of- 
fered, and been a wonder to all, while it displayed its natural in- 
clination, the truly heroic.” It has other inclinations far from 
heroic; and even the matchless Sidney was sometimes quarrel- 
some and sometimes prosaic. 

The quarrelsome and, as some say, the murderous tendencies of 
people under democratic government have been much discussed 
during the past year, and a paper on murder by our distinguished 
associate, the new Minister to Russia, will be read here just after 
he has sailed from New York on Thursday. He regretted that the 
orders of the government forbade his presence here, to read his 
own carefully digested paper and to hear the debate upon it. 
Three weeks ago an international congress of criminal anthropology 
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met at Brussels to consider the same questions from a psychological 
point of view, and debated the mental condition of the criminal who 
yields to what is often said to be an irresistible impulse. The 
most noticeable feature of the Brussels meeting was the absence 
of the Italian Professor, Lombroso, and the principal adherents of 
his school, who have advanced peculiar opinions concerning the 
criminal type, as a physiological fact, which fuller observation 
hardly confirms. These opinions have gained very little foot- 
hold in our country, although a fantastic English writer, who prob- 
ably understands the prison problem in his own country better 
than in ours, has alleged recently that it is the prevalence ‘of these 
Italian theories, and a relaxed prison discipline resulting from 
them, which are responsible for the prevalence of homicide in the 
United States. It seems to be the American experience rather 
that it is not Italian theory, but Italian practice, especially with 
the knife, which increases the murder rate in our country. The 
problem, however, is more general in its geographical distribution 
than might perhaps be inferred from the paper of Dr. White or 
the crude utterances of Mr. William Tallack. Crimes of violence 
have increased of late years, not only in this country, but in 
France, in Italy, in Greece, and no doubt in other countries 
when compared with the criminality of ten years ago, or perhaps 
twenty years ago. Yet even now in several of these countries, 
there are perhaps scarcely more deliberate murders than there 
were executions by judicial or military authority in the last cen- 
tury, as compared with the whole population of each country. 
Patrick Colquhoun, a London magistrate, who wrote a painfully 
interesting book on the crimes of London a hundred years ago, 
declared that in 1796 there were in England 160 different offences 
punishable with death ; adding that in the year 1793, in London 
alone, then containing less than a million people, there were 68 
capital punishments,— a ratio which, if extended to the present pop- 
ulation, would exhibit more than 250 of these solemn public mur- 
ders in a year. I suppose the whole number of wilful murders in 
that city annually scarcely reaches 100 at present, and doubtless 
appears to be much less than this. Were the London system of 
1792 now carried out in the United States, with our 65,000,000 in- 
habitants, we should exhibit the extraordinary spectacle of more 
than 4,000 capital punishments in a year. I hardly think that the 
most severe or Draconian advocate of terrifying penalties would 
wish to see that number of our follow-creatures hanged or guillo- 
tined, or, as the newspapers say, “electrocuted,” in a single year. 
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In nothing has the progress of civilization in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury been more marked than in the amelioration of penalties for 
crime ; nor did this humane change in our laws have the effect to 
increase crime, but, on the contrary, seemed to diminishit. Per- 
haps we have carried this mildness towards criminals too far; yet 
I am inclined to think that this is not the occasion of the increasing 
blood-guiltiness of mankind. Rather should I ascribe it to certain 
exaggerating and exasperating tendencies of our recent civilization, 
combining with those remarkable influences which have brought 
the least enlightened and most barbarous of mankind within range 
of a civilization for which they are not fitted and which they can- 
not understand. Add to this that loosening of all the bands of 
authority which our century has witnessed and produced, and the 
temptations arising from the highly complicated structure of so- 
ciety, and we have general causes enough to account for a condi- 
tion which everybody must deplore, but which certainly is not re- 
stricted to a single country or a single hemisphere. 

A similar course of reasoning might be used with regard to in- 
sanity, which has so close a connection with crime, and especially 
with crimes of violence. It has long been observed that insanity 
is a feature of developing civilization ; and, although this statement 
should not be pressed too far,— since the whole life of barbarous 
people is little better than one prolonged insanity,— yet it must 
needs happen that the pressure of mental and moral forces, as 
population grows more dense, and civilization more complex, will 
increase the tendency to insanity in unbalanced natures. In the 
treatment of this grave malady — one of the most distressing and 
least remediable of the ills that flesh is heir to—the Nineteenth 
Century distinguishes itself, not only above any other, but beyond 
every other age in the world’s history. For until the year 1800, 
except by a very few enlightened and observing persons, insanity 
was everywhere misunderstood and shockingly ill-treated. Like 
the science of chemistry and of electro-physics, the psychopathic 
science, of intelligent care for the insane, is almost wholly the 
growth of this century ; and few persons in this country or else- 
where have studied it more carefully, or been of greater practical 
service in regard to it, than our late associate, Dr. Earle, whose 
death has been mentioned in the lately published number of our 
Journal. 

We have also to lament the death of an honorary member, Sir 
Daniel Wilson, late President of the University at Toronto, who 
closed his very active and useful life on the 6th of August. He 
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was better known in Canada than in the United States, where yet 
his learning, his talents, and his liberality of mind were highly ap- 
preciated, and did not fail of due recognition. 

The Department of Education, in which Sir Daniel Wilson be- 
came so eminent, has presented to-day its interesting and useful 
papers ; and those of the Health, Jurisprudence, and Social Econ- 
omy Departments, will follow on the three ensuing days, as laid 
down in the order of business already submitted and in the hands 
of our members. Our Association has seldom presented a more 
important series of practical papers than those of this year; and, if 
they seem to touch too constantly and persistently on social mal- 
adies and abnormal features of life in the Nineteenth Century, we 
must remember that apt Scripture,— “They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” Our Finance Depart- 
ment, which has offered in years past so much valuable material 
for our discussions, is this year dormant,— not because the situation 
of the country is wholly satisfactory in a financial point of view, 
but for other and casual reasons, which may not occur hereafter. 
There is such a bond of union, however, between our five depart- 
ments, and so much opportunity for general discussions, not lim- 
ited to a single department, that we contrive to touch upon ques- 
tions enough, I fancy, in any given year; while there are always 
other topics pressing for consideration, which will come forward 
the next year or the year after. 

We have now an opportunity to consider for an hour, in a gen- 
eral debate, the doctrines, old or new, inculcated in the addresses 
and papers thus far read, and in this Report, which, like most of 
those that I have had occasion to write for the past twenty years, 
aimed to deal with general or special topics of some importance 
rather than to present a review of the year’s work of an Associa- 
tion so multifarious in its working as ours has aimed to be, and 
has from the first succeeded in being. 

The Nineteenth Century has been the age of Social Science, as 
I have imperfectly pointed out. The first century witnessed the 
birth of Christianity, but had not much to relate concerning that 
great epoch in the world’s history. The philosophy of the Stoics 
was then more seemingly important than the infant sect of de- 
spised Jews and their doctrine of universal brotherhood. Stoicism 
also held to a brotherhood of all men and to their common depend- 
ence on a Divine Power. It included in its ranks illustrious sen- 
ators of Rome, like Cato, instructors of world-ruling princes, like 
Seneca, and, in the second century, emperors like Antoninus Pius 
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and the good Marcus Aurelius. The Christians had no such 
names of statesmen and princes. Their Master was a homeless 
wanderer ; their evangelists, obscure and feeble persons,— fisher- 
men and bailiffs and barber-surgeons,— but the founders of a new 
order before which the power of Rome crumbled away, and which 
alone made possible those potencies of our own time,— Democracy 
and Social Science. The Stoic philosophy aimed at these results, 
but could not compass them. It declared of the Supreme Being 
_ what we hold to day,— 


“God is in all things seen, in all things known,— 
Active or passive, we are his alone.” 


Jupiter est, quodcumque vides, guodcumque moveris.* 

This is the thought of Cato, in that noble speech of his to 
Labienus, reported by the poet Lucan in Nero’s gloomy reign, 
but occurring a century before, while Cato was withdrawing his 
army from Egypt through the sands of Libya, in order to make 
head better against Cesar on the plains of Utica. What he then 
expressed, in a figure, of God’s omnipresence, is none the less true 
now ; but it is also become a symbol of that universality, com- 
posed of many parts, to which we give the name of Social Science, 
and which has taken our decaying century as the chief arena and 
show-place of its wonderful activity. 

“This is in all things seen, in all things known ; 


Active or passive in its hands are thrown 
The lives of all men, social or alone.” 


In society we obey its mandates, in solitude we cannot escape 
them. It remains for us to ascertain their scope and to promul- 
gate them to those who walk with us or come after us. This, 
which has been the faltering aim of the Nineteenth Century, will 
be more and more the task of the Twentieth. 


* The whole passage is worth quoting. It says: — 
‘* Haremus cuncti superis, temploque tacente, 
Nil agimus nisi sponte dei; nec vocibus ullis 
Numen eget; dixitque semel nascentibus auctor 
Quidquid scire licet; steriles nec legit arenas, 
Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum : 
Estque dei sedes, ubi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et celum, et virtus. Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Jupiter est, quodcumque vides, quodcumque moveris. 
Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque futuris 
Casibus ancipites; me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit. Pavido fortique cadendum est: 
Hoc satis est dixisse Jovem.”’ Sic ille profatur; 
Servataque fide templi, discedit ab aris, 
Non exploratum populis Hammona relinquens. 

Pharsalia, \ib. ix. 573-586. 





ART EDUCATION IN AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY MISS MYRA B. MARTIN, OF NEW YORK. 
[Read August 30, 1892.] 


Never before in the history of our development as a nation have 
the needs and importance of popular education received so much 
attention as at the present time. As a people, we have been too 
willing to let the matter of our children’s education rest in the 
hands of “the educators,” so called, who themselves, some from 


choice, others from circumstance, have been, in a way, considered 
as a separate race, isolated from the common interests of life. 
Within the past two decades, however, there has been among the 
laity a great awakening to the importance of the subject ; and the 
‘members of the Social Science Association that have a finger on 
the pulse of the people feel the mighty flow of life-giving interest 


that makes for the higher development of the masses. 

It is of a particular phase of popular education that I would 
speak this morning, but one that is so correlated with all other 
phases that it is difficult to treat one without dealing with the 
others. ; 

In speaking of Art Education in American life, it is perhaps 
necessary to use the future tense; for it is an admitted fact that, 
with all its great natural resources, with all its triumphs of inven- 
tive ingenuity and mechanical skill, with its splendid strides in 
science, which have placed it and kept it in front of all other 
nations, this nation of ours is lamentably deficient in the esthetic 
sense, and it is on this side that our present educational needs 
are pressing. 

What we have of Art Education, in the popular sense, has a his- 
tory, though, of necessity, a brief one. To those of us who claim 
the Bay State as our home, it is gratifying to recall that the first 
attempt in this country to put Art Education on a sound basis, and 
to incorporate it in a somewhat systematic manner with the public 
school curriculum, was made in Massachusetts in 1870. We have 
not the time to-day, and it is probably unnecessary, to review here 
the history of that experiment, which only furnishes another proof 
of the fact that an attempt to mould the American temperament by 
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foreign methods will always be a failure, and that for America we 
must have American methods of thought and work. 

No work, however, that is undertaken in so earnest a spirit can 
be a total failure, even if it serves no greater end than the Circum- 
locution Office,—to show “ how not to do it”; and probably to that 
experiment can be traced the results we are getting to-day from 
institutions like the Pratt Institute, Drexel Institute, and others, 
established by the munificence of far-sighted and patriotic philan- 
thropists. These results are not to be stated in commensurable 
terms; but, great as is the work done in this way, it is not enough. 
It reaches only a fractional percentage of the people, and there 
are millions still that are untouched by this influence. We have a 
great problem before us, requiring for its solution much time, 
patience, and thoughtful effort, and the self-abnegation of the 
nameless few always to be found at the bottom of a great work. 

The two principal things to be considered are (a) How to reach 
these millions, and (4) What to do for them. 

To the first question there can be but one answer: a state- 
ment so obvious that it needs no discussion —the work must be 
accomplished through the children in our public schools. The 
children of all classes spend, during the most plastic period of 
their life, nearly half their waking hours in the school-room; and 
there it is that we must seek to surround them with refining influ- 
ences, and instil into their very souls that desire for culture that 
shall counteract or supplement the home influence. And it can be 
done, for it has been done, and is being done to-day in many 
schools under our immediate observation. 

The second consideration is not so easily disposed of. It is 
a fact greatly to be deprecated that, while our people, whom an 
eminent German characterizes as “the sober-minded Americans,” 
have taken a deep interest in the subject of industrial training, 
they have shrunk from the consideration of Art in Education as if 
it were something special and apart,— something that is unprac- 
tical. I sometimes think we are not quite honest with ourselves 
about this. We know that we are not well-trained zsthetically, 
but we are not quite willing to acknowledge it; and we hush our 
zsthetic conscience by pointing proudly to our development in 
other lines,—to our machines “that will do everything but talk,” 
and, yes, to those that do. 

We are negatively honest, however, in that we do not, as a peo- 
ple, pretend to a knowledge of Art ; although there are individuals 
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that are willing under all circumstances to hold up the banner of 
universal knowledge, like the Yankee in the art gallery —of course 
he was a Yankee — who was criticising a military picture. Being 
asked by a by-stander if he were conversant with the canons of Art, 
he replied with unction, “Oh, yes, I have made a ‘speciality’ of 
fire-arms.” 

Indeed, it is time, from a moral as well as an esthetic stand- 
point, that the light which has illumined only the mountain tops 
where dwell the gods alone, should flood the valleys with the sun- 
shine that will call into active life the dormant potentiality of man. 
But there is great contrariety of opinion as to aims and methods. 
Granting that all here present have given more or less thought 
to this subject of Art Education in the popular sense, it is safe to 
assume that there are at least three classes here: 1st, those who 
believe that Art Education should be industrial in its purpose, who 
believe in the mechanical side only of manual training, and demand 
that labor shall be interpreted in the great provisions for public 
education ; 2d, those who would develop the artistic element 
only; and, 3d, the rapidly increasing number who, by a combina- 
tion of the two, would secure the child’s all-round development ; 
who would bring to mechanical skill the esthetic element that 
alone can give to our industrial products that intangible charm that 
will enable them, in a commercial sense, to be entered in success- 
ful competition with those of the Old World, and at the same time 
satisfy the higher demand made by that love of the beautiful inher- 
ent in every breast. 

I should like to dwell upon the claims of the first two classes,— 
and they are not baseless claims. It is obvious that our industries 
suffer from the lack of skill or experience in our laborers ; and 
there are various reasons for this, such as the perfection of 
machinery, the growth of trades-unions, and the consequent better 
organization of labor and capital. But, curiously enough, as several 
writers have pointed out (notably Dr. MacAlister), many of those 
persons that are so clamorous for industrial training only contend 
that we should not attempt to teach the trades themselves in such a 
way as to give a child money-earning manual skill, but that we 
should give him elementary instruction in general principles and 
in the use of the simplest tools. They seem to think that the boys 
and girls need to be coddled with a promise of usefulness instead 
of being clad in an armor of manual skill that will enable them 
to go out fearlessly into the battle of life. These same persons 
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lament the disappearance of the apprentice system, and complain 
that there is nothing to fill its place. We do not want to fill its 
place; it was a thing that had outgrown its usefulness ; and the 
abolition of the apprentice system was almost as great an ad- 
vance in civilization as the abolition of slavery! A great deal has 
been done for a man when he is helped to become, not a machine, 
but a sentient organism superior to and able to control a machine. 

I should like to take up the statistical argument showing that 
while we export an immense quantity of crude material at a low 
price, we buy back a small amount of the same material at a price 
from two to twenty times as great, the difference in value being 
caused by the artistic industry employed in making up the raw 
material, This can be readily shown in the case of textiles, pot- 
tery, bronzes, and kindred manufactures. We might make a simi- 
lar claim for our export of food products which go to sustain the 
foreign laborer or artisan. This is important, of course, from an 
economic point of view. It means that the demand for beautiful 
things is a constant and increasing one; and, if it cannot be met by 
domestic products, it will be met by foreign products. Upon the 
cultivation of the esthetic sense in our workmen, and of the power 
to satisfy the demand by our products, depends our industrial suc- 
cess. But it means more than that. The existence and increase 
of this demand for beautiful things among the common people are 
indicative of moral as well as esthetic growth that should be 
recognized and fostered. 

But lack of time forbids the taking up and elaborating these 
points: so, passing to the third class, I will try to present briefly 
our side of the question, and leave the much abler advocates of the 
other theories to take up the cudgels in their own defence. We of 
the third class hope we have no dogmas, but we have a creed 
which may be translated into “The Aims of Modern Art Educa- 
tion,”’—viz., the awakening and developing in our people, 

1st, Love of beauty both in nature and in man’s work ; 

2d, Power to put beauty into one’s own work. 

The cultivation of individual love of beauty should be regarded 
as a no less natural and necessary part of the training of children 
than the cultivation of a love of truth and of goodness. Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness are all modes of manifestation of the divine 
existence. We try to give all children some elementary knowledge 
of truth and some degree of enthusiasm for truth, even though 
most of them can never do any great original work in science or 
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philosophy. We try to give all children some fundamental ideas 
of goodness, and to awaken practical feeling for goodness in every- 
day life, even though few grow up to be conspicuous moral leaders. 
Why should not training in the appreciation of beauty and the 
practical power to create beauty be considered from the same 
reasonable standpoint? 

We apprehend life along these three lines. Thought and feeling 
along any one of these lines need to be balanced by thought and 
feeling along the other lines. As Walter Blackburn Harte, in the 
New England Magazine for August, points out, Art and man’s spir- 
itual forces are linked ; for he says: “ Art is indissolubly bound up 
with man’s spiritual forces, because it is through these forces he 
comprehends, strives, invents, achieves. The moral nature of man 
is the man, and Art is the best expression of the man.” Mr. Harte 
is right, for the Art spirit means Aonesty,— the absence of all sham 
and show and make-believe, the cultivation of truthfulness and 
frankness. Again, man’s physical needs are limited, and can be 
satisfied: man’s spiritual needs are illimitable. As fast as he 
gains one height of spiritual possession, new heights arise. There 
is no conceivable limit to man’s possible growth in the direction of 
his spiritual nature, and the most elementary training of that nat- 
ure, if good in its kind, reaches out into infinite progression. 

The present age is confessedly given over to materialistic science. 
It is the age of machinery. An increase of the (more evidently) 
spiritual element is needed to keep the balance true. 

Present industrial agitation tends to shorten the average man’s 
working day. Something has already been accomplished in this 
direction, and much more will doubtless be accomplished before 
long. But it is a serious question how well the average working- 
man is equipped for the enjoyment of leisure, when leisure comes. 
The average man needs to have his higher nature more alive before 
he can get anything more than physical rest out of his extra hours 
of leisure. Only as his eyes are opened to Nature and Art can he 
really get much pleasure or much spiritual strength from contact 
with Nature and with Art. 

As the masterpieces of ancient authors are reckoned the “clas- 
sics ” of literary workers, so the masterpieces of the world’s great 
artists — painters, sculptors, architects — are the ‘classics ” of all 
who work with material substances ; and thus a knowledge of what 
other nations and other ages have accomplished in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in Art industries, ought to be made practica- 
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ble for the men of to-day who are growing up to help make our 
public and private buildings, our furniture and textiles and orna- 
ments, as well as for the few who are to be our great “artists,” in 
the usual sense of that word; for in the study of these “classics” 
can be traced slowly, step by step, the inner life of the nations that 
pass in review under the search-light of History. 

And this broader provision for study in historic art is now just 
being inaugurated. We see it in the study of Historic Ornament 
in the public schools, and the movement for placing fine casts and 
pictures in public school rooms. This means much more than 
even Art-study: it means a new interpretation of history, of his- 
tory in the light of man’s humanity to man, instead of history in the 
light of man’s brutality or zzhumanity to man. And this bringing 
the Art spirit into life through public education is not merely a 
fanciful theory. Even now teachers see the beginnings of its influ- 
ence, when the rough boys in a city schoo] willingly make their 
grimy hands clean for the sake of a color lesson wrought out with 
dainty material ; or when children of the common, every-day sort 
kindle with enthusiasm over the great cathedral whose picture they 
have seen, some bit of whose sculptured ornament they have faith- 
fully studied and drawn, because to their awakening minds its 
builders become real live men, enjoying beauty as men still enjoy 
it, and creating beauty as men still may create it. 

In conclusion, the essential principles of all good Art are 
principles immediately and practically translatable into terms of 
every-day life. The infusion of the genuine Art spirit into public 
education must necessarily be a long, slow process ; but, as far and 
as fast as the Art spirit does become a reality to the people, so far 
will simplicity and consistency come into our modes of. life, and 
truth and unity and harmony in man’s relation to his neighbors 
become. characteristic of that life. From the point of view of 
Social Science, therefore, one of the most important lessons for the 
hour is to lay hold of Art Education in public education. 

To do this, we must have our teachers trained to a right under- 
standing of the Art Idea in human history and in social life ; and 
we must also surround children in the public schools with suitable 
examples of Art work. Until the matter is taken up in this practi- 
cal way, but little good will come from merely discussing theories of 
Art Education. I would that some distinct message of encourage- 
ment might go out from the Association to every effort that aims to 
build up true Art Education in ;the schools,—a message affirming 
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the importance of Art in public education, on grounds far broader 
than its utilitarian application in industrial life, and emphasizing 
the necessity that Art Education must be, in fact, a fundamental 
part of our public school training if the public school is to meet the 
demands of our rapidly developing social conditions. 

I am dissatisfied with the incompleteness of what I have said to 
you this morning. It is difficult to compress into a twenty-minute 
talk much valuable thought on a subject which is so bound up 
with life as to require, for its thorough treatment, a retrospect of 
all that has been done and said in social science and applied psy- 
chology for the past twenty years ; but I am reminded of Lord 
Bacon’s admonition,— “Let him not forget to leave other men 
their turn to speak” ; and I can only hope that I have not, as our 
own great master of English puts it, “ made myself unintelligible 
by my speech-making.” 

















EXAMINATION AND COMMITMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC INSANE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


BY MATTHEW D. FIELD, M.D. 
[Read Wednesday, August 31, 1892.] 


A suggestion that the method of examination and commitment 
of the insane in the city of New York would be of interest has 
induced me to write this paper. It grew out of the lunacy legis- 
lation of 1874, as given below.* 

The Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction of New 
York City, under this law, appointed special examiners in lunacy, 
whose duty it should be to examine all cases that should come 
under the care of the Department, and in proper cases make cer- 
tificates of lunacy, and present the same for approval before a 
judge of a court of record, as required by the law; after which the 
adjudged lunatic was sent with such certificates to the insane 
asylums of the Department. Such a method has continued till the 
present day, except that formerly the Chief Examiner held the 
position of City Physician, and had charge, likewise, of the City 
Prison. Such was the condition of affairs when I was appointed 
Examiner in Lunacy for the Department of Public Charities and 
Correction, in November, 1882; my senior being Dr. William I. 


* Acts OF 1874, CHAPTER 446. 

Section 1. No person shall be committed to or confined as a patient in any asylum, public or 
private, or in any institution, home, or retreat for the care and treatment of the insane, except 
upon the certificate of two physicians, under oath, setting forth the insanity of such person. But 
no person shall be held in confinement in any such asylum for more than five days, unless within 
that time such certificate be approved by a judge or justice of a court of record of the county or 
district in which the alleged lunatic resides; and said judge or justice may institute inquiry and 
take proofs as to any alleged lunacy before approving or disapproving of such certificate, and said 
judge or justice may, in his discretion, call a jury in each case to determine the question of lunacy. 

Sect. 2. It shall not be lawful for any physician to certify to the insanity of any person for the 
purpose of securing his commitment to an asylum, unless said physician be of reputable character, 
a graduate of some incorporated medical college, a permanent resident of the State, and shall have 
been in the actual practice of his profession for at least three years. And such qualifications shall 
be certified to by a judge of any court of record. No certificate of insanity shall be made except 
after a personal examination of the party alleged to be insane, and according to forms prescribed 
by the State Commissioner in Lunacy (with the State Commission in Lunacy); and every such 
certificate shall bear date of not more than ten days prior to such commitment. 

Ssct. 3. It shall not be lawful for any physician to certify to the insanity of any person for the 
purpose of committing him to an asylum of which the said physician is either the superintendent, 
proprietor, an officer, or a regular professional attendant therein. 
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Hardy, the prison physician. Within the year Dr. Hardy was re- 
lieved of all duties in the Department save those of Examiner in 
Lunacy, and our joint functions became and have continued inde- 
pendent. Upon the death of Dr. Hardy in April, 1886, my present 
associate, Dr. Allen Fitch, was appointed. 

In the earlier days there was no special place for the reception 
of the alleged lunatic ; and he was examined where he might be, in 
prison or hospital. Then all the suspected insane were sent to 
Bellevue Hospital, and placed in the “cells.” There were two wards 
in the basement of the building, one for males and the other for 
females. In these wards were received, not only the supposed 
lunatics, but all alcoholic, violently delirious, and refractory patients 
of the hospital; and frequently criminal patients were sent there, too, 
for safe keeping. I remember very well visiting the “cells” as an 
interne of the hospital, when all these classes were received. I 
was called as a surgeon to see a wretched woman, who had re- 
ceived a fracture of the arm in a drunken brawl, and who had been 
committed there as an alcoholic. It was at night, and the light was 
dim ; and a little child, scarcely more than three years of age, was 
clinging to the skirts of its mother, who was sodden with liquor. 
As I examined the arm of the drunken mother, the beautiful, inno- 
cent, pleading face looked up to me for mercy for her mother ; and 
I could not but be gentle with her for the child’s sake. I thought 
if the mother would only look upon the child with but a tenth part 
of that humanity and sympathy with which the child looked up to 
me, what a vast difference the case would assume. While this was 
taking place, I could hear the shrieks of fear on all sides from 
those in the delirium of alcohol by which the disturbed lunatic was 
continually excited. 

Long before 1882 the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction had recognized the necessity of separating the insane 
from the alcoholic ; and their persistent application had obtained 
an appropriation for the erection of a separate pavilion for the 
reception of the supposed insane. The year 1879 saw the comple- 
tion of the present Reception Pavilion for the insane at Bellevue 
Hospital. It was erected in the grounds of the hospital, and is a 
one-story brick building, divided by iron doors into two wards, one 
for males and one for females. Each side has a corridor, lighted 
and ventilated from above, containing eight rooms for patients, 
besides an examination room (which contains record and history 
books, and a medicine and instrument chest), a kitchen, where not 
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only food is received for the ward from the general kitchen of the 
hospital, but special diet is prepared as the resident physician 
may direct, the carving is also done, and all dangerous knives are 
kept there. One room is set apart as a linen closet, where the 
bedding and necessary clothing are kept for patients. There is 
also a lavatory, bath-room, and closets, removed from the ward by 
a passage ventilated and lighted by windows on either side, as 
well as by windows on either side of the closets. 

The only criticism that can be made concerning the Pavilion is 
that it might contain more sleeping-rooms, so that patients might 
be retained longer under observation without overcrowding. The 
cells were and still are under the care of the house staff, the med- 
ical staff dividing the service in looking after the cells. When 
the Pavilion was first established, it was placed under the same 
care, the house physician, having the supervision of the cells, also 
had the care of the insane admitted to the Pavilion. The Exam- 
iners then only passed on the mental condition and the propriety 
of commitment or discharge, the treatment of the patient while in 
the Pavilion resting with the house physician, who had no special 
training in the care of. the insane, and who had already sufficient 
work to care for his patients in his regular service, where his 
interest and heart really were. The oversight of the alcoholic and 
insane patients was an extra and entirely secondary duty of a busy 
physician. Soon after my appointment in November, 1882, Dr. 
Henry V. Wildman, who has had several years’ experience as as- 
sistant physician at the asylum on Ward’s Island, was appointed 
Resident Physician at Bellevue Hospital, in charge of the Pavilion 
for the insane. He resigned in October, 1887, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Stuart Douglas, who had been assistant physician at the 
City Asylum for over six years, and who is still Resident Physi- 
cian. In 1885 the general oversight of the Pavilion was placed 
under Dr. A. E. MacDonald, the General Superintendent of the 
New York City Asylums. 

You may now ask, Whence came the patients? The majority 
received at the Pavilion are committed by the Police Justices to the 
care of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction for 
examination as to sanity. The usual term of commitment is five 
days. Why jive days nobody seems to know, except that such has 
been the custom, and that length of time is usually sufficient for 
the purpose. The Police Justices commit for examination regard- 
ing sanity such persons as manifest evidence of insanity, in these 
classes : — 
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1st. Those persons who are arrested for petty offences, the 
nature and manner of the occurrence indicating an unbalanced 
mind. 

2d. Those who interrupt public meetings or divine service, who 
preach or orate in public places, their conduct appearing to be 
irrational. 

3d. Persons making complaint before Police Justices, at police 
stations in other courts, to the district attorney, or other public 
officials of wrongs and persecutions or of claims that appear to be 
imaginary. 

4th. Where complaint is made by citizens of persons who annoy 
them upon pretence that seems irrational. 

5th. Persons who may be found by the police wandering about 
the streets in an aimless or purposeless manner, or acting in a 
strange manner, or who are unable to give a rational account of 
themselves. 

6th. Those who have attempted suicide. 

7th. Those who are brought before a public magistrate, where 
the charge or testimony would warrant the suggestion that the 
individual might be insane and irresponsible. 

It is not infrequent for Police Justices to commit persons for ex- 
amination, and to indorse across such commitment, “ To be returned 
to court if found not insane.” In fact, Police Justices endeavor to 
be just, and to commit no person for lesser crimes, when evidence 
is produced to indicate insanity and irresponsibility, until the ques- 
tion of sanity has been passed upon by the City Examiners. In 
cases of grave crime, they commit for trial, leaving the court of 
higher jurisdiction to determine the question of sanity and respon- 
sibility. 

The Superintendent of the Poor, acting for the Commissioners 
in cases that are made public charges, where evidence is furnished 
that such person is insane and requires care and treatment as an 
insane person, gives permits for admission to the Pavilion for 
examination. 

The Examining Physician for the Department, where admission 
is sought to some hospital and his examination leads him to sus- 
pect insanity, gives permits for admission to the Pavilion for 
special examination regarding the applicant’s sanity and fitness for 
admission to the City Asylums or other institutions of the Depart- 
ment. 

A certain number of patients are brought by ambulance from 
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residences, where the statement of friends or the conduct of the 
patient leads the ambulance surgeon to conclude that the patient 
is insane. Some are sent directly from police stations, without 
a commitment from a Police Justice. These are usually excited, 
violent, or sick cases, in which the police feel they are not justified 
in retaining the individual at the police station for the time required 
to obtain the formal commitment. A few cases are admitted by 
the Resident Physician, where patients are brought by friends with 
letters from a family physician, or come voluntarily, or consent to 
temporary restraint. Where the patient is violent, dangerous, or 
very sick, the Resident Physician feels justified in admitting to the 
Pavilion without the formality of a commitment by a magistrate. 
In other cases, it is his habit to recommend an application to some 
Police Justice for formal commitment. 

Patients are transferred from the regular wards of Bellevue Hos- 
pital and from the alcoholic ward, but only after the examination 
and approval of the Resident Physician of the Pavilion (he in- 
dorsing the card with his signature) before the transfer is made. 
Patients are received from other hospitals and institutions when 
brought to Bellevue by ambulance. (I have thus far gone into this 
subject of admission to show the precautions that are taken to pre- 
vent the temporary detention even of any improper case in the 
examining Pavilion.) 

Where cases of insanity develop at other hospitals or institutions 
in the care of the Department of Charities and Correction, by 
order of the General Superintendent it is the duty of the Resident 
Physician of such institution or hospital to report to the Examiners 
in Lunacy, in writing, the existence of such patient and a history of 
the case, and to state that, in his opinion, the patient- is in such 
physical condition as to justify his transfer to the Asylum. The 
Examiners are directed to visit such patients at the various institu- 
tions where they may be, and pass judgment on the question of 
sanity and propriety of commitment to some of the City Asylums. 
The Examiners prefer to make their visits separately and to arrive 
at independent conclusions, though they have subsequently to unite 
in a dual certificate. 

Under the present dual certificate required by law, we are in the 
habit of dividing the work; and, while one Examiner makes out the 
certificates for the males, the other does so for the females. We 
alternate each month. The first Examiner, after the completion of 
his examination, makes out (if he considers the patient insane) a 
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certificate, and makes oath to it before a notary public, leaving the 
certificate in the notary’s charge. The second Examiner, if of the 
same opinion, signs the certificate prepared by the first Examiner, 
with such additions as his examination may lead him to make; 
then makes oath, as did the first Examiner, before the same notary, 
who acknowledges the certificate, and in this form it is presented to 
the Judge for approval. Should the two Examiners disagree in 
any case, as sometimes occurs, the case is referred to the Resident 
Physician, whose opinion decides the disposition of the case. 

Discretion is exercised by the Examiners and by the Resident 
Physician in regard to the discharge of patients to the care of 
friends and relatives. If the friends show a disposition and ability 
to care for the patients, they are usually discharged to their care, if 
they sign a contract agreeing properly to provide for them. If the 
patient be decidedly dangerous to himself and others, we usually 
insist that arrangements be made with some institution for proper 
care and treatment. All that is required is a reasonable assurance 
that both the patient and the community are properly guarded. 
When once the patient is lodged in some institution, the Examiners 
consider their responsibility ended. Of course, improper commit- 
ment or discharge would be still chargeable to them. Beyond that, 
they could hardly be held responsible. The Examiners stand be- 
tween the patient and the community. They must guard the wel- 
fare of the patient, consider his right to enjoy liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; and at the same time they must guard and protect the 
community. 

A patient should be committed to an institution for the insane 
for the following reasons :— 

1st. As the best means to insure recovery. Patients having 
large wealth may be as well treated and gain some advantages by 
home treatment, where the home can be constituted an asylum for 
asingle patient. In most of these cases, the only advantage gained 
is the avoidance of the name “asylum.” The benefits of the order 
and discipline of an institution in very many cases outweigh all 
the advantages of home treatment. In public casts, this mode of 
treatment is usually out of the question. 

2d. For the patient’s safety and well-being, they must be pro- 
tected against themselves and their own acts. They must be 
guarded from suicide, self-mutilation, and from acts that result 
from a failure to appreciate their surroundings, such as playing 
with fire, turning on gas, interfering with poisonous or dangerous 
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substances, exposing themselves to heat and cold, walking into 
dangerous places, and incurring the thousand and one risks that 
demented persons have done and are ever apt to do again. Very 
many, unable to support themselves, suffer, when at large, from lack 
of food, clothing, and shelter, and are constantly being brought to 
the Pavilion in the most wretched condition. This class of patients 
are usually fairly well off under supervision, and conduct themselves 
well in asylums. Many have to be protected from extravagances 
and waste of property, the result of delusion or lack of apprecia- 
tion. 

3d. For the protection of the community. The public demands 
protection from acts of violence, and from the dangers arising from 
the purposeless acts of the insane that threaten the public as well 
“as themselves ; those having delusions, the nature of which might 
lead to murder, assault, or serious annoyance. Ladies have a right 
to walk the streets without being accosted, annoyed, or frightened 
by lunatics who fancy the ladies are in love with them; and the 
husband should be permitted to enjoy his home without interrup- 
tion and threats from an insane person who imagines the wife is in 
love with him, and that the husband has cheated him of his rights. 
The lunatics who believe themselves kings, queens, presidents, 
heirs to thrones and property, and the like, are always dangerous, 
as well as those who have delusions of persecution. Those who 
have hallucinations, especially of hearing, are dangerous ; for they 
are influenced by their hallucinations. The voices that direct the 
lunatic may never make him dangerous to the community ; but who 
can tell what the next communication may be? God may tell an 
Abraham to slay his son, and never stay his hand. Simple Simon 
has wandered through the streets for a generation, and is being 
jeered at by the boys, as their fathers did before them; but to-day 
he turns, and with club or stone dashes out the brains of some 
innocent boy. It is a duty now generally acknowledged, of the 
community, to care for the insane who have not friends with means 
or the disposition to do so. 

Public and newspaper criticism is largely due to ignorance or a 
tendency to jump at conclusions without fully inquiring into the 
method and care exercised, not only in the examination and com- 
mitment of the insane, but their treatment in public institutions. I 
believe that the citizens of New York City can take pride in 
the methods employed in the examination and commitment of pub- 
lic insane, and the provision for the care of patients during such 
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examination. The Reception Pavilion is in every respect a hos- 
pital, with a Resident Physician and competent and trained attend- 
ants. Unnecessary detention at police stations and prisons, and 
the mingling of the insane with the criminal class, is avoided. 
All patients transferred from the Pavilion to the Asylum are ac- 
companied by attendants of their own sex, who remain with them 
until they are turned over to the care of the asylum authorities. 
Opportunity is afforded, in very many cases, to obtain a history of 
the patient, and to consult with friends and allow them the privi- 
lege of providing for the patients in other institutions, if they have 
the means and disposition to do so. 

The Superintendent of the Poor, Mr. William Blake, visits the 
Pavilion daily, and institutes investigation to ascertain if the 
patients are proper public charges and if they be properly charged 
to New York County. 

The following table will show the number of patients received 
during the past four years and their disposition : — 
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The percentage of discharges when I was first made Examiner 
was over thirty-three per cent. The percentage has gradually 
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diminished, from the great care exercised in the exclusion of 
admission of improper cases to the Pavilion. The number of ad- 
missions has decreased but slightly, but the number of improper 
admissions has lessened very much. This is due very largely to the 
oversight of a competent Resident Physician with increased power. 

In conclusion, I would state that every precaution is exercised to 
prevent improper admissions to the Reception Pavilion, and that 
the Examiners try to obtain histories from friends of all patients as 
to previous condition and conduct, and use this as independent 
evidence in determining the true mental condition of individuals 
who are presented to them for examination. We cannot but take 
pride in the fact that very seldom is a case registered at the Asylum 
as not insane (I believe but three times in ten years), and never, to 
my knowledge, has a discharged patient committed any outrage 
against the community in that time. The nearest approach to this 
was when a mother was discharged to the care of a daughter, when 
six weeks later both committed suicide. The one other case was a 
man who was sent to the almshouse, and some weeks later got into 
the river and was drowned. Whether this was a suicide or the act 
of a demented person is still a question. A large number of alms- 
house inmates are wildly demented, and are acknowledged to be so. 
These are the only evidences of misjudgment in the past ten years 
known to the writer. 

A female reporter was sent to the Asylum, and much newspaper 
comment was aroused ; and the Examiners cannot now appear in 
court without the question being asked them, “You once pro. 
nounced a sane person insane, did you not?” We are fallible. 
When we are called upon to examine a criminal where there is an 
object to simulate insanity, we are naturally suspicious, and view 
the case in that light. Why should we look upon every admission 
to the Pavilion with suspicion? Why should we consider every per- 
son an impostor? The individual person referred to was duly com- 
mitted by a Police Justice for examination, and the matron of a 
Home came and gave a history of irrational conduct, and that delu- 
sion was expressed sufficient to induce her to make the charge of 
insanity before the committing magistrate. That person’s con- 
duct was irrational while in the Pavilion, as it was before the Ex- 
aminers. She expressed inability to appreciate her surroundings, 
and would give no account of herself, and acted an inability to do 
so. There was no more reason to disbelieve her conduct and 
answers than those of any other patient. From her assumed con- 
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duct she could not be cast upon the street, and no account could 
be obtained of any friend to whom she could be turned over or 
who could give any history of her. She was simply a demented 
person, to be cared for until friends should appear, or she recover 
from her apparent demented condition. 

The Examiners of Lunacy in New York City are called upon to 
pass judgment upon about two thousand cases each year, of all 
nationalities, races, and colors,—those who speak only their na- 
tive languages, and individuals from every land under the sun, 
— patients and friends often telling untruthful stories from begin- 
ning toend. I have not unfrequently visited the Pavilion, finding 
ten patients on a side, not a single one able to speak the English 
language, and for a number of which it is impossible to find any 
interpreter. I can remember once when one of the Commissioners 
of the Department tapped me on the shoulder, and, pointing to a 
Chinaman, said, “ Don’t send him to the Asylum, for no one will 
be able to say when he has cleared up.” It must be borne in 
mind that most patients committed to the Pavilion perceive the nat- 
ure of the place, and are at once on the defensive and deny their 
delusions. Even demented patients seem to grasp the situation, 
and those who speak but little English at once deny their ability to 
speak any but their native language. Under such disadvantages we 
work; yet we strive to be just, not only to the patient, but to the 
community. 

















COUNTY JAILS AS REFORMATORY INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


BY EDWARD B. MERRILL, OF NEW YORK, 
[Read September 1, 1892.] 


In the consideration of the topic assigned to me for this meet- 
ing of your Association, you will be confronted by no new theories. 
In view of all the contributions which make so compact a body of 
the literature of knowledge upon this subject,— to be found well 
preserved in the various reports of penologists and of legislative 
committees, now so accessible to the seekers for information, and 
to those other papers which compose so splendid a literature of 
power,— the culmination of which, I think, is reached in the philo- 
sophic essay upon Prison Ethics by Herbert Spencer, in which he 
lifts with his strong hand this somewhat trite and difficult ques- 
tion of sociology to the high plane of public morals,— I cannot be 
encouraged by any light ambition in hoping to say to you anything 
new. Of the right to punish for crime, of the laws of nature and 
of society upon which that right may be based, and of their pur- 
pose, now so generally well settled and embodied in every known 
system of jurisprudence,— on these subjects I have nothing to say. 
I must now attempt to speak to you upon the county jail as a 
reformatory and State institution from an absolutely practical 
standpoint, or be dumb. And I mean by this use of the word 
“practical” to give you, without unnecessary elaboration, and in 
such literary form as the matter of this paper and the time for its 
preparation have allowed, the opinions I have formed from a some- 
what extended study of the subject, while serving as a member 
of a local committee on the jail in one of the counties of this 
State, together with such suggestions for changes and modifica- 
tions in the present jail system as have occurred to me as necessary 
to be made. 

The proposed end and purpose of the county jail system is well 
understood. In one of the States, by a delicate touch of irony, it 
is classified (but, to speak fairly, for purposes of convenience only) 
as one of the State denevolent institutions. This end and purpose 
is generally defined with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes 
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in the statutes of the several States. In New York it is especially 
provided that the common jails shall be kept by the sheriffs of the 
counties in which they are respectively situated, and shall be used 
as prisons for the detention of persons only committed in order to 
secure their attention as witnesses in any criminal case; for the 
detention of persons charged with crime and committed for trial; 
for the confinement of persons duly committed for any contempt 
or upon civil process; and for the confinement of persons sen- 
tenced to imprisonment therein upon conviction for any offence. 

By the law of New York, also, where the performance of any 
act, if prohibited by a statute, and no penalty for the violation of 
such statute is imposed by any statute, the doing of such act is a 
misdemeanor, the punishment for which is imprisonment in a 
penitentiary or county jail for not more than one year, or by a fine 
of not more than five hundred dollars. 

No criminal, after conviction, can be confined in the county jail 
for a longer period than one year. 

For the architecture of the jail, it is enacted by the Statute of 
1847 that each jail shall contain a sufficient number of rooms for 
the confinement of persons committed on criminal process and 
detained for trial, separately and distinct from prisoners under 
sentence; also, a sufficient number of rooms for the confinement of 
prisoners under sentence; and also a sufficient number of rooms 
for the separate confinement of persons committed on civil proc- 
ess for contempt, or as witnesses. 

The statute, among other things, provides that the prisoners, 
so far as practicable, shall be kept separate and apart from each 
other, and that the keepers shall prevent all conversation between 
the prisoners. ‘The latter shall also have sufficient quantity of 
inferior but wholesome food, and shall be kept at hard labor. 
A Bible shall be provided for each room, and divine service shall 
be held once each Sunday. 

It would be ungracious to criticise adversely the terms and pro- 
visions of this Statute of 1847. When we consider that it was 
enacted forty-five years ago, we can justly say, if we are to con- 
sider solely its terms and the amplitude of its provisions for the 
punishment and reformation of petty criminals, that it is an un- 
usually good statute, and the legislature which passed it is entitled 
to high praise. But in the observance of this, like that of many 
other statutes upon kindred subjects, based upon a sentiment 
too elevated to be reached by the average standard of public 
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opinion, which keeps all law alive and renders it effective,— this 
statute looking to the safe detention of the prisoner, to a mild but 
oftentimes useful and sufficient punishment,— was to be enforced by 
the sheriff. Now, the sheriff is one of a class of necessary officials, 
of whom it may be said generally that, whatever their private and 
personal character and standing in the community may be, as 
citizens merely, they are not those upon whom should be placed 
the duty of the reformation of petty criminals ; nor from whom can 
reasonably be expected any extended knowledge of the physical 
or scientific basis of crime, nor any especially illumined interest in 
the practical and beneficial results which depend altogether upon 
such knowledge, and upon the faithful performance of this branch 
of official duties. So this statute, in all that makes it praiseworthy 
as an effectively reformatory law, and which otherwise commends 
itself to our approval, failed utterly in its administration, and is 
now practically obsolete and a dead letter. 

To quote from Mr. Thomas’s elaborate and able paper upon the 
History of Prison Architecture (“‘ The History of Prison Architect- 
ure,” John R. Thomas, New York, 1892): “A place of mere con- 
finement is one thing, a place of mere punishment is another. A 
place which— while the prisoner is securely kept in it, and while 
he undergoes, at the least, the great punishment of a privation of 
liberty —is also a place of education and a place of reform, in 
which a prime object is that he shall go out a better and more 
useful man than he came in,—such a place has architectural re- 
quirements of its own, that cannot be satisfied merely by the 
construction of a place in which prisoners are securely kept, or of 
a place in which they are certain to suffer.” 

I suppose that the author of the New York Statute of 1847 really 
intended to provide for the construction of jails which should be 
“not places of detention merely, not places of punishment merely, 
but places of reform”; but how great was the failure in the execu- 
tion of his intention we shall see later on. Perhaps I can make 
myself clearer by relating some incidents of my own personal 
observation. They will certainly make plainer some suggestions 
I have to offer regarding a change in the treatment of petty crimi- 
nals, and the future use to which the buildings now occupied as 
county jails in this State may be put. 

The statute I have referred to was enacted in 1847. Some years 
afterwards a county jail was built by the Board of Supervisors in 
one of the counties in this State. It stands to-day as originally 
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built. Upon the outer walls is an inscription, cut in stone, inform- 
ing the curious passer-by, with a finer regard to the customary 
game played in the neighboring tavern than to the strict demands 
of a correct Latin version, that it was “ Erected Anno Domino 
1853.” 

From the internal form and arrangements of this building, con- 
structed under the supervision of a paid board of public officials, 
you would hesitate before saying that there was any statute on our 
books which prescribed the architecture of such a building, or that 
there are any legal requirements concerning it. 

It consists of a long room, in shape that of a parallelogram, in 
which there is a central tier of two stories. Into these are built. 
some twenty or thirty cells of the usual inadequate size. Upon 
three sides of this tier of cells there are corridors some ten feet in 
width, with walls of the height of the building, and with the usual 
narrow and grated windows. At one end of one of the long corridors 
there was provided the usually inconvenient, inefficient, and insan- 
itary water fixtures, and no bath-room. At the end of the other 
long corridor was a wooden door, which was the only entrance into 
the apartments provided for women and girls under commitment. 
Into this central room and these corridors all persons, whether old 
or young, white or black, tramp, drunkard, or loafer, with the con- 
victed or only accused criminal together with the witnesses of the 
crime, who were held for detention, and persons committed for 
contempt or on civil process were turned, indiscriminately, like 
sheep into a fold, there to stay until discharged by order of court. 
These poor creatures passed their whole days in utter idleness, each 
talking and teaching to the others, in the relating of his personal 
experiences, his methods of living, and every device known to any 
one of them, and such other schemes as could be planned by an 
exchange of the events in his past life. 

Through this crowd, jeered and insulted by both men and boys, 
were led or carried the women prisoners to their separate apart- 
ment. And through this wooden door, when both departments 
happened to be occupied at the same time, which was usually the 
case, a conversation between the prisoners passed, the profanity 
and indecency of which, on the one side of the partition, was only 
equalled by the licentiousness and depravity on the other side. 
This wooden door was afterwards replaced by one of iron; but 
that was not entirely effective to prevent communication between 
the inmates. The provisions of law for separate rooms for certain 
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classes of prisoners were substantially ignored in the construction 
of this building. And, as the law limits the sum to be expended 
in the enlargement and repairs of the jails to five hundred dollars, 
no changes could be made in that regard. The.average number 
of prisoners was twenty. The food supplied by the sheriff was 
far from inferior, and it was furnished at an extravagantly high price. 
In fact, the sheriff kept a boarding-house for petty criminals at 
the public expense, the rates of board varying in price in different 
years, from three dollars and a half to four dollars and a half per 
week for each criminal. These sums were always paid with but 
little, if any, sincere criticism by the public officials. A full house 
was altogether dependent upon the good will of the magistrates of 
the county who made the commitments. The food furnished was 
of a much better quality and of more variety than is usually found 
upon the tables of the farmers and mechanics in that neighbor- 
hood,— honest, industrious, and law-abiding citizens, who pay their 
own bills. 

A sincere effort was made by application to the county judge, 
and by repeated applications to the Board of Supervisors, to 
change this abnormal condition of affairs, and to bring the order 
of administration of the jail more into accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law, by providing labor for the prisoners in breaking 
stone for use on the public highways. And while for a brief 
period this was partially accomplished, yet, upon the whole, the 
effort failed of success. Some reasons for the failure I shall refer 
to later. 

In 1858 a step was taken by the legislature of New York to 
put the jails to a better use than that of a pretended reformatory 
institution, by a provision of law (Ch. 139, L. 1858) which per- 
mitted the supervisors of two of the counties of this State to con- 
tract with the Board of Supervisors of Albany County to receive 
and keep in the Albany County Penitentiary any person or per- 
sons who should be sentenced to confinement at hard labor by any 
court or magistrate in either of these two counties for any term 
not less than sixty days. And it was made the duty of every court, 
police justice, justice of the peace, or other magistrate by whom 
any person could be sentenced in either of these two counties, for 
any term not less than sixty days, for any crime or misdemeanor 
not punishable by imprisonment in the State Prison, during the 
continuance of the contract before mentioned, to sentence such 
person to imprisonment in the Albany County Penitentiary, there 
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to be received, kept, and employed in the manner prescribed by 
law and the rules and discipline of the penitentiary. 

This Act of 1858 was amended in 1859 (Ch. 289, L. 1859), and 
further amended in 1874 (Ch. 209, L. 1874), when it was extended 
to all the counties of the State, so that thereafter the misde- 
meanants sentenced for not less than sixty days, if the Boards of 
Supervisors contracted to that end, might be sent to the peni- 
tentiaries instead of to the county jails. 

Accepting the privileges as embodied in the provisions of this 
law of 1874, a contract was made by the Board of Supervisors of 
the particular county whose jail I have described, with the Board 
of Supervisors of a neighboring county in which was located one 
of the penitentiaries of the State, by which contract it was agreed 
that such sixty-day prisoners as should be committed to such peni- 
tentiary should be there received and confined at an agreed price 
not exceeding one dollar and a half per week. ‘This contract, 
while it continued in force, resulted in a considerable saving of the 
public funds. It was a means of confining misdemeanants in a 
prison where the discipline and punishment were more in accord 
with the requirements of justice and of the criminal law; and it 
also almost depleted the boarding-house of the sheriff. It was, 
I think, mainly owing to this last result that the law in that part 
of the State became a dead letter. I believe that after the con- 
tract had expired by limitation it was only once renewed ; and the 
law, though it remains upon our statute book unrepealed, is obso- 
lete. You know that under the laws of New York the sheriff is 
the legal jail-keeper, and that he and all the magistrates are offi- 
cers elected by the people; that the offices are the chief spoils of 
the local politicians, and to get and keep them the end and aim 
of their existence. Now, as soon as the sheriff discovered that his 
total fees as turnkey were being reduced in amount, that the num- 
ber of his boarders was lessened, and dire destruction threatened 
his almost sole business and_occupation, he was not slothful in 
finding out the cause ; and he found that it was not because petty 
crime was less in that county, but because the magistrates, in 
obedience to the then new provisions of law, had sent all the sixty- 
day prisoners to the penitentiary. The jail-keeper himself will tell 
you he is not there for the purpose of lessening crime, nor are his 
nights disturbed nor is his rest broken by reflections upon the wisest 
methods of reform for the petty criminal. Under the present sys- 
tem his object, for reasons personal to himself, lies in the other 
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direction. His interest as an office-holder, paid by fees as turnkey 
and by board money, is in a frequent opening of the doors and in 
having the jail well filled with boarders. So, to stop this depletion 
of his income, and to prevent the office of jail-keeper from becom- 
ing utterly useless as a money-making position, his political train- 
ing and party standing were of use to him; and it needed but a 
word or a hint of his wishes to his co-politico magistrates to have 
them avoid the strict provisions of the new law, from the observance 
of which something of advantage and benefit to the public, and to 
the criminal, in the way of training, discipline, and reform, was 
reasonably to be expected. And this avoidance they each of them 
evidenced by thereafter sentencing all the petty criminals who were 
convicted before them to fifty-nine days in the county jail instead 
of to sixty days in the penitentiary. 

We found that neither sheriff, nor jail-keeper, nor magistrate 
could be expected to evince any regard for law or for public opin- 
ion, or any respect for the requirements of a sincere and strict per- 
- formance of the duties of the office of the petty magistrate, for the 
possible reform of the criminal or the duties of the good citizen, if 
their party leaders for any reason required it to be otherwise, or if 
the personal advantage of the party office-holder thereby assumed 
any risk. This was a verification, from his own neighborhood, of 
the apothegm of the Bishop, “that a public office is a private 
snap.” To counteract this intentional violation of their official 
duties, and the non-observance by the magistrate of the provisions 
of this excellent law, it was suggested that the office of jail- 
keeper be made a salaried office, at such salary as the several 
Boards of Supervisors should fix, and the price of board of the 
criminal be limited to a sum not to exceed the highest price paid 
to the penitentiary, or one dollar and a half per week. This 
method, it was thought, would in a large degree reduce the annual 
expenses of the jail, remove the chief inducement to keeping it full 
of boarders, and by indirection relieve the magistrates from the 
temptation to maintain their party standing by subserving the 
material business interests of one of their local party leaders. 
But this proposition never passed beyond the point of suggestion. 
And, while it was deemed to be in every way practical, no organ- 
ized and persistent effort was ever made to enact it into a law. 

I do not feel that, by whatever else I may say to you, I can make 
clearer the present condition of the “ County Jails as Reformatory 
Institutions.” The subject of the care and reform of petty crimi- 
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nals is one which, on its practical side, touches life and society at 
many points. If we deal with it broadly, in general terms, or upon 
the highest ethical plane, we shall escape all criticism save such as 
is borne in the ordinary and usual phrases which follow every a 
priori discussion,— that it harms no one and may please for a time 
those who engage in it, but that liberty and the State are still safe. 
But when one attempts, in some practical way, from a benevolent, 
or philanthropic, or charitable, or scientific motive, to interfere 
with the established and time-worn methods, and to change any 
system or part of a system of gwasi-organized public and State 
institutional or jurisprudential polity, at that moment he moves 
upon a watchful and suspicious public force, and touches the sensi- 
tive tentacles of the commonalty themselves at many points. He 
must of necessity, in the present order of things, interfere with 
the vested interest of the politician, the purveyor of offices, the 
office-holder and office-seeker; the distiller, brewer, and liquor- 
dealer ; the parents of children either born into a career of crime 
or led by the failings and neglect of their natural guardians and by 
the temptations of their environment to fall into it. He will also 
touch the penurious private citizen at his most sensitive point of 
tax-paying ; and the intending reformer’s patience will be tried to 
the last degree of endurance by the foolish and affected sentimen- 
talists, whose interest in the criminal class early and easily, but 
repeatedly, expends itself in a few caramels and flowers, and in 
vacuous phrases of prim and prudish pretensions. It was in the 
West, where a visitor at the jail said to the man behind the bars, 
“ Poor, poor man! may I offer you this bunch of flowers?” and he 
replied, “‘ You’ve made a mistake, Miss: the fellow that killed his 
wife and children is in the next cell. I’m yere for stealin’ a cow.” 
And all these will, each in his own chosen way, express his opposi- 
tion, and condemn at the first hearing every contemplated reform, 
whatever may be its historical support or scientific merit. And it 
is just here, at the outset of any well-considered work in this direc- 
tion,— when one meets with a difficulty in arousing any active and 
intelligent interest in the career and reformation of misdemean- 
ants, and with the loud and exaggerated expression of opposition 
on the part of the thoughtless and really indifferent citizen,— that 
one almost despairs of the real usefulness of any effort on his part 
toward this end. I know nothing of the “higher criticism” ; but, 
with this before me, I lose faith in the early maturity of the prom- 
ises of poetic prophecy, when, with impunity, the “sucking child 
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shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice’s den.” 

Crime may be defined as a violation of public law. In ancient 
times, when there was no organized society, and before man was 
possessed of any belief in personal rights of property or life, when 
“might was right,” and brute force ruled every tribe and family, 
almost every person may be said to have been, more or less, a 
criminal, and crime to have been a violation of private right, and 
perhaps of divine law. Those men and women who, then living, 
perceived in themselves and their fellows the possession of a 
moral sense, who listened to its precepts, assented to and obeyed 
its suggestions, being guided by it in the conduct of their lives, 
finally brought the human race up to that point of development 
where society could be organized upon a civilizing basis. 

Since that day, by slow degrees, but with halting footsteps, 
crime has gradually decreased. But it still remains what it has 
always been, a difficult problem with which'to deal. The theolo- 
gian has endeavored to treat it by an exegesis of the text, “The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,” and he 
has failed; the missionary has tried to cure it by a distribution of 
“tracts” among criminals, upon some irrelevant topic, and he 
has failed; and society, while protecting itself in a slight meas- 
ure from the annoyance and expense of crime and the criminal by 
the enactment of laws of more or less efficacy for the time being, 
which laws, by providing for the detention and punishment of the 
criminal, have done nothing in the direction of a permanent re- 
form, may also be said to have failed. But I am persuaded we 
shall, by the labors of Christian men and women, by the studies of 
scientific men into the laws of life, and in their physiological and 
psychological researches, discover at the last the causes of crime 
to which an abundant remedy may be applied. 

I have been greatly interested in a paper read before the Indiana 
Medical Society in June, 1891, by Gonzalva C. Smythe, M.D., 
upon “The Influence of Heredity in producing Disease and De- 
generacy,” to much of which I incline to give my entire asssent. 
In course of his discussion of his topic, he says: “It is conceded 
now by almost everybody that insanity is not a disease of that im- 
material, unknown quantity formerly known as the mind; but, on 
the contrary, it is an abnormal physiological and psychological 
manifestation of a physically diseased and degenerate nervous sys- 
tem. It is impossible for me to conceive of a mind separate and 
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distinct from a brain, any more readily than of digestion without a 
stomach and gastric juice, or the secretion of bile without a liver. 
..+ This unfortunate class of patients is no longer regarded as de- 
moniacs, and the clergy is no longer expected to relieve them of 
devils by casting them out. It is certainly a physical disease, and 
in a large proportion of cases is caused by heredity. But it may 
be based upon an acquired condition, which is also clearly trans- 
missible to offspring. ... Crime based on a degeneration of the 
nerve tissue, inherited in this manner, is a physical disease as cer- 
tainly as insanity and inebriety, and is the result of imperfect cer- 
ebration of a badly constructed brain. The thoughts, feelings, de- 
sires, impulses, and, in fact, all his actions, the inability to restrain 
himself even when he is fully aware that he is committing a crime 
against the law and humanity, is a physiological and psychological 
result of the anatomical construction of the criminal’s brain.” 

If this position be scientifically correct, you will readily perceive 
the variance in their respective directions of the lines along which 
run the causes of crime and the methods which have been adopted 
for its reformation and cure. 

There will be no difficulty attending any effort to find testimony 
to establish the fact that crime, like insanity and inebriety, is he- 
reditary. The history of the Jukes family, by Mr. Dugdale, the 
reports of the State Boards of Charities and of city missionaries, 
and many monographs upon special cases will abundantly supply 
the evidence if the facts should be disputed. 

If the cause of any human ill is discovered, and the fact be ad- 
mitted that such ill is transmissible to offspring, a great light is 
at once let in upon the way to its cure; and the duty is clear, if 
you could remove it. The criminals which we are considering are 
classed as petty criminals, or misdemeanants. As the degree of 
their crime is deemed to be petty and their punishment for a short 
period only, one might reasonably presume that it should not be a 
difficult matter with which to deal, nor one the reformation and 
removal of which might not be accomplished. But it is far other- 
wise. We have been too lenient towards crime and its causes, and 
towards its miserable subjects. The labors of Howard and Dor- 
othea Dix, and of all the other benevolent saints, philanthropists, 
and preachers who have heretofore undertaken in all sincerity the 
accomplishment of so beneficent a work, have so far all but 
utterly failed. All that we in this nineteenth century have to show 
as the outcome of all their labors is the institution now known — 
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as the County Jail. As practically administered, I have fully de- 
scribed it to you. It still remains as it was before the fathers, and 
the practices and methods of its administration are but little, if 
any, better now than then. I do not hesitate to say that, as Re- 
formatories, they are false in name; that they are utter, absolute, 
and positive failures, a disgrace to our boasted and boastful civil- 
ization, a preposterous institution, worthy only of plenary condem- 
nation when measured by the tenets of the Christian religion, and, 
when contrasted with the conceits of mankind, fit subjects only for 
the scornful laughter of the gods. 

As reformatory institutions, they do not reform, but they im- 
pair. ‘The confinement therein, in idleness, is an entirely inade- 
quate punishment ; and they are always a refuge for the hardened 
and incorrigible misdemeanants, who oftentimes commit a petty 
crime in order that they may be committed there during the winter 
months, as itis for them the warmest, most social, and best pro- 
visioned abode to which they have ready access. The discipline 
does not deter any one from the violation and continued violation 
of law; and, as jails exist to-day, with but one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, they serve the public only as the preparatory school for 
advancement in crime, out of which the most apt pupils are ma- 
triculated into the State Prison and to moral death. 

If such an institution be allowed to live; if its defects of admin- 
istration be continued, and such direful results be viewed hence- 
forward with the same constant and apathetic indifference as in 
the past; if the care and treatment of petty criminals be not 
changed and the canons of jail discipline be not made more con- 
sonant with the rights of the individual, as maintained in a well- 
ordered community ; if we still close our eyes to the immoral epi- 
demic which so insidiously encompasses and attacks the young, 
the ignorant, and the inexperienced, and, still refusing to them a 
helping hand, we blindly follow the insufficient, destructive, and 
inequitable methods of the present system,—I cannot refrain 
from asking, in view of the creeds of the churches, of the preach- 
ing of the Divine Master, of our duties under the maxims of good 
citizenship, of our education and of our own self-respect, in what 
set terms we may express the excuses for our neglect, of how we 
can make answer to the prayer of, “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
nor of how society before the everlasting judgments of God can 
stand justified. 

I have no quarrel with any one who deems my judgment too 
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severe, or who may differ from me in opinion as to the remedy for 
all this ill which I have to offer for your consideration ; nor any 
vanity to be hurt if my propositions for the reform of petty crimi- 
nals be wholly rejected. The suggestions I make, as tending 
towards the result we all are seeking, may perhaps furnish a 
standing place, if nothing more, for the discussion, or the begin- 
ning of a new consideration, of this important and vital question 
of sociology, What to do with the petty criminal and with the 
incorrigible misdemeanant? And, if such standing place only be 
adopted and such discussion be begun on these lines, I shall be 
content. 

If these statements regarding the county jails are a fair dis- 
closure of their present condition and administration, and of their 
complete failure as reformatory institutions, then, of course, as 
places for confinement of convicts, we must adjudge that they 
should be abolished; for otherwise we condemn ourselves. But 
before such a change in the administration of our criminal juris- 
prudence is made, some substitute must be devised and provided 
to take their place, such as will more equitably and wisely meet 
the intrinsic necessities of the question, and tend in a larger 
degree both to reform the ordinary criminal and to reduce crime 
I shall express my suggestions towards such a change in a formal 
way, and as briefly as their number and scope will permit. 

First.— Petition the legislature for an act directing the governor 
to appoint an independent and non-partisan commission of five 
persons, to be composed of both men and women, without salary, 
their personal expenses only being paid, to serve for two years ; 
they being directed to personally visit and examine every jail and 
penitentiary in the State, and report to the legislature upon their 
location, architecture, sanitary condition, adaptation to their 
present pretended use as reformatory institutions, and also upon 
the number, sex, age, parentage, residence, occupation, and nation- 
ality of the inmates. 

Second.— Based upon such report, an act should be prepared 
providing for the establishment of workhouses and reform and 
nautical schools, to which all petty criminals should be thereafter 
committed; and the jails as places for the confinement of petty 
criminals should thereafter be abolished. The act should embrace, 
in every possible aspect and regard, the future care, punishment, 
and reformation of the inmates, and a strict observance of its pro- 
visions be made mandatory upon all the courts. The respective 
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workhouses and schools for males and females should be located 
in different districts; and the districts may, for convenience and 
economy, be composed of several counties. The various schools 
of instruction and occupations of the inmates should be placed 
under the care, visitation, and supervision of either the Superintend- 
ent of Prisons or of the State Board of Charities; or, better still, 
of a local, independent, non-partisan board of three or five persons, 
both men and women, resident in the district in which their insti- 
tutions are located, and to be known as the Board of Control of 
Reformatory Institutions. To this board, in conjunction with the 
superintendent or matron in charge, should be left the entire care, 
instruction, occupation, and final disposition and discharge of the 
inmates. The habitual drunkard should be sent to an inebriate 
asylum ; and both he and the incorrigible criminal should be sen- 
tenced indeterminately, and without power of pardon by the 
Executive. The Board of Control for each district to meet all the 
other boards in the State at stated quarterly periods, to compare 
their work, discuss new problems appertaining to their work, as 
they may arise, and to make annually a joint report to the legisla- 
ture. 

Third.— Every subordinate officer and employee, under the 
Superintendent of Prisons, and all such as may have the charge 
and superintendence of the proposed workhouses and Reform and 
Nautical Schools, under the State Board of Charities, or the pro- 
posed local Board, shall be classified under and placed within the 
provisions of the Civil Service Law, so that every superintendent, 
official, matron, employee, servant, and laborer therein shall be re- 
moved from partisan politics. 

Fourth.— Add to the duties of the State Board of Health an ac- 
tive and compulsory examination and oversight over the physical 
and sanitary condition of each workhouse, school, and inmate, with 
ample powers to effect all proposed changes, and to employ the 
inmates, if desirable, upon any work of public drainage and other- 
wise, and to report in detail each year. 

Fifth.— Congress should pass an Act forbidding the landing of 
any immigrant in whose family there has been a convicted crimi- 
nal for the past three generations. Each immigrant to furnish 
such evidence by affidavit of two unrelated persons, to be sworn 
before, and a certificate thereon obtained to that effect from, the 
American consul at the port of departure. Every steamship or 
sailing vessel to be heavily fined if convicted of bringing any immi- 
grant without such certificate. 
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Sixth.— The passage of a strenuous compulsory education law, 
with appointment of truant officers to attend to its enforcement, 
such truant officers to be under the Civil Service Law. 

Seventh.— Absolute prohibition of sale or delivery of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to minors, under penalty of forfeiture of license. 

Eighth.— An absolute provision of law for a complete jail deliv- 
ery every thirty days. 

NVinth.— Especial provision for absolute separation of husband 
and wife when either or both are criminals, and also the separa- 
tion of children from criminal parents, with provisions for their 
care and education in some institution during minority. 

Such, in brief and informally, are the suggestions I have to sub- 
mit to you, as the results of such consideration as I have given to 
the topic in hand. They are submitted with a slight hope that 
they may give some direction to a more philosophical and equi- 
table solution of our difficulties by persons of more experience and 
riper judgment. 

The inexorable logic of the laws of nature I deem to be a great 
encouragement to any future efforts of the sociologist to make our 
common jails to be reformatory institutions in fact as they have 
heretofore been in name and intent, but which in reality are such 
lamentable and disastrous failures. For if, by observation and re- 
flection, both the physical and mental bias and idiosyncrasy of the 
misdemeanant can be accurately discerned, what can prevent, 
by a careful induction, the ascertainment of the cause? and, the 
cause being discovered, a remedy may be applied. If it be ig- 
norance, you may compel study; if alcoholism, restraint and absti- 
nence ; if heredity, a change of environment, diet, and discipline ; 
if idleness, a compulsion to labor and to the conquest of slothful- 
ness. But, if after all has been done that can be done, the crimi- 
nal be incorrigible, then for him only absolute and final seclusion 
from the world, without power of pardon by any executive author- 
ity, will meet the just demands of society and of the highest 
equity. 

To accomplish such results, you have the willing aid of a large 
body of helpers: the great majority of estimable citizens who keep 
the law and preserve the autonomy of the State ; the clergy, whose 
office and province it is now, as it has always been and will re- 
main, to preserve among the people the “abiding naturalness and 
beauty of the sentiment of patriotism,” to inculcate the noblest 
spirit of civic virtue and public duty, and to teach in words of liv- 
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ing light how far above the mere self-satisfaction of the Christianity 
of talk is the more exceeding glory of the Christianity of thinking 
and doing; the learned body of scientists, with all the world as 
their realm, to whom nothing is foreign which relates to either the 
“magnitude of nature or the majesty of man”; and those many 
philanthropists, patriots, and reformers, lovers of their country, and 
of children, of men and women, of the poor, the neglected, the 
outcast, and the criminal, towards whom society in general, from 
fear or indifference, offers but an averted head. From all these 
and more we shall find such aid and help in our endeavors, shall 
in the end reach such grand results of accomplishment, that, to 
others who follow, the public prophecy of the millennium on the 
earth shall become the supreme article of their faith, a record of 
the promise of Scripture engraved upon the hearts of men, an as- 
surance of the wisdom, and desire for justice in mankind, and of 
the divine origin of the attributes of human love. You will not 
despair, even if the mite of your sympathy shall fall without clan- 
gor into the treasury of public opinion, and the State shall seem to 
reject the gift; for on your way to the new home which shall yet 
be erected for these wayward children of men your footsteps shall 
lead you past an altar upon which is this superscription: “ He that 
goeth forth in humility, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 











AMERICAN CHILDHOOD FROM A MEDICAL 
STANDPOINT. 


BY HENRY LING TAYLOR, M.D. 


A good deal has been said and written about our national tem- 
perament and physique; and it is doubtless true that the various 
stocks of the Old World, transplanted to our soil and subjected 
to new conditions of life, have felt the moulding influences of 
changed surroundings. The human organism is pre-eminent in its 
marvellous adaptability to the most varied conditions of life. It 
has complex mechanisms which convey, store up, modify, and dis- 
charge the showers of impressions constantly received through 
nerve-endings in the skin, membranes, and tissues, as well as 
through the organs of special sense. We recognize that different 
individuals and races react somewhat differently to stimuli: they 
have inherited or acquired special characteristics of mind and 
body, largely due to habits evoked by special surroundings, and 
ingrained by frequent repetition, whether in themselves or in their 
ancestors. If inherited bias counts for very much in moulding the 
organism, this is equally true of impressions frequently repeated, 
or the steady push of constantly acting, though it may be scarcely 
noticed, forces. 

Conspicuous factors in modern life are the extreme specializa- 
tion of pursuits and occupations, tending to narrow and réstrict 
experience, and the herding together of dense masses of population 
in large cities, toward which the more venturesome and ambitious 
individuals tend to gravitate, and where larger opportunities are 
provided, only at the cost of more strenuous competition, and in 
many respects less favorable hygienic conditions. Success is paid 
for, both directly and remotely, in pounds of flesh. It has been 
claimed that the strongest blood cannot endure continuous city life 
for more than three generations, but must be kept alive by the 
infusion of country blood or by the return in some degree to coun- 
try life. Thus our large cities are a kind of biological furnace, 
which in the end consumes the lives supplied to it, in order to 
obtain the product in trade, science, and art. If, in the course of 
this fiery ordeal, the individual receives a keener temper or a finer 
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polish, he may not become stronger physically or better balanced 
mentally ; and thousands, unable to endure the strain, are cast off 
or incapacitated, while hundreds of thousands are not able to 
transmit to their children the physical endowment which they 
themselves originally possessed. It is the purpose of this paper 
to study the physiological tendency of the forces to which many 
American children are subjected, especially in our largest cities, 
where the logical effects of characteristic habits or traits are most 
strikingly evident. Physicians know that city children get too 
little light and air, do not take enough of the right kind of exer- 
cise, are often overfed or underfed, are pushed or pampered too 
much in their studies, and especially in their emotions, and fre- 
quently shorten their childhood to become little men and women 
before emerging from pinafores and knickerbockers. Such criti- 
cisms have been frequently passed, and that they are not un- 
founded we can all testify. 

We instinctively recognize more truth than jest in Henry 
James’s description of the little girl who rushed into the parlor on 
roller skates, shouting, “Get out of the way!” And we have at 
once a clearer mental picture of her pale, eager face, slim figure, 
shallow chest, attenuated limbs, and weak ankles, so inevitably 
does the simple exclamation suggest a correlated and too familiar 
physique. Healthy immigrants, or country people coming to the 
city to live, usually lose their fresh, ruddy color in a few months, 
and their firm flesh becomes flabby, though city people are, as a 
rule, better walkers and can stand more of certain kinds of exer- 
tion, We may take the physique of the little girl on roller skates 
as a type of frequent occurrence. In children of the correspond- 
ing class the feelings may be intense or sluggish, but in either case 
betray the lack of proper balance and correct discipline. There is 
a precocity in knowledge of people and social relations,— darkest 
ignorance with regard to most natural objects and processes. The 
mind and body may be restlessly active or listless and indolent. 
In either case the fundamental qualities of docility and poise are 
lacking. There may be much development on the esthetic side, 
or much in comparison with the neglect of the practical. The city 
child is handicapped from the start. He is usually produced with 
difficulty from overtaxed and under-nourished, not necessarily 
underfed stock, rather than from the superabundant vitality of 
robust natures. The cultured mother rarely has sufficient vigor 
to nurse her infant, and it is brought up on some substitute, 
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which, at the best, is but a makeshift. Whatever modern life and 
culture may have done for our women, they hardly seem, in their 
extreme forms, to have prepared them for the intelligent care of 
their offspring, whose arrival is often regarded with pathetic help- 
lessness. There is, however, enough of New England’s “ inflamed 
moral sense ” in our midst to furnish our women with a fair share 
of conscience, so that their errors are as apt to be due to over- 
solicitude as the reverse. Take the matter of clothing, for exam- 
ple: this is frequently piled on till the hapless youngster presents 
the appearance of a bale of millinery, impeding movements, keep- 
ing the child overheated, and forming a conspicuous part of the 
hot-house life which the child is henceforth to lead. Literally “hot- 
house’; for there is something in our houses, their heating appa- 
ratus, or the habits of the people, which keeps our residences at a 
tropical heat during the cold season. I am inclined to think it is 
partly a result of our high-pressure life. A tired brain and ex- 
hausted nerves crave warmth ; and indolent or sedentary habits 
do not predispose one to bear a bracing temperature. Be that as 
it may, the little ones grow up in an atmosphere of steady, relaxing 
warmth ; and the continual endeavor is to protect them from any- 
thing approaching cold. Their baths are usually hot; and there is 
a noticeable absence of that skin culture which comes naturally to 
country children, living out of doors, sleeping in a cold room, skat- 
ing or snow-balling in winter, and swimming in the neighboring 
pond in summer. 

It seems that the whole tendency of city life is toward “ mak- 
ing it easy,” physically, tor the individual by the elimination of 
all except the simplest demands on the organism,— forgetting 
that our powers are developed by their cultivation, and inevitably 
deteriorate with disuse. Our life is so artificial that we require 
gymnasiums, field-sports, and outings to keep a decent physical 
equilibrium ; and we ought in addition to give particular attention 
to vascular gymnastics, and to the culture and development of the 
unstripped muscular fibres, which play so fundamental a part in 
vital economy, by placing more dependence on their adjustive and 
resisting powers through a systematic and judicious exposure of the 
skin to cold water, cold air, and the vicissitudes of weather. As 
to the diet of children after the nursing age, it is likely that our 
city children fare better than many of their country cousins. There 
is probably no country in the world where there is such an attrac- 
tive variety of cheap and wholesome food of all classes — meats, 
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cereals, vegetables, and fruit—as in our own. ‘The general habit 
of fruit-eating, which seems to be growing, is, I believe, salutary, 
and to be encouraged. Good fruit is practically within the reach 
of all at all seasons, and we are probably the only nation out of 
the tropics where fresh fruit is a staple article of diet every day in 
the year. The temptation and tendency in the diet of children are 
toward an over-indulgence in animal and saccharine food and in 
elaborate made dishes ; and the practice of allowing children to 
eat at the same hours with their elders, and substantially the same 
things, is liable to result in a trying regimen for the child. 

In regard to fresh air, the youthful citizen of the metropolis is 
not likely to get too much of it indoors, and the few hours a day 
spent on the sidewalk or in a perambulator are a sorry substitute 
for rolling over the grass or tumbling about the door-yard. When 
the child is a few years older, the difficulty is increased. Young 
children are in constant motion ; and this is Nature’s method of 
educating the muscles and nerve-centres in the selection and de- 
velopment of those complicated associated movements and corre- 
lated reactions which finally form the automatic groundwork of 
our life. We are brought by these means into contact with all 
kinds of natural objects, in order that we may become aware of their 
attributes and react promptly and advantageously to their stimula- 
tion. The city child, however, instead of soil with its diversified 
coverings, has hard and mostly level floors or pavements ; instead 
of grateful greenish, bluish, or brownish tints, the patchwork surface 
of our houses and streets ; and, instead of restful silence or simple 
and harmonious sounds, the irritating jar of complicated, intense, 
and discordant noises. We may compare the conditions to which 
the city child is subjected to the life of a trainman, who is ham- 
pered in his movements and at the same time subjected to -storms 
of auditory, visual, and other impressions in unending succession. 

I recently had occasion to compare the development of a typi- 
cal city boy of eighteen months with that of a little girl of fifteen 
months brought up in a small inland town. The boy was the only 
child of cultivated city parents. The little girl was the youngest 
of several children, and her parents were plain tradespeople. 
Though the girl had congenital club-foot and had never walked, 
she had remarkably good control over the movements of the arms, 
legs, head, and trunk. She placed her finger on or grasped an ob- 
ject with exactness, threw a ball with force and precision, and 
hitched herself about the floor with great dexterity and rapidity. 
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All her movements were well planned and well executed, and 
many of them complicated, such as putting a tin cup upon the end 
of a stick and shaking it without letting it fall off. She could 
speak only a few words, but had a great deal to say in her baby 
language. The expression on her face was placid and contented, 
though often animated ; and she would sit for hours on the floor 
and amuse herself. She rarely cried, took her daily naps as a mat- 
ter of course, and slept quietly all night. Teething did not annoy 
her, and, in spite of irregular feeding, her digestion was good. 

The little boy refused to creep or sit on the floor at all, but ran 
about incessantly. His movements, except locomotion, were far 
less complicated and precise than those of his playmate. He 
could not put the cup on the stick, though he tried repeatedly, nor 
throw a ball nearly so well. He was incessantly and intensely in- 
terested in the things he saw, but only fixed his attention on an 
object for aninstant. He had no initiative; and, as he was unable 
to amuse himself, he was never left alone. He talked a great deal, 
but not plainly, and understood nearly everything that was said to 
him ; and it pleased him to mimic the little girl’s ways and prattle. 
He was very fond of having the piano played to him, and could 
always distinguish the tunes he had heard a few times. He 
was bright and intelligent, and, when feeling well, very good and 
happy, but was a bad sleeper, and at times cross and fretful. In 
spite of scrupulous attention to diet, he was a martyr to indi- 
gestion, and teething caused him much suffering. 

It is noticeable that many city children are thrown more among 
adults and less with children than is desirable, partly from the cus- 
tom of relegating a large part of the parental responsibility to a 
nurse, partly from the small average number of children in a fam- 
ily, and partly from the limiting conditions of city life, which are 
somewhat unfavorable to real sociability. The chances are that, 
unless a child runs the streets, he will see more of two or three or 
half a dozen adults than of all the rest of the world put together. 
This is abnormal and unwholesome, as it deprives the child of the 
kind of mental stimulus aud discipline suited to his age, and sub- 
Stitutes something wholly inappropriate and harmful in its ten- 
dency. When the school years come, the children have compan- 
ionship, at least in school hours, but also in many instances an 
imperfect school hygiene, with its bad air, poor light, cramped 
positions, and other drawbacks. Dr. C. F. Folsom says of city 
school children, “ Pale faces, languid work, poor appetite, dis- 
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turbed sleep, headache, and what is vaguely called nervousness, 
are more common among them than they should be among chil- 
dren of their ages,” and speaks of “constitutions weakened during 
the school years instead of strengthened, as they should be.” 

On account of lack of familiarity with country life, many city 
children of the lower school grades, as shown by President G. 
Stanley Hall, have the most extraordinarily distorted ideas about 
the commonest natural objects and phenomena, and much of this 
mass of misinformation remains in adult life. On the other hand, 
they may be keen judges of character and conduct, and be well 
able to hold their own in a bargain or an argument. Of a class of 
about thirty girls from eight to thirteen years of age, living east of 
the Bowery, only three had been in Central Park, and only four 
had ever visited the country. When taken to Central Park by a 
friend, they first asked if they might step on the grass, and then, 
with the natural instinct of young animals, lay down and rolled 
on it. 

As already remarked, it is natural for the young child to move 
about and change its attitude almost incessantly. In the words of 
Sir William Jenner, “it joys to exercise every muscle”; and it is 
equally true that its eyes, attention, and mind should never be 
directed continuously at one object for very long. A child loves 
to glance at this object, pick up that, reach out for a third, and 
not restlessly, but wonderingly, caressingly, and joyously, just as, 
a short time before, the infant played contentedly with its rattle or 
its ring, waving it about or putting it into its mouth with endless 
repetition, but always without studious observation or strain of 
attention. I am afraid we often injure these small eyes and ten- 
der brains by requiring continuous repose of body and fixation of 
eye and attention on some one object, as is often done in the kin- 
dergarten and primary work, at the cost of ocular and nervous 
strain ; and this, combined with bad light and general driving, may 
account for much of modern myopia, headache, and nervous trou- 
bles. We should advance in the education of muscle, eye, and 
brain from the general to the particular, and impose no task re- 
quiring precision or intense application upon young children. 
Nature is a good schoolmistress ; and her lessons are fundamental 
ones, no matter how much we may supplement them at school or 
university. The infant is learning fundamental lessons in the cor- 
relation of muscle, brain, and sense through the almost incessant 
activity of his arms and legs, at first without purpose, afterward in 
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reaching, grasping, or trying to move about, and also when he 
smiles back at his mother or is quieted by her voice. So is the 
child, repeating nursery rhymes or busy with its quiet play or 
romping games; or the youth with his carpenters’ tools, or riding, 
swimming, or hunting,—and learning just as truly, and perhaps 
more truly, than the student burning midnight oil over Greek and 
calculus. Nature is never systematic in the school sense; and, 
however much we may systematize, we must at the same time cul- 
tivate our powers and round out our individuality by keeping in 
touch with so much of Nature and man as lies within our horizon, 
in a restful, informal way. If a man is to develop into something 
more than a machine or formula, he should be encouraged from 
childhood to bring all his powers into relation with his environ- 
ment and to seek a wide range of adjustments between himself 
and the outer world, beyond the treadmill round of special or 
formal pursuits which: necessarily occupy much of his attention. 
Many fail to appreciate the importance of this indispensable natu- 
ral culture, and endeavor to supplant the spontaneous by the 
formal. I know of a little girl whose interest in flowers was de- 
stroyed by an attempt to teach her technical botany at too early 
an age, forgetting that it means more to love flowers than to know 
botany. In another case, the attempt was made to substitute 
history for a boy’s ordinary reading, with the result of spoiling the 
boy. On reaching manhood, his favorite author was E. P. Roe. 

Correct mental reactions must be based upon correct physical 
reactions, which are naturally evoked by a free, open-air life. As 
Lowell puts it: “The driving-wheels of all-powerful Nature are in 
the back of the head. ... But it is ill with a nation when the cere- 
brum sucks the cerebellum dry, for it cannot live by intellect 
alone. The broad foreheads always carry the day at last, but only 
when they are based on or buttressed with massive hindheads. .. . 
Moreover, brain is always to be bought ; but passion never comes 
to market.” 

The city boy’s supplemental training at school is far from per- 
fect, but his fundamental, unstudied training by contact with 
Nature in the free use of his proper activities is wofully deficient. 
If restricted to the city, he can hardly become familiar with any 
natural objects but a few animals, building materials, and food- 
stuffs. His notion of such fundamental objects as the sky or hori- 
zon must be extremely hazy. His relations with people, or at 
least with certain individuals, are likely to be too close. He cannot 
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escape from them, and is overstimulated or overpowered. This 
leads me to speak of family life as we observe it,— perhaps the 
most important factor of all in the child’s development, physical 
as well as mental and moral. 

It is sometimes claimed that women are not so good house- 
keepers and home-makers as formerly ; and, if this be true, it is not 
altogether their fault. It is not to be denied that the number of 
families in New York, for instance, is far in excess of the number 
of homes. The tendency with us is for the mistress of the house 
to participate less and less in the details of household management, 
and much of the work is left to hirelings inside and outside of the 
premises. The desire to diminish some of the difficulties of city 
housekeeping has caused the wholesale introduction of flats, which 
are, as a rule, cramped and poorly lighted, and, to say the least, ill 
adapted for the rearing of children. Rooms in suites have made 
it possible to dispense with the kitchen and its autocrat, and the 
disintegration of the home is complete in boarding-houses and 
hotels. The promiscuity of the tenement is equally unfavorable to 
a home atmosphere and home employments. The modest require- 
ment of a small, plain house, with light and air on all sides, is be- 
yond the reach of the millionnaire. Unless we stop to think, we 
are apt to forget how high a price we pay for the privilege of such 
laborious striving and cramped living. 

So much has been said about the frivolity, incompetence, or 
fussiness of American mothers that it will not be amiss to inquire 
into the characteristics of our fathers of families. With the best 
intentions in the world, the time that a city man can spend with 
his family is usually very limited ; and he is not always in the mood 
to exert a helpful influence, when he returns at night worn out 
with business cares, and often prefers the club, lodge, or neighbor- 
ing corner to his family circle. His wife may see little of him, and his 
children less. It is not a matter of indifference, however, even in 
regard to health, whether the children enjoy a due proportion of 
their father’s companionship ; for that is or should be a vital factor 
in the children’s growth and education, and, whenever they are de- 
prived of it, certain elements of character and mind are almost al- 
ways absent. Look around among your friends where the children 
have grown up without a father, and see if your observation does 
not show that there is some quality of mind or heart, some check 
or balance wanting, that no one else could supply. I observe that 
American fathers, whether from the exactions of business or other 
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reasons, do not ordinarily come to my office with their ailing chil- 
dren. The whole matter is often left in the hands of the wife or 
some relative. Germans are more apt to come than Americans, 
and Hebrews most of all ; and, indeed, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration of the domestic life of the better class of 
Jews in New York, which, so far as I have observed it, is in many 
respects more nearly what it should be than that of any class in 
our community. 

Body and mind grow together. What affects the one must affect 
the other, so that, if the influence of either parent is withdrawn, the 
due proportion or balance is lost, and certain physical as well as 
mental peculiarities in the children are dwarfed or accentuated. 
The home atmosphere often determines the mental and moral, and 
consequently the physical tone, of the children. I claim distinctly 
that an atmosphere of frivolity, indolence, self-consciousness, fus- 
siness, discontent, sentimentality, or meanness cannot be without 
serious effects, not only on the character, but on the physique. 
Selfishness in any form is not only unattractive, but it is unwhole- 
some. Itis a depressant tothe system. er contra, high and well- 
rounded living not only makes sound thinking, but it abbreviates 
doctors’ bills. It is a truism to say that no one has so much to do 
with the child’s acquisition of a healthy moral and physical tone as 
his parents. But few realize how tremendous a factor in the evolu- 
tion of the individual we touch at this point. We need the 
mother’s influence and the father’s influence in the family, and 
also the influence of the children on each other. First children, 
last children, only children, children of small and large families, 
all have their special attributes and defects. The child is receiv- 
ing and adjusting, every instant, impressions that will positively de- 
termine not only his future career, but his bodily structure. Parents 
and care-takers must see that these impressions are useful and 
true. 

The means in the control of the physician are as nothing com- 
pared to home influences and conditions in shaping a healthy mind 
and body. The reactions most frequently evoked will be the domi- 
nating ones. As Bacon puts it, ‘“ Therefore since Custome is the 
principle Magistrate of a Man’s life, let Man by all Means en- 
deavour to obtain good Customes. Certainly Custome is most per- 
fect when it beginneth in Young Years. This we call Education ; 
which is in effect but an early Custome.” Or as another says: “ In 
the conduct of life, habits count for more than maxims, because 
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habit is a living maxim, become flesh and instinct. To reform 
one’s maxims is nothing: it is but to change the title of the book. 
To learn new habits is everything, for it is to reach the substance 
of life. Life is but a tissue of habits” (Amiel’s Journal, page 7). 
All of which applies cogently to the physical as to the mental. 
“Nothing has ever been invented to take the place of a ‘ bringing 
up.’” The home has been compared to the ship-yard, where the 
vessel’s construction is slowly and painstakingly elaborated step by 
step, so that the structure be able to outride the strains and disin- 
tegrating tendencies that are sure to attack it later, just as the 
growing human organism is built up, under fostering influences, 
by the gradual incorporation of helpful habits and useful physical 
reactions. Self-control and transparent honesty in the parent are 
as essential as obedience and self-reliance in the child. “He that 
will have a cake of the wheat must tarry for the grinding.” The 
child does not exist who can grow up natural or healthy without a 
fair share of wholesome neglect and judicious exposure. Few 
realize the tremendous risk of over-caution and over-attention. A 
youngster is invariably happier with few and simple playthings 
than with a multitude of complicated toys. There is no such good 
fun or good training as making one’s self useful, and it is cruelty 
to deprive the child of this pleasure and stimulus. Let the brain 
and body be trained through hand, foot, and eye. Dump a load of 
sand into the back yard, and let the children roll in it. Give the 
boys a carpenter’s bench; encourage the girls to do housework. 

Where possible, let both boy and girl have a little garden patch, if 
only a few feet square, and the care of a few plants. A woman in 
her home, a man in his garden,—this seems to be a fundamental 
type from which we cannot entirely depart without risk to body and 
mind. The training of the muscular reflexes should go hand in 
hand with the cultivation of simple, natural, beneficent reactions in 
the higher planes. Cheerfulness, sincerity, industry, perseverance, 
and unselfishness may be acquired by practice and constant repeti- 
tion, as much as the art of correct speaking or of playing the 
piano, and are far more necessary to health, We must have a 
basis of correct fundamental physical and psychical reactions as a 
help toward a proper balance between feeling and will, or our sub- 
sequent building will rest on a foundation of sand. How often is 
a physician hampered in his efforts to help some sufferer, because 
the latter has never acquired the art of obedience, or because he 
cannot tolerate a tongue-depresser, or swallow a pill or any un- 
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palatable mixture, or take milk or some mainstay of diet ; or be- 
cause he cannot be left alone, or sleep in the daytime, or wear 
flannels, or sit still, or bear pain, or use his muscles, or take in 
certain classes of facts or ideas! These and similar peculiarities, 
which are a formidable hindrance to the physician, and may be a 
matter of life or death to the sufferer, can usually be prevented 
by a little care or overcome by proper training. They are often 
the result of carelessness or over-indulgence, or that kind of cow- 
ardice which instinctively avoids the disagreeable instead of facing 
a difficulty fairly and conquering it. 

Another way in which children are injured is by being used as 
playthings for the amusement of relatives and friends. There is 
the temptation, well-nigh irresistible, to show them off, if they are 
bright, or later to push them along in school or society, sacrificing 
wholesome symmetry to immediate showy effect. This tendency 
has largely moulded our private schools, for girls especially, whose 
basis is too often sentimentality of some sort; and sentimentality 
is a form of narrowness, an incapacity for seeing things in their 
true proportions. 

There is one characteristic of our metropolitan life so salient 
that it can hardly fail to make itself felt, even in childhood. I 
mean the mad chase after the dollar, the cause of much of the 
killing tension of city life. It is curious to note that the nation 
that is conspicuous by the absence of this spirit—-I mean the 
Japanese — has probably the best behaved children in the world, 
and is the land of happy childhood. A crying baby is to them a 
curiosity. This straining of powers till they crack, this incessant 
fiddling at the nerves, is apt to make our city life restless, asym- 
metrical, and unsatisfactory. The children feel it and show it in 
their faces, in the sensitive structure of their bodies, and in the 
affections and diseases to which they are subject. And this ner- 
vous tension, as much as our tropical summer climate, has necessi- 
tated that periodical return to Nature, or summer outing, which is a 
national habit, and is the one efficient means, if properly used, of 
combating the disintegrating tendencies of city life. 

The children of the poor, in spite of many drawbacks, fare 
better in some respects than those of the well-to-do. They often 
respond better to treatment when they are sick. They are at least 
not deprived of that contact with their fellows and struggle for 
existence which is absolutely essential to health: whereas the chil- 
dren of the so-called higher classes are too often educated in sen- 
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sitiveness, and false and hurtful views of life, not always by precept 
or example, but by force of circumstances. A colleague, who is 
intimately acquainted with the physical condition of some eight 
thousand children, taken from the worst classes in New York, who 
have in the course of several years passed through a public insti- 
tution under his care, says that they improve so much after having 
enjoyed for a few months the ample diet and simple and regular 
life provided that their physical condition compares favorably 
with that of any class of children in New York. 

Much of what has been said applies to certain classes in certain 
restricted localities, and it may be thought that the picture is an 
exaggerated one ; but I maintain that the physique of the children 
that are now growing up under our eyes is not, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and that it is a difficult matter to bring up wholesome, 
hearty children in New York, for example. If this is true, it is 
well to recognize the fact. The average conditions, both within 
and without the family, seem restricted and unnatural. Fortu- 
nately, there is a large amount of sturdy stock throughout the land, 
brought up to individual independence in contact with Nature, 
and in wholesome home surroundings, upon which we can draw 
indefinitely. ' 

It is true that the advantages are not all on the side of country 
life ; that the struggle with Nature may be strenuous, and the liv- 
ing narrow and poor; and that, on the other hand, the conditions 
of city life may bring a better diet and a better knowledge of 
personal hygiene. Indeed, it is claimed that during our Civil War 
certain city regiments stood campaigning better than the men 
from the country, possibly because they better understood how to 
take care of themselves. All this does not militate against my 
position that the conditions of country life are, or may be made, 
more favorable for children. 

Just because life in our large centres puts such pressure on men 
and women do we get such remarkable effects in certain direc- 
tions. Much of the world’s best work is the direct result, but it is 
usually the effect, of such stimulation on broad and healthy natures 
developed partly or wholly in the country; and ultimately, unless 
there are considerable interruptions, the individual or the family is 
stamped out, as in every individual or family which pursues a too 
restricted, too artificial, or too one-sided career. 
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1. SWEATING IN GERMANY. 
BY REV. J. G. BROOKS, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


The long public discussion of Sweating in England, which pre- 
ceded and followed the Report of the House of Lords Committee, 
makes possible, at least, some intelligible statement of the evils, 
real and imaginary, which the public has long connected with 
sweating. No one ha@ previously given even a manageable defi- 
nition of the word. The testimony elicited by this report gives us 
twenty-three definitions. Eighteen of them have nothing what- 
ever in common. Of the remaining five, it will be found a very 
formidable task to get into them or out of them any unity of 
meaning. The actual history of the word is helpful. Like 
Sans-culotte, “* Democrat,” “ Puritan,” “ Mugwump,” it was a term 
of reproach coined by the enemy. Its first use seems to have 
been against those tailors who took home their work instead of 
doing it at the shop, presumably using wife and child, and also 
working overtime. Though the word later was applied to innum- 
erable other trades and conditions, it is significant that the tailors’ 
trade has longest borne and still bears the chief stigma. The rea- 
son is doubtless that this craft in England and America more easily 
than most others lends itself to a pitiless use of human weakness. 
Jewish immigration of the lower orders furnishes a vast percentage 
of those whose necessities can be instantly exploited. Usury is 
hardly more connected with Jewish traditions than the traffic in 


and patching of “ole clo’.” Miss Potter, in her careful study of the 
London tailoring trade, seems to be dealing almost exclusively with 
Jews. 


The fact also that the labor supply of sewing capacity of a 
simpler sort is, perhaps, larger than that of any other form of 
lower, unskilled labor, gives us the precise conditions which make 
possible many and very real evils,— evils, too, for which it is de- 
spairingly difficult to fix the responsibility. I know of no serious 
study of sweating that denies the fact of the evil. I know of none 
that has, except in the vaguest way, told us just who—even what 
class — is at fault. Formerly it was confidently claimed that the 
‘sub-contractor’ was the man. We now believe that the “sub- 
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contractor” cannot possibly be made to bear exclusively any such 
burden. Many of the worst evils exist wholly independent of such 
afunctionary. The ills are covered even less by the term “ mid- 
dleman,” while “capitalist ” is least of all applicable. The largest 
shops in every country present, upon the whole, the least cruelty to 
the weaker workers. 

Some such general word is necessary to any clear discussion of 
this evilin Germany. It even helps us that the word “ sweating ” 
does not exist either in French or German ; but both use, what I 
conceive to be much fitter for the fact, a generic term like Ausbeu- 
tung, or exploiter. The statistician, Mr. Charles Booth, in as care- 
ful a study as has yet been made, admitted the evil with utmost 
emphasis; but he easily raised havoc with those who had fixed the 
responsibility so narrowly upon certain persons or classes. 

When asked to prepare this paper, I wrote to the man whom I 
believe to be the best equipped in Germany to answer it. He re- 
plied, “We have no sweating.” Yet among trained economists 
there is no bitterer critic against capitalist production in its 
effects upon the skiiless and ignorant workers. His error, from 
the older English standpoint, was manifest. He knew merely of 
the narrower question, as it existed in the popular mind in Eng- 
land. A German acquainted with the facts would quickly enough 
acknowledge the various evils which we shall probably more and 
more learn cannot be classed in any such concrete form as the 
word “sweating,” unless we allow it to connote a whole series of 
evils that cannot conceivably be fixed to any one function of our 
industry, or even to any one set of conditions. At the time and 
place where there is relatively too much ignorant and skilless labor 
it will almost certainly be taken advantage of. Especially if there 
is a large number of small employers driven perhaps harder than 
their laborers by competition, ‘ere the fatal result will follow 
that the harder, the meaner, and especially the stupider employer 
will overwork his helpers. Wherever these conditions exist or in 
whatever trade, there the thing we call “sweating” is likely to ap- 
pear. Thus it is chiefly because of the traditional limitations of 
the word “sweating” that Ausbeutung, or exploiter, seems truer to 
the fact. The entire labor legislation in Germany recognizes no 
special form of hardship, but a general condition as wide as the 
laborer’s ignorance and weakness. It applies to the sailor as much 
as to the seamstress, to grown men as well as to children or preg- 
nant women. The economists, the jurists, the State officials, and 
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multitudes of large business men willingly admit that, in the indus- 
trial struggle, the weaker worker is not only hard pushed, but un- 
fairly pushed ; yet of far more significance is the admission that 
this inequality in the struggle cannot longer be left to take care of 
itself, but must be dealt with by every organized force that society 
has at its control. The idea that private effort alone is adequate 
is quite at an end. The real problem now is to know how the 
State, the commune, and private effort can be combined so as best 
to cope with the difficulties. The only practical question as be- 
tween these three functions is one of expediency. Clearly and dis- 
tinctly it is granted that each has its part to play in making the 
conditions of industrial life fairer for the weaker. Every assump- 
tion on which the vast scheme of compulsory State insurance rests 
is that this inequality may in part be removed. 

The whole body of laws concerning Sunday labor, factory inspec- 
tion, night work, sanitary conditions, child labor, etc., is the most 
elaborate and the most aggressive attempt that any people has 
made to prevent the possibility of “sweating” in its proper sense. 

Let it be repeated : this whole legislation assumes, first, that the 
less favored, the stupid, ignorant, and unfortunate are Ausgebeutet, 
— sponged, or “sweated”; and, second, that it is possible for those 
who have power and influence to do something about it. I pass 
here no judgment upon this attempt, favorable or otherwise, but 
only state the commonplace fact of the situation. 

What special forms of sweating, akin to the evil as known in 
England or America, may be said to exist in Germany? The an- 
swer takes us at once to the origin of the word itself; namely, to 
house industry.** In no country is industry in the home more 
widely spread than in Germany, though these industries are not in 
the least confined to tailoring. A large variety of trades are car- 
ried on either wholly or in part in the home. The rapid spread of 
the small motor is making a still wider use of the home, even for 


*The fact that Germany alone has any adequate statistics for measuring the extent of 
“‘ House Industry ”’ is of special value in considering the subject of ‘‘ sweating.’’ It is known with 
considerable accuracy that above five hundred thousand men and women carry on work in the 
home. This represents nearly 11 per cent. The geographical distribution is also known. The 
large cities show a percentage from Diisseldorf, 45.1 per cent., Berlin, 29.6 per cent., Leipzig, 18.1, 
to Dresden, which has only the average percentage of the empire. Shoemaking, tailoring, 
match boxes, needlework of all kinds, nail-making,— indeed, the very objects we find in England ; 
and, for the same reason, opinions differ radically as to the advantages of this kind of industry. 
The greater freedom of the home, the protection of the family, and the decreased moral dangers 
are strongly emphasized by those who see a wider and more hopeful future in the extension of 
the small motor. Both friend and foe agree, however, that the evils of the present conditions are 
serious and real. 
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industries —like different forms of weaving—that had shown so 
powerful a tendency to concentrate in large factories. As with 
French towns, the German cities, like Chemnitz, are surrounded by 
small home centres in which these motors are used. A large 
manufacturer in Chemnitz told me recently, “ My real enemy is 
the home industry with the small motor.” Here was a man with 
a large business struggling with home industries, and being him- 
self sweated, so that it was a question whether he should continue 
his business. Authorities like Dr. Albrecht believe the real solu- 
tion of many of the gravest problems is precisely in this extension 
of the small motor and the consequent preservation of the family 
under healthier conditions. Mr. Atkinson in America holds this 
opinion. Yet, whatever hope there may be in this distributing of 
force and the consequent lessening of the power of the great city, 
the fact remains in Germany that all the evils of sweating exist in 
this house industry,— not primarily because it is in the home, but 
because the different forms of protective legislation have not yet 
reached the home. The larger centres are carefully visited by 
State Inspectors armed with adequate powers; but to visit the 
house industries of Germany would require four times the present 
force. Therefore, unwholesome conditions, child labor, long hours, 
Sunday work, and every conceivable evil that we connect with 
sweating is at least possible in the home. It is now a bitter com- 
plaint of many larger employers that the “ little ones” can escape 
the burdens and expenses which a severe factory inspection im- 
poses upon the larger manufacturers. The very fact that business 
is being scattered, wherever the small motor can be advanta- 
geously used, shows how difficult any adequate inspection will 
prove ; and yet the express purpose of this legislation is to cover 
the small centres as well as the large. So far as sweating has a 
cure, no other measures seem possible from the side of the State. 
From the side of private endeavor, very interesting efforts are 
being made from several sources. The Church, both Catholic and 
Protestant, is entering upon a definite and organized scheme of 
work for the Ardeiter class. A union of private and communal 
effort is producing exceedingly interesting results in fourteen 
German cities, in establishing Bureaus of Information that are 
proving of great usefulness, not only to those out of work, but also 
to those whose conditions of work are unbearable. The leagues 
against Sunday labor are gaining a real influence. Some two 
hundred and eighty trades-unions are uniting politically to press 
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for a shorter working day, while the movement for a minimum 
wage is gaining the support of very influential names. Restric- 
tive legislation has made the growth of the trade-union very dif- 
ficult; but since the removal of these laws their growth has been 
perhaps more rapid than in any other country except France. So 
far as the laborers in the “sweated industries ” can be organized, 
it is admitted that hopeful resistance can be offered to the sweater. 
No event so marks the change of opinion in England as the Re- 
port of this conservative House of Lords Committee on Sweating. 
Almost the sole remedy was the advice to the laborers to organize 
into trade-unions. 

It at least seems clear that the evils here considered are so un- 
like in nature and so various that such remedies as are possible 
will be neither single nor specific, but such as spring from a wide 
and general bettering of conditions. Granted that public opinion 
has become alive to the issues, increased and efficient inspection 
is admittedly the most definite remedy ; but, unless the dull and 
skilless can be trained into some capacity for decent work, inspec- 
tion can do little. Here Germany has this hope. It is not plagued 
as London and the American cities by emigration of the half-fit 
and wholly unfit worker. Germany, too, is rapidly increasing her 
technical and industrial training, so that it seems likely that with 
such education, together with her legislation, sweating will be re- 
duced to unimportant measure. The laborer, and the public, too, 
have one lesson to learn. In the world-market some one or even 
several forms of industry may be passing away before newer and 
more productive methods. ‘Twelve thousand laborers in and about 
Chemnitz suffered for years in this transition from one form of 
weaving to another. They believed themselves sweated by capi- 
tal, and desperate attempts were made to preserve a form of labor 
that had had its day. At the present moment in Germany there 
are two industries that are fighting this same losing battle. The 
Baden Factory Inspector has just described the desperate condi- 
tion of certain small mills known as Kundenmiihlen, that are less 
and less able to compete with new and larger mills. There is 
much talk of Ausbeutung, or sweating ; but it is only the old story of 
industrial progress through fitter mechanism. In 1848, when steam 
was applied to navigation above Cologne on the Rhine, a delega- 
tion of laborers waited upon the famous liberal, Robert Blum, who 
told them they were right in opposing this new tyranny of capital, 
— they were being sweated, indeed. No politician of the rank of 
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Blum would to-day dare to take such a position, the conditions of 
industrial progress are so much better understood. Just now in 
the Graftschaft Holstein house weaving is being destroyed by 
better methods, and nothing better marks the progress of indus- 
trial knowledge than the attitude of the more instructed socialists. 
When the cry of “sweating” was raised, the socialistic paper, 
Centralblatt, of Berlin, told them that form of industry had had 
its day, and must be given up. 

It seems at last possible to know what forms of industry are 
passing away, and therefore to be discouraged. The new statistics 
and factory inspection will more and more make it practicable to 
distinguish between the hardship which goes with a decaying 
industry and sweating proper. It seems, moreover, only to be a 
question of time when the older workers, who cannot adapt them- 
selves to new conditions and improved methods, will be cared for 
by some form of insurance. Serious proposals to this effect have 
been made both in England and Germany. Cases are not in- 
frequent now in which it can be convincingly shown that a small 
percentage of older workers may be driven to the wall by a new 
mechanism from which society at large gets a distinct advantage 
in cheaper products. Some of the most pathetic cases of supposed 
sweating have been of this description. Even if such cases can be 
met, the mass of the weak and ignorant will finally remain. As 
long as they ave weak, ignorant, and numerous, no hint has yet 
been given of any remedy save such as tends to educate them 
into some capacity for an industrial service that society wants. It 
is the express hope of the new social legislation of Germany, com- 
bined with an ever-widening variety of technical and industrial 
training, that such an end may be reached. Of this ideal it may 
at least be said that State, commune, and private self-help societies 
were never trying either so earnestly or so intelligently as at the 
present moment. 


FREIBURG (BADEN), July, 1892. 








2. THE “SWEATING SYSTEM” IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM.— AUGUST, 1892. 


BY DAVID F. SCHLOSS, M.A., S.C.L.. OF LONDON. 
[Read Friday, September 2, 1892.] 


In compliance with a request received from the Secretary of the 
Social Economy Department of the American Social Science 
Association, I send a statement, based upon inquiries made for the 
purpose, with respect to the present position of the “sweating 
system ”’ question in the United Kingdom. 

In February, 1888, a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed to investigate certain industrial conditions known 
by the name of the “ Sweating System.” Evidence was given on 
71 occasions by 291 witnesses, the trades covered by the inquiry 
including tailoring, boot-making, furriery, shirt-making, mantle- 
making, cabinet-making and upholstery, cutlery and hardware, 
chain and nail-making, military-accoutrements-making, and dock 
labor; and in April, 1890, the committee presented its final 
report. 

The committee found itself unable to afford any information as 
to the precise nature of the industrial phenomenon which it spent 
so long a period in investigating. Lord Derby, by whom as chair- 
man this report was presented, has explicitly declared, “ We en- 
deavored, on a committee in the House of Lords, for some years 
to ascertain what meaning attached to the word ‘sweating’; and we 
never could find any” (evidence before Labor Commission, 18 June, 
1891). As to the peculiar system of industry under which “ sweat- 
ing” is practised, the Lords notice the suggestion usually made, 
that the “ sweating system ” consists in getting work done by “ sub- 
contractors ” or “ middlemen,” in the following words: “It seems 
to us that the middleman is the consequence, not the cause, of the 
evil; the instrument, not the hand which gives motion to the 
instrument, which does the mischief. Moreover, the middleman is 
found to be absent in many cases in which the evils complained of 
abound.” It might with truth have been added that, even if the 
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conception of the “‘ sweating system ” as identical with “ sub-con- 
tract,” were consistent with the facts, yet this conception can 
hardly possess much scientific value, since no one has yet been 
able to discover the correct definition of “ sub-contract.” * 

In regard to the evils comprised within the designation of “ sweat- 
ing,” the committee reported these to be: “‘(1) a rate of wages 
inadequate to the necessities of the workers or disproportionate to 
the work done; (2) excessive hours of labor; (3) the insanitary 
state of the houses in which the work is carried on.” Their Lord- 
ships found the existence of these evils fully proved. They- add, 
however, that, “as a rule, the observations made with respect to 
sweating apply, in the main, to unskilled or only partially skilled 
workers, as the thoroughly skilled workers can always obtain ade- 
quate wages.” 

The remedies proposed by the committee for the cure of the 
evils of “ sweating ” fall into four main categories: (a) “ the exten- 
sion of co-operative societies”; (4) “well-considered combination 
among the workers”’ ; (c) legislative interference in respect to the 
relations between employer and employed; and (¢) the regula- 
tion by the government and by public authorities generally of the 
conditions under which the contractors engaged upon their work 
employ labor. To what extent these remedies have been applied, 
and with what degree of efficacy, will now be stated. 

What the Lords meant by “co-operative societies” is not clear. 
There are a great many joint-stock associations of one kind or 
another carrying on business in the United Kingdom which claim 
to be “co-operative.” But, if co-operation implies (as all econo 
mists agree in thinking) that the co-operative business belongs 
to and is managed by the persons employed in it, these “self-em- 
ployed” workers sharing the profits, then there are certainly not 
more than a score of co-operative socicties in the entire country.f 
The societies calling themselves “ co-operative,” as a rule, exhibit 
no trace of co-operative self-employment. These enterprises are 
not owned by the persons employed in them. These persons — the 
actual workers — are for the most part excluded from participating 
in the profits of, and are in many cases not even allowed to hold 
shares in, these undertakings. Some few of these un-co-operative 

*The question, ‘Is there a Sweating System?” is discussed in detail in ‘‘ Methods of 
Industrial Remw eration,” by the writer of this paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Williams & Norgate, London, 1892. 


t See the facts set forth in detail in ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Remuneration,” referred to in 
the preceding note. 
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“ co-operative’’ associations have done something to improve the 
position of the operatives affected by the “sweating system.” 
Supplying cheap clothes, boots, furniture, etc., to the working 
classes, and having formerly been accustomed to purchase these 
articles from wholesale manufacturers, who in many instances got 
them made up under the “sweating system,” the associations now 
referred to have recently commenced to manufacture these articles 
in workshops of their own,— workshops in which the conditions of 
labor are generally excellent. The total quantity of articles manu- 
factured by these societies is, however, quite insignificant when 
compared with the great mass of goods still made up under the 
“sweating system.” Several attempts to put down the “ sweating 
system” by so-called co-operation have been initiated by phil- 
anthropists who have undertaken the business of the “sub-con- 
tractor,” promising to make the workers a present of the profits. 
Many of these concerns fail altogether; a few struggle on with 
the help of charity custom ; some claim to pay rather more than 
the current rate of wages, but none of them earn any profits. 
Several of the philanthropists by whom these “co-operative” 
businesses have been carried on have declared, as the result of 
their experience, that the service rendered by the “ sweater” as 
organizer are worth all that this ‘‘middleman,” hard pressed as 
he usually is by competition, ever succeeds in earning. While the 
attempt to abolish the “ sweating system ” by charitable co-opera- 
tion has met with scanty success, not more encouraging have been 
the results attained in those cases in which persons accustomed to 
work under the “sweating system ” have, often with considerable 
guidance, mostly of a futile character, on the part of philanthropists, 
tried to put down the “sweating system” by co-operative produc- 
tion of a type more or less nearly conforming to the conception of 
co-operation entertained by the economists. The attempt to carry 
on co-operative production avoids failure seldom enough when 
made by workers high in the scale of skill and discipline. When 
this experiment has been made by the relatively low-grade opera- 
tives accustomed to work under the “ sweating system,” co-opera- 
tion has only in very rare instances attained even the smallest 
measure of success. 

The next on the list of remedies proposed by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee —trade-union combination —has been adopted by some of 
the workers whose case was brought before that body, notably by 
the dock laborers of London. Since their great strike in August, 
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1889,— a strike the success of which was due to the large pecuniary 
support received by the strikers from the public of all classes, both 
in the United Kingdom and in Australia,—the London dockers 
receive a rate of pay higher, as a rule, by about twenty per cent. 
than the rate formerly prevailing, and the irregularity of their em- 
ployment has been not inconsiderably diminished. It is, however, 
proper to remark that the class of men now engaged in dock labor 
is superior to that which obtained employment in the anti-strike 
days. These men get more than the old dockers got; but, then, they 
also give more in exchange for their pay. As to the “casuals,” so 
many of whom found precarious employment in the docks under 
the old conditions, this type of labor is rapidly being altogether 
eliminated, a very large proportion of the dockers now employed 
eing engaged as more or less permanent workmen. It must be 
added that the various methods of employment which are called in 
relation to dock labor by the name of “the sweating system,” al- 
though for a time abolished by the strike, have now in a great 
measure been revived, but are deprived of many of their most evil 
characteristics by the influence, still very powerful, of the Dockers’ 
Union. Another instance of the success of trade-union combina- 
tion is the victory gained by the men in the wholesale boot trade, 
who have succeeded, in London by a strike, in Leicester by nego- 
tiations, in compelling the manufacturers to have the greater part 
of their work done, no longer in outdoor workshops or in the 
homes of the workmen, but upon their own premises. By this 
vigorous action on the part of the English trade-unions the 
foreigners who formerly worked in London under “the sweating 
system” have thus been, for the most part, removed from the 
“sweating dens” into factories, where they receive better pay and 
work much shorter hours than formerly. But much labor-saving 
machinery is being introduced ; the imports of cheap boots from 
the Continent have increased, while our exports of boots have 
fallen off; and there is great dearth of employment and much 
misery among the boot-makers formerly employed under “the 
sweating system.” The tailors of foreign birth or extraction who 
work under “the sweating system” have come out on strike in 
both London and Manchester, but the concessions which they 
secured were retained only for a very brief period indeed. Their 
trade-union organization is absolutely ineffective ; and their position 
to-day is, on the whole, in no material respect better than it was 
when their case was brought before the Select Committee. In the 
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chain and nail trades there have been several strikes, the revolt of 
the workers in the nail-making industry being aided by generous 
assistance contributed chiefly by workingmen in other trades ; and 
the position of the workers exhibits a certain degree of improve- 
ment, but the industrial conditions complained of under the name 
of “the sweating system” are still widely prevalent. In the Shef- 
field hardware trades an improvement, due to more effective trade- 
union organization, has taken place in the position of the file- 
cutters ; but the workers in the various branches of the cutlery 
trade brought to the notice of the Lords’ Committee appear to be 
no better off now than formerly. With respect to the other classes 
of persons working under “the sweating system” whose position 
was investigated by the committee, such as the trousers-makers, 
shirt-makers, furriers, cabinet-makers, etc., it may be said gener- 
ally that these people have taken no steps, or no effective steps, 
to combine against oppression. 

With regard to the remedy of the evils incidental to “the 
sweating system” by legislative interference in respect to the 
relations between employers and employed, very little has been 
attempted. The principal modifications in the law effected since 
the Lords presented their report are those contained in the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1891, and the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. By these statutes the duty of enforcing the mainte- 
nance of cleanliness, the provision of proper sanitary accommoda- 
tion, and the avoidance of overcrowding in workshops (2.¢., places 
in which no motive power is used) as distinguished from factories 
(z.¢., places in which steam or other power is used, and certain 
large works, such as foundries, glass-works, etc.) (which was for- 
merly cast upon the local sanitary authorities concurrently with 
the factory inspectors, and was usually performed by neither),* is 
imposed primarily upon the local authorities. It is too soon to 
judge whether these authorities intend properly to fulfil this obli- 
gation. In East London, at any rate, little has as yet been done 
by the local authorities; and the overcrowding of the workers, in 
particular, is still a widely prevalent characteristic of the “ sweat- 
ing dens” which abound in that region. Although the factory in- 
spectors have no longer joint control with the local authorities in 
these sanitary questions, they are to give notice to these authori- 


*In some few instances, notably in regard to the Bradley Heath chain-makers, a consider- 
able improvement in the sanitary condition of the workshops has taken place since the Lords’ 
Cornmittee sat. 
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ties of all sanitary defects observed by them in workshops, and 
also of the opening of every new workshop; and, if the Home Sec- 
retary has reason to believe that the local authorities are not 
duly supervising the sanitation of workshops, he has power to 
direct the factory inspectors to take action. In London the 
County Council has power to act, if any local authority fail prop- 
erly to carry out this supervision. Neither of these powers has 
as yet been exercised. So far as regards the regulation of the 
hours of labor, the factory inspectors retain full responsibility. 
In London the medical officer of each district is to give notice to 
the factory inspectors respecting every child, young person, or 
woman whom he finds to be employed in a workshop. If the 
sanitary inspectors working under these medical officers were to 
make an efficient visitation of the districts in which “the sweating 
system’’ is prevalent, and if the factory inspectors were to re- 
ceive full particulars of the persons found employed in the work- 
shops of the “sweating masters,” as this law provides, then the 
work of these officers would be made easier. Whether this will 
happen remains to be seen. Another provision tending to facili- 
tate the detection of overwork in the haunts of the “sweaters” is 
that which gives the Home Secretary power to compel every em- 
ployer, whether “ manufacturer” or “sub-contractor,” to keep and 
submit to inspection, either by a factory inspector or a sanitary in 
spector, a list of all persons employed by him outside his factory or 
workshop, and of the places in which such persons work. This 
power has, by an Order coming into force on Aug. 15, 1892, been 
exercised in relation to the manufacture of articles of wearing 
apparel. But little, however, can be hoped from the action of the 
factory inspectors at present assigned to the districts in which the 
“ sweating dens” abound ; for their number is quite inadequate to 
carry out an efficient inspection of these innumerably scattered 
rooms, garrets, and cellars. The Lords’ Committee recommended 
that women and girls should be prohibited by law from using a 
particular description of heavy sledge-hammer used in nail-making 
and from making chains above a certain size. But the legislature 
has confined itself to empowering the Factory Department in 
cases in which the Home Secretary is of opinion that physical 
danger or injury exists to make special rules dealing with the mat- 
ter. So far as the nail and chain makers are concerned, the 
women and girls are, up to the date of writing, using the same 
heavy hammers and making the same thick chains as at the time 
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when the committee made its report; nor, it is believed, has the 
power last referred to yet been exercised in any instance. 

The recommendation of the Select Committee, that public au- 
thorities should compel contractors doing work for them to get 
this work done under proper conditions, has been widely adopted. 
Already, before the committee’s report was presented, the gov- 
erment had taken steps to insure that its clothing contractors 
should get the garments supplied for the army made up in fac- 
tories belonging to themselves, no work being sent outdoors to 
be done, and had fixed a scale of wages to be paid by their har- 
ness, saddlery, and accoutrement contractors for certain classes of 
work previously very ill-paid, at the same time preventing these 
contractors from getting any work made up under “sub-contrac- 
tors,” unless expressly allowed to do this. 

In February, 1891, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
recognizing “the duty of the government in all government con- 
tracts to make provision against the evils recently disclosed before 
the Sweating Committee, to insert such conditions as may prevent 
the abuse arising from subletting, and to make every effort to 
secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen.” This resolution 
has been, on the whole, well carried out by the government, which 
in some cases altogether forbids “sub-contract,” in others forbids 
“‘sub-contract ” except where customary in the trade, and in the 
remainder forbids “sub-contract” except with the express consent 
of the department concerned, and in all cases insists that all per- 
sons employed shall receive current rates of wages. Many public 
bodies (including some of our most important municipalities) now 
require their contractors to pay full current wages (the rates recog- 
nized by the trade-unions being generally accepted as the stand- 
ard), and forbid “sub-contract” except in cases in which it can 
be shown that “ sub-contracting ” is proper and will not lead to the 
oppression of the employees. That by means of the restrictions 
imposed upon contractors by the State and other public authorities 
the earnings of a considerable number of workers, including some 
of those accustomed to work under the “sweating system,” have 
been improved, is certain. It would, however, be incorrect to 
allege that these restrictions have effected any very marked or 
wide-spread improvement in respect to the evil industrial conditions 
investigated by the Lords’ Committee. 

To sum up. The position of the work people employed under 
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“the sweating system” is, save in a comparatively small number 
of instances, no better to-day than it was, when, more than two 
years ago, the Select Committee upon “ the Sweating System ” made 
its final report. 


° NOTE. 


In my paper for American Social Science Association I mentioned that the 
chain and nail makers had slightly improved their position. Last week the chain- 
makers, after an unsuccessful strike, were forced to submit to a reduction in 
wages. Davip F. SCHLOss, 


1 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, 


London, S.W. 
AUG. 23, 1892. ; 








3. CONDITIONS OF THE LABOR OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


OBSERVED BY A DISPENSARY PHYSICIAN OF NEW YORK, 
IN 1892. 


BY ANNA S. DANIEL, M.D., OUTDOOR PHYSICIAN TO THE NEW 
YORK INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


[Read Friday, Sept. 2, 1892.] 


Permit me to call your attention to a class of tenement-house 
workers who are never visited by the factory inspector; whose 
hours are limited only by their physical strength and the amount 
of work they can obtain; who pay for the rent, light, and heating 
of their work-shop; who eat, sleep, are sick, and die in the same 
rooms in which they manufacture goods in whole or in part,— these 
to be sold in Broadway shops, as well as other shops in and out of 
New York City. Here child labor includes all the children in the 
family from three (3) years to fourteen (14) years of age,— their 
hours of labor, like their mothers’, limited only by the amount of 
work on hand and their physical strength; children who stop their 
work only for a drink of black coffee and to eat a piece of bread, 
or to quiet a crying baby, or to carry the heavy bundles of work to 
and from the shop; children who have no childhood, whom the 
law makes no effort to protect, who live only to work, along with 
women whose only object in life is to earn money enough to pay 
the rent, and keep themselves and children from starving. 

Where do these people live? On the great East Side, in build- 
ings containing from sixteen to twenty-four families, four families 
ona floor. In the older tenements the apartments in front and 
rear communicate by a door. The walls are thin, permitting very 
ordinary conversation to be heard by the next-door neighbor. 

The front room, with two windows or one large one, opens into 
the dirty, noisy street or into the still dirtier yard; the bed-room 
large enough to contain a bed and to permit of passing between 
the bed and the wall, and a small window opening into the hall. 
The cooking, washing, ironing, all the domestic processes are car- 
ried on in the front room, which is also used as a sitting, dining, and 
work room all day long and far into the night. When sickness 
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comes,— of whatever nature,— the patient is moved into this one 
room to get well or die. There is a common hall for all; dirty, 
usually dark, and containing the sink for the four families. Into 
this sink all manner of refuse is thrown. A dirty yard contains 
the closets, flushed once in twenty-four hours. 

Built in a court-yard between the front house and the house in 
the opposite street, are found the rear houses,—to enter which you 
pass through the hall of the front house or a narrow alley between 
two houses. These houses contain usually only two families on 
each floor, and resemble closely the front houses. The newer ten- 
ement houses are built upon one of two plans,— either with a spiral 
staircase or with the stairs in the centre of the building. These 
tenements are built in the flimsiest manner, with a gaudy exterior, 
and accommodate either two (2) or four (4) families on each floor, the 
front and back apartments not connecting. An air-shaft is built 
upon both sides of the house, when intended for four families on 
a floor. In the halls are two closets, one for every two families. 
The apartment usually consists of three rooms, all small. The 
front room is used for the living-room, and is also the workshop, 
or it may be “let out” to help pay the rent. Usually, this room 
contains two windows, opening either to the street or the yard, 
The second room, the kitchen, contains stationary tubs; and the 
window opens into the air-shaft, in common with all the other ten- 
ants’ kitchen windows. The bedroom, always small, contains a 
window opening into the common air-shaft, which extends either 
from the cellar or first floor to the roof. These air-shafts, into 
which all the odors from all the families pour, are not infrequently 
dangerous receivers of contagious disease. I have seen a woman 
take the clothes from a child desquamating from scarlet fever and 
shake them into the air-shaft. The basements are used as apart- 
ments. 

From Dec. 1, 1891, to Aug. 1, 1892, as Outdoor visiting physi- 
cian for the New York Infirmary for Women and Children, I have 
been called to one hundred and fifty-three families in each of 
which a woman earns the whole or a part of the family income, in 
rooms which are also occupied as family living-rooms. These 
families include only those women who work continually during 
the season, not occasional workers. I shall include in this list a 
class of home workers whose unhappy condition has been little 
studied. Their sufferings were forced upon my attention during 
the very hot weather of last July. Their occupation is quite as 
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much a menace to the public health as are the families who man- 
ufacture goods at home. I mean the women who do laundry work 
in their apartments. I found seventy-seven (77) women, represent- 
ing five hundred and nine persons (509), manufacturing some 
article in whole or in part, and not for their own use,—the 
women at work in their living rooms; seventy-six (76) women, 
laundresses, representing three hundred and seventy-seven persons, 
their laundry work also being done in their living-rooms. I have 
included no women in my list except those who applied at the dis- 
pensary for medical attendance at home for some member of their 
family. 

Among the seventy-seven (77) women manufacturing, in not one 
instance was the work interrupted because of the illness in the 
family. Seventeen (17) deaths suspended the work temporarily ; 
but in one case the pantaloon finishers were not delayed one mo- 
ment, from the time the little one fell into the tub of hot water, 
until three days later the little body was carried to Calvary Ceme- 
tery. 

The seventy-seven women were engaged in finishing trousers, 
coats, and vests ; were seamstresses,— including all women sewing 
on “white goods,” women making hair wigs, wire bonnet frames, 
neckties, artificial flowers, covering moulds with silk for dress 
trimmings ; tobacco stripping and cigar-making. 

Of the social condition of the women, seventeen (17) are 
widows, three (3) deserted by their husbands, one (1) is a single 
woman, fifty-six (56) are married women. Among the married 
women, nine (g) support the entire family, including their husbands. 
Of these nine husbands, four are habitual drunkards, one is ill, 
unable to work, four are simply lazy and will not work. _ 

Ten women assist grown children in supporting the family. 
Fourteen women work at the same trade with their husbands or 
grown children. Of these fourteen women, twelve are tailor- 
esses and two tobacco workers. 

Of the husbands of thirty-three (33) who do not work at home, 
but one is a skilled workman, and he a painter. Two are He- 
brew teachers, their school-rooms and their wives’ work-rooms the 
same. The remainder are laborers, pedlers, bootblacks, and 
other poorly paid labor. 

Thirty-eight women are engaged in tailoring, usually as “fin- 
ishers.” The maximum amount of wages earned per week is $10. 
Four women only are able to earn this amount. The average 
weekly wages of the finishers is $4.53. 
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The second largest number of women are engaged as seam- 
stresses. Of these, we have twenty-nine (29). They include shirt 
makers and finishers, those making boys’ shirt-waists (entire). 
Undergarments for men and women, and babies’ white muslin 
dresses. The maximum weekly wage is earned by one woman, 
and is $10. The average weekly wage is $3.75. One woman cuts 
button-holes, made by machines, in boys’ “knee-pants,” and re- 
ceives two cents per hundred buttonholes. She adds fifty cents to 
the family income daily. Another cuts embroidery at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per hundred yards. Another woman makes hair 
wigs, and earns $8 per week. Her husband, a pedler, has been 
known to earn $3 per week. A woman with two little children to 
support, and deserted by her husband, makes men’s neckties at 
forty-five cents per dozen, furnishing her own thread,— this for a 
Broadway shop. The largest amount that she ever earned in one 
week was $5. She sends her children to a day nursery, and works 
incessantly. 

Two women (not together) make artificial flowers, and average 
$4 per week. A woman, who has heart disease, and her two 
daughters, make wire bonnet-frames, and together earn $10 per 
week: while another woman, whose husband has consumption, 
covers wooden moulds with silk for dress trimmings at four cents 
per gross. She is assisted by her three children, eleven (11), 
seven (7), and three (3) years old. The family earn an average of 
$6 per week, the mother estimating that the three children earn 
two-thirds (2) of the family income ; and this she tells with much 
pride, and assures me that the baby of three years works the whole 
afternoon without being tired. 

Of the tobacco workers, one “strips” for her son, and cannot 
estimate the amount of wages she earns. The other woman, who 
makes cigars, earns a maximum amount of $7 per week. 

The maximum total income from all sources of the families of 
the seventy-seven women is $746 per week, and this to support 
five hundred and nine people. 

The total amount of rent paid is $736.25 per month. This 
is paid by seventy-six women. (One woman is housekeeper 
for the tenement house in which she lives, and for her services 
receives her rent free.) The largest amount of rent paid by one 
family is $18 for six rooms. The smallest amount is $3.50. The 
average rent is $9.68. 

The sanitary conditions under which these people live — the 
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tenement house and the individual apartment —I have classed as 
good, moderately good, and bad. A good tenement house is one 
that is clean, well lighted and ventilated, halls light, the plumbing 
in good order, sinks and closets free from odors, the house in 
good repair; moderately good, in which the plumbing is more or 
less out of order, neither good ventilation nor light, but the 
house otherwise in good repair and clean. The conditions are 
bad when the house is out of repair, -ventilation not good, 
halls dark, too closely crowded against neighboring houses ; house 
dirty; that is, the halls, stairs, and yards. Of the first good class 
we found one solitary example. This, a corner house, very nearly 
approached a model tenement. Of the second class we found 
twenty-eight; of the third class, forty-eight. 

The sanitary condition of the tenement house is directly due to 
the owner, under the supervision of the Board of Health. Hence, 
instead of finding one family living in a tenement house in good 
sanitary condition, we should have found seventy-seven. 

The same classification can be made of the sanitary condition 
of the individual apartments. Good apartments consist of rooms 
well lighted and ventilated, with no odor from sinks, clean, not 
overcrowded. Moderately good are where the plumbing and ven- 
tilation are good, the rooms clean, but overcrowded, and not well 
lighted. Bad are overcrowded, dirty, dark rooms, with plumbing 
out of order, ventilation and light bad. 

The dirt and overcrowding of the apartments are directly 
traceable to the tenants; the plumbing, lighting, and ventilation, 
to the landlord and Health Board. In justice to these people 
whom we are discussing, it must be remembered that our observa- 
tions were all made during the illness of one or more members of 
the family; and the cleanliness of the apartments might have been 
different, had there been no sickness present. This fact, however, 
does not affect the condition of the plumbing, lighting, or ventila- 
tion of the apartments. The overcrowding is partly the fault of 
the owner and partly of the Health Board. 

One family was found living in good sanitary apartments. 
Twenty-seven families live in moderately good apartments, forty- 
nine families in bad apartments. Fifty-eight families live in front 
houses, nineteen in rear houses. The total number of rooms 
occupied by the seventy-seven families is two hundred and twelve ; 
the total number of light rooms, one hundred and sixty-eight ; 
total number of persons, five hundred and nine. The number of 
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rooms comprising an apartment and occupied by one family is as 
follows: four families each live in one room ; thirty-two, each in 
two rooms; twenty-four, each in three rooms; fourteen, each in 
four rooms ; two, each in five rooms; one, in six rooms. 

A well-known custom among the tenement-house people is the 
habit of taking boarders or lodgers. The average price paid by 
the latter is $1.50 per month, the boarders paying from $3 to $12 
per month,—the latter an unusual price. No discrimination is made 
in regard to sex,— a woman taking as many persons as will come to 
her. At the time of our visits, thirty-seven families accommodated 
a total number of ninety strangers. The largest number found in 
one family at one time was fifteen,— the family proper numbering 
seven. This total number of people, twenty-two, live in three 
rooms, one of which is light. The apartment contains one double 
and one single bed. Each person pays $1.50 per month. There is 
one married couple: the others are single young men and women. 
Fifteen families have each one boarder; five, each three boarders ; 
nine, each two boarders ; one has five boarders; one, four board- 
ers; two, each nine boarders; one, fifteen boarders. Except 
among the Italians and three Jewish families, the boarders or 
lodgers go out of the house to work. 

The most important question in the study of tenement-house 
labor is the part the children under fourteen years of age take in 
the manufacturing. For obvious reasons, the exact number of 
children working, and the amount of work they accomplish will 
never be positively known. Whenever children are members of 
families manufacturing, they invariably assist either directly or in- 
directly. Indirectly, they do the housework, take almost the entire 
care of the younger children, or carry the heavy bundles of cloth- 
ing to and from the factories. Thus a child of nine years does all 
the housework for a family of five persons, including the washing 
and ironing, that the mother may devote her entire time to her sew- 
ing. Another girl of six years carries three or four dozen vests at 
one time up five flights of stairs, and the mother cannot understand 
why the child is not well. 

We found, among our seventy-seven families, four children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age assisting their mothers 
at home; between ten and fourteen years of age, thirty-one chil- 
dren ; between three and ten years of age, twenty-three children. 
One only was three years of age. Twenty-four between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age work in factories during the day; and 
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we know that a large number of these people assist in the manu- 
facturing in the family, in the evening, after their day’s work. 

These twenty-four persons earn a total:maximum per week of 
$80.50, distributed as follows: eight earn one-half the income of 
the family ; six, one-third; one, two-thirds ; nine, one-fourth. 

The precise amount of money the children at home earn is 
almost impossible to estimate. The mothers are all very positive 
that the assistance of the little ones is a decided financial help. 
Ten children, the mothers knew, added $19.50 to the family fund. 
Three of this number are between ten and fourteen years of age; 
seven, between three and ten years of age. Of these ten children, 
one child earns one-sixth of the income; two children earn two- 
thirds ; three children in one family earn two-thirds ; one child earns 
one-half the income ; three children earn one-fourth. The difficulty 
of estimating this point is illustrated in the case of a widow with 
three children, aged six, eight, and twelve years. The mother 
manufactures babies’ lawn dresses complete. The mother makes 
the buttonholes and does the fine work. The girl of twelve runs 
the sewing-machine, stitching the seams and tucking. The girl of 
eight years cuts the embroidery, does some basting, and sews the 
buttons. The mother estimates that the two girls earn one-half 
the total income. I have known the family several years, and I 
think that her estimate is correct. The girl of twelve years has 
been working with her mother six years; the child of eight, four 
years. I asked the mother what the child of six years did,— at the 
time he was ill with the measles. ‘Oh, you know he’s a half idiot, 
and can do nothing.” Evidently, the fact that he was too young to 
work never occurred to her. The children between four and ten 
years of age usually sew the buttons on, fell long seams, and do the 
coarse sewing ; and this they did without a murmur, sitting most 
of the day and into the night. At last, when nature will bear 
no more, the child is brought to the dispensary for medicine, and 
the mothers are amazed to learn that the children only need more 
fresh air, less work, less tea and coffee, and more sleep. And they 
actually tell us that they cannot spare the child’s labor, and must 
have medicine. 

The nationality of the seventy-seven women is divided among 
twenty-five Germans, ten Irish, ten Italians, twenty-four Russian 
Poles, one Cuban, one Roumanian, one English woman, five born 
in the United States. 

Among these people medical attendance was called for twenty 
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women, twenty-three children between five and fifteen years, 
twenty-seven children between one and five years, and seven 
children under one year. All children under five years of age 
are brought to the dispensary, if not too ill. 

The contagious diseases attended were: measles, twenty chil- 
dren ; scarlet fever, seven children ; typhoid fever, three children ; 
spotted fever, one child ; erysipelas, two women ; consumption, 
four women. 

These patients were not at all isolated. The clothing manu- 
factured was laid upon the lounge or bed with the patients: none 
of it was fumigated. We have repeatedly tried to trace clothing 
manufactured, to ascertain, if possible, whether any person con- 
tracted the disease from clothing manufactured in these rooms, 
but have no absolutely proven instance. Most of these people 
manufacture for middle-men, these men have only a small shop, 
the goods being sent at once to the owner. The people are 
densely ignorant, often not knowing for whom they work. 
“John” or “Caroline,” in Orchard or some other street, gives 
them the work. The children go after the -work, and return 
it when completed. The little blank books furnished by the em- 
ployer usually contain no address,— just why I have never been 
able to find out. However, we sometimes find fashionable cloth- 
ing-stores having their work done in tenement houses. The work 
is rarely custom work. 

Our seventy-seven families all received free medical attendance. 
Twenty-four families are known to receive constant outside charity. 

I wish briefly to call your attention to the laundresses. I add 
them, as their occupation is a constant menace to the public 
health. Soiled linen is carried through the streets, in the horse- 
cars, in baskets and bundles. I have been able to trace contagious 
disease from families in which children are ill to the children of 
the laundresses, through the soiled linen. A recent illustration, 
within the past year: A laundress washed the clothes for a child 
sick with scarlet fever. Her two children contracted the disease, 
one of whom nearly lost her life. The children in three other 
families in the house contracted the disease from the laundress’s 
children. Although the woman continued at her work, so far as I 
could ascertain, she did not carry the disease to any of her cus- 
tomers. Clothing, after being washed and before it is ironed, is 
laid on the bed or lounge with the child sick with a contagious 
disease ; or a towel belonging to some other family is handed to 
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the physician to use as a chest cloth, thus becoming a vehicle for 
contagion. 

Laundry work in a tenement house means a constant fire, mak- 
ing the rooms unbearably hot in summer. In the winter, the con- 
stant opening of the window during the time the clothes are being 
hung on the line, creates constant draughts of cold air in the room. 
The steam fills the little rooms; the tubs occupy a large part 
of the room ; often the water must be pumped the night before or 
very early in the morning ; often the clothes are hung on the roof, 
and must be carried up one or more flights of stairs. Their hours 
are limited only by the amount of work they can obtain; their 
wages are from thirty cents to one dollar per dozen pieces. 

My seventy-six laundresses represent three hundred and seventy- 
seven persons. Twenty-five women support the family, twenty-two 
women assist husbands and children, twenty-five women assist 
children only, four women assist mothers or sisters. The neces- 
sity for supporting the entire family by the married women is, in 
one case, because the husband is old and sick ; eight cases, the 
husband is sick and cannot work; three cases, the husband is on 
strike. As I have never known these three men to work, striking 
seems to be a chronic disability. Thirteen men are unable to find 
a “job”: my belief is that they never will. Among these twenty- 
five husbands there is not one skilled workman. There are thirty- 
seven married women, twenty-one widows, two single women, and 
sixteen deserted women. 

The total amount of the family income is six hundred and two 
dollars and fifty cents ($602.50). The maximum total income for 
one family is twenty dollars ($20); the minimum, two dollars and 
fifty cents ($2.50). The total amount of rent paid by the laun- 
dresses is five hundred and fifty-eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents ($558.75) per month. This is paid by seventy-four women. 
Two women, in return for their care of the tenements in which 
they live, receive their rent free. The average amount of rent 
paid is $7.55. 

The same classification of the sanitary condition of the tene- 
ments and apartments occupied by the laundresses was made as in 
those of the manufacturers. We found two families in good tene- 
ments, thirty-three in moderately good, forty-one in bad tenements. 
Of the sanitary condition of the individual apartments, six were 
found good, twenty-nine moderately good, forty-one bad. We found 
forty-five families in front houses, twenty-five in rear houses, and 
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six in basements. The seventy-six laundresses occupy a total 
number of ninety-nine (99) light rooms, distributed as follows: 
sixty-two families each have one light room; twelve, two light 
rooms ; four, three light rooms. One family has four light rooms. 

One would hardly suppose that any person obliged to lodge or 
board in a family would select apartments occupied by laundresses. 
We found, however, twenty-seven (27) families who take either 
lodgers or boarders. Sixteen families have each one boarder ; 
five, two boarders; six, three boarders; a total number of forty- 
four (44) strangers. 

The nations represented by these women are: Germany, thirty- 
nine; Ireland, twenty-seven; Poland, one; Hungary, two; Rus- 
sia, two; England, one; United States, four. 

Among the seventy-six families there is a total number of twenty- 
eight persons known to me to be drunkards. Of this number, 
both man and wife, six families; man only, twenty-one families ; 
woman, one family. Thirty families receive constant aid other 
than medical relief. That children of the laundress are more 
valuable bread-winners, out of the family workshop than in it, is 
shown by the fact that only four (4) children are constantly en- 
gaged in assisting their mothers at the tubs. These children 
rinse the clothes and hang them out, iron the coarser pieces, and 
assist in carrying the work home. 

The children in the families are not idle. Twenty-seven (27) 
between ten and fourteen years old are at work either in shops or 
factories; and fifty between fourteen and eighteen years work in 
factories. 

The total amount of money earned by the children between ten 
and fourteen years in shops or factories is $54 per week. Four 
children earn one-half the family income; fourteen, one-third ; six, 
one-fourth ; three, one-sixth. The youngest of these twenty-seven 
children is ten years, the oldest thirteen years. Ten are engaged 
as cash children, seventeen in factories. 

These children are directly violating the State factory law, 
which prohibits children under fourteen years of age from working 
in any factory in the State. The responsibility for this violation 
of the law is entirely due to the carelessness or deliberate fault 
of the chief factory inspector and his deputies. The factory law 
calls the employment of children under fourteen years of age a 
misdemeanor, and provides certain punishment when the law is 
disobeyed. A deputy factory inspector stated to me that, when 
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children under fourteen years were found working in factories, 
she investigated the circumstances; and if, in her opinion, 
the child’s wages were needed at home, she allowed the child to 
continue at work in the factory. The chief factory inspector at 
Albany, last winter, said exactly the same thing. The factory law 
gives neither chief nor deputy discretionary power as to the age 
at which children are allowed to work in factories. We in New 
York State do not need new factory laws, but new factory inspec- 
tors. . 

The total amount of wages contributed to the family fund by the 
young persons between fourteen and eighteen years of age is $186 
per week. The total income of the families from all sources is 
$602.50 per week. Of this amount $230 is earned by persons be- 
tween ten and eighteen years of age. 

Among the seventy-six families we attended twenty-four cases of 
measles, nine of scarlet fever, three of erysipelas, two of consump- 
tion,— with a mortality of eight. That every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the spread of contagious disease is emphasized 
by the fact that in the year 1891 there died in New York twelve hun- 
dred and twenty persons of scarlet fever, and sixteen hundred and 
sixty-three from measles. There is obviously much more danger 
to the community where goods are manufactured or clothing laun- 
dered in rooms containing patients ill with a contagious disease. 
The Board of Health has power to prohibit work of all kinds dur- 
ing the presence of an infectious disease. The physician attend- 
ing a person ill with a contagious disease is bound by the law to 
report it to the Health Board within twenty four hours of the first 
visit. Yet in no instance among the cases cited in this paper was 
work suspended by the health officer. A recent protest circulated 
by the Reform Club proves that the Board of Health of New York 
is simply a political machine. 

There is at present no law which either regulates or prohibits 
the seventy-six women, whom I have reported to you, from continu- 
ing their manufacturing, and employing their children to assist 
them. The amended (1892) factory law gives permission to the 
immediate members of the family to work in their tenement rooms. 

The Listman Bill gives the same permission to the immediate 
members of the family, and further defines a family. ‘The term 
‘family,’ as in this act provided, shall be construed to mean a hus- 
band and wife and their children.” The provision that a tag 
shall be placed on each garment is of little protection. It simply 
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provides that the name of the State and city shall be printed and 
attached to the article. The only method that can be employed 
by which we shall be certain that no article is manufactured in 
tenement-house. living-rooms, and that no little children are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of any goods, is the passage of a law 
prohibiting such manufacturing in tenement-house apartments 
which are used for living and sleeping purposes, and to see that 
the proper officers enforce the law. Undoubtedly, under such a 
law a few would suffer. The people who would suffer would prob- 
ably be only a few women who, from old age or chronic illness, 
are unable to go to the shops to work. The widows would be 
forced to find work in the factories, and the orphans sent to school, 
— kindergarten or nursery. If there is a dearth of these, public 
and private philanthropy would make good the deficiency. The 
result would be that women would work in better sanitary sur- 
roundings, that no child under fourteen years would be employed 
in manufacturing goods; the sick- would receive proper care, 
if not at home, then transferred to a hospital, there to get well or 
die, out of sight of the everlasting work. 

I have been asked by your Secretary, Mr. Lee, to answer the 
following questions: First, How far tenement-house work (as 
distinguished from tenement home life) as now carried on is 
deteriorating the race of people engaged in it? 

In regard to this question, my facts are worthless. I have one 
hundred and fifty-three persons, nine of whom were born in this 
‘country. From isolated cases which I have known, I should say 
that the life in tenement houses, plus manufacturing in tenement 
rooms, if continued, will eventually bring forth ignorant, brutal, un- 
healthy men and women: this must be when a woman, in addition 
to the duties of wife and mother, is forced to join with her husband 
as bread-winner. 

The children, beginning as young as three years, either assist 
directly in manufacturing, or have the care of the household during 
a period when they should be in school or at exercise in the open air, 
so necessary to the proper development of mind and body. 

Second. Are the children becoming stunted, thus showing the 
effects of overwork of the parents? 

Under three years of age, the children present marked symptoms 
of the disease called “ rachitis,’’ due to mal-nutrition, from under- 
feeding and bad sanitary surroundings. From three to fourteen or 
sixteen years, the children are bright, and, as you have seen, capa- 
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ble of competing with their elders as bread-winners. From sixteen 
years and over, their occupations are those of unskilled labor, and 
their capacity for earning money remains about what it was at six- 
teen to eighteen years. (I speak only of the same class of people 
as our one hundred and fifty-three.) 

Third. During the presence of contagious diseases in rooms 
where goods are being manufactured, was there danger of infec- 
tion? If possible, give an instance of such infection. Most as- 
suredly there was danger of infection in every case. I have no re- 
cent example. An instance, however, I recall, which occurred a 
few years ago. In a “sweater’s” family to whom I was called 
occurred three cases of scarlet fever. 2Two women employed by 
him in the shop, and who also carried work to their homes to 
finish, asked me to attend their children, also ill with scarlet 
fever a few days after its appearance in the sweater’s family. 
It is almost impossible to trace the clothing after it leaves the 
tenement houses. I am constantly studying this question ; but, 
when the women do not know for whom they work, and often 
not even the street or number, it seems nearly impossible. 

Fourth, and lastly. How much grievance is there, and what 
is it? 

The people working in tenement rooms have a decided griev- 
ance against the city of New York, in that its sanitary and health 
laws are not enforced ; and against the greed of employers, who 
give the work to the tenement-house people simply because it is 
cheaper. 

The grievance of the children is, first, against their parents, who 
compel them to work as soon as they are old enough to speak, and 
deny them their right to an education; second, against the people 
of the State, who make good factory laws and place the enforce- 
ment of their laws in the hands of incompetent politicians. 











4. THE SWEATING SYSTEM IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


BY HORACE G. WADLIN, CHIEF MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS OF LAEOR. 


[Read Friday, September 2.] 


The industrial evils which have been classed under the some- 
what vague title of the “sweating system ’”’ have recently been the 
subject of official investigation in Massachusetts. 

In that Commonwealth, for reasons which are perfectly obvious 
when the conditions surrounding the industry are understood, 
these evils have been principally confined to the manufacture of 
clothing, and to the city of Boston, where, as in most of our large 
cities, an influx of unskilled foreign labor has in recent years been 
congregated in the tenement-house districts. 

Boston is the seat of the clothing industry in the Common- 
wealth, the aggregate output of that industry in the city approxi- 
mating $25,000,000 annually ; and of this at least go per cent. is 
produced, either wholly or in part, under the contract system, 
which, under certain conditions, affords a basis for “ the sweating 
system,” so called. In general, the cutting and trimming are done 
directly by the manufacturers, only the “finishing,” as it is called, 
being done under contract. Out of the total product affected by 
contract work, about 48 per cent., nearly one-half, is made by con- 
tract in the city of Boston ; 16.72 per cent., or about one-sixth, in 
the city of New York; 26.94 per cent., slightly more than one- 
fourth, in the State of Maine; 4.96 per cent. in New Hampshire ; 
3-49 per cent. in the State of Massachusetts outside of Boston ; 
and a small amount in the State of New Jersey. 

Not all the work done under contract is done in tenement 
houses. The part done in tenements in Boston is principally con- 
fined to the finishing process, so far as relates to men’s clothing. 
Some low-grade work, also some children’s clothing, is entirely 
made up in families. In New York, however, the practice prevails 
of making the entire garment in family apartments. For this 
reason it is alleged that a considerable portion of the work done 
in that city for the Boston market is the product of tenement-house 
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labor. The amount of work sent to New York appears to be in- 
creasing ; while much of that now sent there would, under condi- 
tions formerly prevailing, have been done in Boston. That is, the 
work sent to New York in recent years has been almost entirely 
withdrawn from Boston contractors; that sent to Maine and New 
Hampshire being principally of a different class, and not particu- 
larly affected by the New York competition. 

Official returns have been secured from 33 Boston contractors, 
who were of the following nationalities: Hebrew, 26; American, 
3; German and Irish, 1 each; not stated, 2. The following table 
shows the number of employees furnished with work by these con- 
tractors, by nationalities : — 














PERSONS EMPLOYED BY — 
NATIONALITIES OF Total Number 
EMPLOYEES. Hebrew American Irish | German ee An 
Contractors. | Contractors. | Contractors. | Contractors. idinig 
American, ... 193 27 22 7 249 
German, . we a I 3 is 2 6 
Hebrew, . .. . 427 17 5 a | 4 448 
i 117 24 26 | 9 176 
italia, «2 ss 187 23 2 3 215 
| 
Portuguese, . 6 7 ite | ve 13 
| 
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ToTALs, .. 931 IOI 50 | 25 1,107 
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From the foregoing table, which represents 1,107 employees, it ap- 
pears that 931 were employed by Hebrew contractors ; and of these 
427 were Hebrew, 193 American, 187 Italian, 117 Irish, 6 Portu- 
guese, and 1 German. tor employees in the employ of American 
contractors included 27 Americans, 24 Irish, 23 Italians, 17 He- 
brews, 7 Portuguese, and 3 Germans. 50 employees working for 
Irish contractors comprised 26 Irish, 22 Americans, and 2 Italians. 
25 employees working for German contractors comprised g Irish, 7 
Americans, 4 Hebrews, 3 Italians, and 2 Germans. Out of the 
total number of employees, therefore, it appears that 448 were 
Hebrews, 249 Americans, 215 Italians, 176 Irish, 13 Portuguese, 
and 6 Germans. While these figures do not represent the total 
number of employees engaged on contract work in the city, they 
may be considered as representing the relative preponderance of 
the different nationalities employed. In the following table these 
employees are classified by sex, according to nationality : — 
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| | 
NATIONALITIES OF EmpLoyess. | Males. | Females. Both Sexes. 
| | 
American, | 34 215 249 
German, . a ae 5 I 6 
WOOO ke te 223 225 448 
Irish, . 2 | 32 144 17 
Italian, 92 123 215 
Portuguese, . 5 13 
WOPAES, 2. «a « 5 391 716 1,107 
| 











Respecting the capital required to carry on this work, one con- 
tractor reported the amount necessary to be $20,000; another, 
$10,000; one, $6,000; two, $5,000; two, $2,000; two, $1,500; one, 
$1,200; six, $1,000. The rest reported amounts less than $1,000, 
from which it would appear that the financial burden of the con- 
tractor’s business is largely sustained by the manufacturers furnish- 
ing him with work. 

The hours of labor generally observed by the contractors, ac- 
cording to their returns, are ten per day; but this applies entirely 
to shop-work. One only reported more than ten; and it was gen- 
erally stated that most of the help are on piece work and take 
their own time, by which it is meant that strict and regular hours 
of labor are not always observed. Five contractors reported a 
shorter working day on Saturdays. One hour is generally allowed 
for dinner when the work is done in shops. 

The work performed by the contractors covered all grades of 
men and boys’ clothing. 

The contract system was in vogue in Boston as early as 1863 ; 
and while at that time nearly all the wholesale houses had their 
own workshops, yet many of them were in the habit of contracting 
a portion of their work. Since the date mentioned, work under 
this system has slowly increased, expanding materially after the 
Boston fire of 1872, which, depriving many wholesalers of their 
own establishments, gave to the contractors an opportunity which 
they at once improved. 

The system, as conducted at the present time, affecting as it 
does the wholesaler, retailer, contractor, and employee, is some- 
what intricate. In general, the wholesalers furnish the material, 
which is cut and trimmed in their own workshops; this part of the 
work being done by persons directly in their own employ, and 
under proper sanitary conditions, as required by the provisions of 
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the Factory Inspection Act. The goods are then sent out to con- 
tractors to be made up. Certain classes of garments, for instance, 
coats, may be given to New York or Boston contractors; others, 
for instance, pantaloons, to Boston or Maine contractors. For 
the manner in which the contractor conducts his business, as 
to the conditions under which his work is performed, or respect- 
ing the prices he pays to his employees, the wholesaler disclaims 
responsibility and knowledge. 

So far as the contract work performed in shops in the city of 
Boston is concerned, it is, of course, like other factory work, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Factory Inspection Act; and generally, 
whether in Boston or elsewhere, the character of the work done 
in shops is not particularly criticised. 

The contract work sent to Maine is either entirely executed in 
shops, or, as is frequently the case, partly in shops and afterwards 
finished at farm-houses, the women of the family thus adding to 
their income. No criticism seems to attach to the work done in 
Maine so far as its cleanliness is concerned. It may in some 
cases affect the prices paid for similar work done in Boston, but 
the Maine work is principally of a different style or class from that 
made up in the city. But it appears to be true that, especially in 
the case of the contract work done in New York, considerable 
quantities are made up in tenement houses, amid filthy and squalid 
surroundings, under the poorest sanitary conditions, by alien labor, 
not subject to factory inspection, and for the lowest possible 
wages. ; 

There are contractors in New York who take the uncut material 
from the wholesaler, cut and trim it in their shops, and then sub- 
let the making to tailors in tenement houses, the work being per- 
formed in the family living-rooms. As a rule, the Boston con- 
tractors appear to conduct most of their work in shops, but the 
practice of sending out work to be finished in tenements is com- 
mon; and, under the pressure of New York competition, the ten- 
dency seems to be toward the industrial conditions obtaining there, 
especially with the increase through immigration of the same sort 
of labor that is already so largely centred in New York. Mean- 
time the amount of work sent to New York to be made appears to 
be increasing, as, for obvious reasons, prices rule lower there. 
This subjects the wholesaler or contractor in Boston, who desires 
to carry on his work under better conditions, and who is required 
by Massachusetts law to observe proper sanitary regulations in 
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his workshop, to an unequal competition, and tends to lower the 
grade of labor employed in Massachusetts, and to reduce the 
wages or diminish the employment of Boston workers. 

With respect to the wages earned by the employees of con- 
tractors, I present the following statement made by an em- 
ployee : — 

“T have worked at this business in this country three years; 
have always worked 1o hours per day, and have not been idle 
for a year and a half. I suppose I do good work. 

“The following indicates the weekly wages earned by the people 
in this business: Women: finishers, from $4 to $6; bushelers, 
from $4 to $8; basters, from $9 to $12; press girls, from $6 to $8. 
Men: stitchers, from $4 to $18; press men, from $10 to $18.” 

I also present the following tabular statement as to wages paid 
employees upon contract work. This statement, while it covers 
but a small part of the employees in the city, gives a fair indica- 
tion of the rates of earnings for males and females : — 


COATS, PANTALOONS, VESTS, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 






































CLASSIFIED WAGEs. Males. Females. Total. Percentages. 
$4.00-$7.00 8 8 20.00 
7.00— 9.00 a 2 2 5-00 
12.00-16.00 10 os 10 25.00 
16.00-18.00 I5 15 37-50 
18.00 5 5 12.50 
30 Io 40 100.00 
} 
PANTALOONS. 
CLassIFIED WAGES. Males, Females. Total. Percentages. 
$3.00--$6.00 es 8 8 4-40 
3-00-10.00 a 2 27 14.83 
300-1 2.00 i 25 25 13-74 
3-50-10.00 , 35 35 19.23 
.0O-10.00 ; 20 20 10.99 
.0O—1 2.00 a 17 17 9-34 
7.00— 8.00 3 ss 3 1.65 
7.00-1 2.00 14 ae 14 7.69 
8.00-1 5.00 15 15 8.24 
8.00-13.00 10 : 10 5-49 
10.00-20.00 5 aa 5 2.75 
12.00-18.00 3 ar 3 1.65 
50 132 182 100.00 
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COATS. 
l l 
CLASSIFIED WAGES. Males. | Females. Total. | Percentages. 
| 
. $2.50 si | 2 2 0.27 
4.00-$7.00 a 17 17 2.28 
4.00— 8.00 , | 43 43 5-77 
4:00— 9.00 is | 25 2 | 3-36 
4.00-10.00 oe | 2 . | = 
4:00-11.00 | ina | 2 2 | : 
4.00—12.00 | si 38 38 | 5.10 | 
4.50 | I | 2 3 0.40 
5.00 | _ | 3 3 | 0.40 
5.50 | | I I 0.14 
6.00 | | 2 2 | 0.27 
6.00- 8.00 | 4 47 47 | 6.31 
6.00-10.00 | Y 40 40 | 5-37 
6.00-11 00 | - | 73 73 | 9.80 
6.00-12.00 | 14 | 110 124 | 16.64 
7.00 2 i 2 0.27 
7.00-1 2.00 | 7 7 0.94 
yoo-tg0o | dogg 
. —_ . | | . 
8.00-16.00 | 8 8 | 1.07 
te Z oo | 8 k- | a 
.00-18.00 15 2 
10.00 5 5 0.67 ; 
— | 5 5 re | : 
10.00-18.00 | 55 55 73 
12.00 13 13 1.75 
12.00-15.00 | 10 10 1.34 
12.00-18.00 2 2 0.27 
12.00—20.00 48 48 6.44 
13.00 I I 0.14 
14.00—20.00 20 20 2.68 { 
15.00 2 2 0.27 
15.00-20.00 8 8 1.07 
. — ; . : 4 
18.00 . ; 
18.00—30.00 15 15 2.01 
268 477 745 100.00 

















In the foregoing table the wages of employees upon coats ex- 
clusively and upon pantaloons exclusively are presented separately 
from those of employees upon coats, pantaloons, vests, and chil- 
dren’s clothing. The first column in each section of the table 
presents the various wage classifications embodied in the returns 
secured. It will be observed that no condensed classification"has 
been made. I have thought it better to present the figures exactly 
as they were returned rather than to attempt any classification, 
which, from the nature of the case, would be more or less mis- 
leading. 
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The wages represent in most cases weekly earnings based upon 
piece work and, of course, vary with the amount of work given to 
the employee or with the amount of work which the employee may 
perform in the week over time; that is to say, more than the 
usual ten hours per day. This accounts for the somewhat wide 
range presented in some cases in the table. For instance, in the 
first section of the table, relating to coats, the largest percentage 
is opposite the line $6 to $12; 16.64 per cent, or about one-sixth 
of the total number of employees included in the returns, falling 
into this class, the larger part being females. A closer analysis 
would show, probably, that the majority of these workers were 
paid wages approaching the minimum figure, and that very few 
could earn as high as $12 per week, this wage representing excep- 
tional workers under the most favored conditions. A similar qual- 
ification should apply to the other wage presentations in the table 
where the range is broad ; as, for instance, in the section relating 
to pantaloons, where the range in one instance is from $3 to $12. 

In general, it may be said that, whether for males or females, 
the highest wages quoted in the table are paid to a small propor- 
tion only of the workers, and represent either exceptionally skilled 
service or unusually prolonged work. 

It will appear from what has been said that it is the influence of 
the New York work that is most deleterious upon the industry in 
Boston; and the problem is further complicated by the fact that 
New York wholesalers have, in some cases, directly supplied retail 
dealers in Massachusetts through representatives. 

The following statement from a person connected with the busi- 
ness, now in Boston, but formerly in New York, and who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the conditions obtaining in the trade, throws 
light upon the relative earnings in each city, and shows how the 
nominal wages per day are reduced under the sweating system by 
the establishment of a nominal day’s work which, in most cases, 
requires a much longer time. It shows, also, the tendency of com- 
petition, when work is performed under such conditions in New 
York, to reduce wages in Boston or to bring the worker to sub- 
stantially the same plane of labor as exists in the larger city : — 

“The workers in these tenement houses, or ‘shops,’ as they are 
sometimes called (when a family takes one or more boarders, who 
are also tailors), are divided into ‘teams’ or ‘sets,’ which consist 
of three men,—7.¢., one machine man, one baster, and one finisher, 
who are paid as follows: machine man, $3; baster, $2.50; fin- 
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isher, $1.50, or $7 in all. They are given, for instance, 24 coats 
to be finished before they are entitled to a day’s pay. Now, if 
they can finish them in 24 hours’ time, and they work 18 hours 
per day or 108 hours per week, they will finish in all 108 coats, 
entitling them to 44 days’ pay, the stitcher receiving $13.50, the 
baster $11.25, and the finisher $6.75. If, however, they work 
but ro hours per day, or 60 hours per week, they can make but 60 
coats, entitling them to but 24 days’ pay for the week, the stitcher 
receiving but $7.50, the baster $6.25, and the finisher $3.75, or 
$17.50 in all, the price paid for making 60 coats, or 29 cents per 
coat. 

“In this way they must work as many hours as possible in order 
to live. One can readily see how this must affect the Boston con- 
tractor, who is generally a Hebrew. He understands how his 
brother in New York is operating, he knows the major part of the 
Boston work is going to New York, he is desirous to retain it, and 
he therefore tries in every possible way to imitate the New York 
contractor by getting part of the work done in the tenement houses, 
—i.¢., the ‘finishing’; while in the shops some already work in 
‘sets’ and by the piece, which is the nearest approach it has yet 
been possible to make to the New York method. The tenement- 
house work in Boston differs from that of New York, as, while all 
the work on the garment is frequently done in the tenement house 
in New York, only the finishing is done in the tenements in 
Boston. While this may be better for the tailors who work in 
shops in Boston, it is no better for the community, as many of 
these tenements are very unclean.” 

The following statement, made to me by another informant 
equally reliable, presents corroborative evidence along the same 
line :— 

“ A machine man will do the stitching on about nine coats per 
day. Fora man to earn $3 in New York he must stitch 16 or 18 
coats ; that is, he must work about 16 hours in order to accomplish 
the amount of work that will entitle him to a nominal day’s pay. 
If he is thus able to earn $18 per week, he is turning out just 
about twice the work we do here for the same money. Girls’ pay 
in New York shops runs from $5 to $9. If they get steady work, 
they will earn from $8 to $12 in Boston. 

“‘ My business in the past four years has fallen off 50 per cent. 
This has been a steady decline. We do not complain about the 
clothing made in Maine. It is made well. It comprises the rough, 
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strong work which there must be a certain demand for. All we 
complain of is New York labor working nearly double time to earn 
the same pay that we do, while Boston furnishes the work. 

“We cannot compete with the class of people doing this work. 
We should starve. Neither can we endure so many hours’ labor. 
And then we would not be allowed to live in such quarters in 
Boston as they live in and work in New York.” 

The contract system is of advantage to the wholesaler in that it 
enables him, as a rule, to have his goods made much cheaper than 
he could manufacture them himself, on account of saving in rent, 
salaries of superintendence, etc.; and, besides this, he is not 
obliged to buy his material so early as he would if he were to 
make it up in his own workshop, for the reason that by apportion- 
ing it among several contractors the full stock necessary for the 
fall or spring trade can be turned out in a short time. This obvi- 
ates the necessity of locking up capital in material, and affords 
him more time to decide on styles, etc., and also gives him better 
opportunity to find the lowest market for the purchase of mate- 
rial. 

Unscrupulous contractors, however, under competition, having 
taken the work at the lowest prices, resort to every means to 
realize a profit. This is the objectionable feature of the system 
when unregulated. Expenses must be reduced in every possible 
way. ‘Tenement-house labor, often recently imported, alien to our 
customs and contentedly living upon a plane inferior to the Amer- 
ican standard, is seeking employment ; and, by using it, shop-rent 
may be avoided. In these houses are found, employed either 
directly or through a sub-contractor, persons of both sexes, fre- 
quently entirely ignorant of our language, the entire family some- 
times eating, sleeping, and working in one apartment. ‘These are 
the conditions of the “sweating system,” so called. The work is 
done by the piece, and ordinary hours of labor are disregarded. 

My personal investigation of the subject in Massachusetts has 
led me to the following conclusions: Sweating undoubtedly exists, 
and is to be deplored; but, strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a sweating system. That I may avoid misunderstanding, 
let me explain my meaning. 

Modern industry rests upon system ; that is, upon organization. 
Its characteristics are the subdivision of labor, the development 
of special skill, the use of machinery, and the correlation of a 
series of distinct, yet mutually related, processes. The systematic 
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arrangement and correlation of industrial forces toward a certain 
definite end, is essential to production as now conducted, and dis- 
tinguishes the modern factory system from the domestic or unor- 
ganized method of production which preceded it. 

So much is perfectly clear. But the slightest investigation 
shows that “sweating” does not rest upon system, is not even a 
necessary adjunct of modern methods of production, but, on the 
contrary, is simply an incident or condition which exists when 
some of the essential characteristics of modern industry are lack- 
ing; that is, when the workers are generally unorganized, when 
skill is least developed, and where the factory has not yet entirely 
superseded the domestic form of employment. 

This, if true, is encouraging. For, if it were otherwise, and 
sweating were a distinct system of production, resting upon an 
organized basis, it would be exceedingly difficult to overcome it. 
While, on the other hand, if my contention is correct, and it is 
but an incident or peculiar condition, not in any way essential to 
the modern industrial system, but in fact opposed to the peculiar 
features of that system, we may reasonably expect its prevention 
as soon as we are agreed as to what it is, and why it occurs. 

At present, however, there seems to be no general agreement as 
to what constitutes sweating. The agitation against it in Massa- 
chusetts has been mainly directed against the manufacture of 
clothing in filthy and presumably disease-infected tenements. Its 
motive, so far as it appeared in the demand for legislation, was the 
protection of the public against an infected product, rather than the 
protection of the workers against the exactions of the sweater. It 
was, in fact, sanitary legislation rather than industrial legislation 
that was sought. And yet I suppose it to be true that the social 
or industrial evils incident to sweating are far more serious than 
the danger from infection that may possibly be found in the 
product turned out under it. 

Some appear to think sweating identical with the method of 
sub-contracting. Others again speak of it as inseparable from ten- 
ement-house employment. Now, if I am correct, it is neither of 
these. Sweating may accompany these, or it may not. Each of 
these things may, under certain conditions, develop evils which 
may be deplorable and which ought to be corrected. But these 
evils may not be sweating.. For instance, production may go on 
under sub-contracting, or in unsanitary work-rooms, which, indeed, 
may be overcrowded, or it may proceed in apartments occupied 
by the family, and yet there may be no sweating in either case. 
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Sweating, if we are to be exact in our definition, implies the 
continuous oppression of the worker by his employer, either by 
underpaying him for his service, overworking him, or both. 

It is possible under any industrial system ; but it is not likely to 
occur in an aggravated form except under conditions which place 
a peculiar incentive before the controller of labor, whether em- 
ployer, superintendent, foreman, it matters not which, to oppress 
the worker to his own advantage, joined with conditions surround- 
ing the worker which make it practically impossible to avoid such 
oppression. 

The conditions essential to sweating appear to me to be :— 

1. Generally, a superintendent (either employer, overseer, or 
foreman) whose pecuniary reward is directly proportionate to the 
amount of work which can be exacted from the workers in a given 
time, or to the saving in labor cost that may be effected by paying 
the workers the lowest possible wage. 

2. On the part of the workers, low degree of skill, undeveloped 
intelligence, and isolated or comparatively isolated employment, 
whereby organization is rendered difficult. 

Mr. David Schloss, in his excellent and, in many respects, 
unique work, ‘Methods of Industrial Remuneration,” thus em- 
phasizes the importance of the first of these conditions when he 
says, page 5,— 

“The true inwardness of the ‘sweating system’... is to be 
looked for in the fact that the ‘sweated’ work people, instead of 
being employed under a foreman remunerated by time-wage, are 
employed under a taskmaster remunerated by ‘the profit on the 
job’; that is, in strict proportion to the speed at which he can 
drive his subordinates.” : 

And again, page 134, he remarks,— 

“The essence of ‘the sweating system’ consists in the stimulus 
given to the immediate superintendent of labor by making his 
earnings proportionate to the vigilance and severity of his super- 
vision.” 

To these statements he adds,— 

“Tf it were possible to abolish the piece-work remuneration of 
all superintendents of labor, then, and then alone, should we have 
got rid, root and branch, of the sweating system.” (Page 6.) 

And again,— 

“If it were possible to replace every superintendent remuner- 
ated in this manner (whether small employer, sub-contractor, or 
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piece master) by a superintendent remunerated by time-wage or 
salary irrespective of results, then we should entirely have done 
away with the sweating system.” (Page 134.) 

It will be noticed, however, that I have mentioned two condi- 
tions as essential to sweating, one relating to the superintendency, 
the other relating to the status of the worker. Both of these, it 
seems to me, must meet, or there will be no sweating, and by 
changing the status of the worker, as well as by changing the 
method of his superintendency, to which Mr. Schloss particularly 
alludes, sweating may be prevented. The method of sub-contract- 
ing usually supplies the first of these conditions, in that under it 
the contractor, who takes the work at a fixed price, depends for 
his reward upon the balance remaining after paying his employees. 
Thus the less the share of the employees, the greater will be his 
own. So, too, if a foreman or superintendent, whether under a 
sub-contractor or in a large manufacturing concern, is paid in pro- 
portion to the work the persons under him perform, or undertakes 
to produce a certain article for a fixed price,—his own service 
being rewarded by the balance remaining after paying the labor 
cost,— one of the conditions under which sweating occurs will exist ; 
namely, the incentive which leads to overworking or underpaying 
the worker. In general, therefore, sweating will not occur except 
when a middleman, either sub-contractor, foreman, or superintend- 
ent, intervenes between the employer-in-chief and the workmen, 
and is paid by the method stated. 

This, however, will supply but one of the conditions under 
which sweating occurs; the other, it will be borne in mind, relat- 
ing to the status of the workers. Both, I repeat, must be joined. 

Therefore, the system of sub-contracting or of rewarding super- 
intendency out of profits does not necessarily involve sweating. 
When the skill required in the industry precludes the employment 
of a comparatively low degree of labor, or when the work must, 
from its nature, be done in a factory under proper sanitary and 
industrial conditions, or when other employment is open to the 
workers (possibly through a demand for labor in the district where 
they are employed), or when the possibility of effective organiza- 
tion is open to the workers, the work may go on without oppres- 
sion of the worker, and, of course, without leading to serious social 
evils. 

Thus the system of sub-contracting, even the method of pay- 
ment of superintendency out of profits on the jobs, obtains in 
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the boot and shoe industry, in some forms of metal working, and 
in the building trades in Massachusetts, substantially the same as 
in the clothing industry, although not to so great an extent; and 
yet in neither of these industries has sweating, although possible, 
been imminent nor led to serious complaint. 

The clothing industry, however, differs from these others in that 
it still remains, to a considerable extent, a domestic industry; and 
in it untrained and unorganized labor may still be employed, 
largely of women, who may do the work in connection with their 
main occupation of housekeeping. 

Scarcely 30 years have passed since the boot and shoe in- 
dustry afforded like opportunities. This industry has now become 
highly organized, and is perhaps the most complete exemplifica- 
tion of the supersession of the domestic by the factory system. 
Within the memory of men still young, the women of Eastern 
Massachusetts were extensively employed in their own homes in 
the labor incident to shoe production, while men were wholly 
employed in small isolated shops adjacent to their houses. The 
industry has now almost entirely left the home and entered the 
factory, and the women who are employed in it have followed 
the work. 

The clothing industry is undergoing similar changes which 
are not yet complete. It has always furnished employment to 
women in their homes; and while the movement of the industry 
from the home to the factory has made great progress it has not 
yet entirely changed the system under which the industry is con- 
ducted. 

In 1875, out of 30,916 women in all industries furnished with 
work at their homes in Massachusetts, 9,326, or about 30 per cent. 
of the whole number, were in the clothing industry. In 1885 the 
total number of women in all industries furnished with work at 
their homes had declined to 18,333, a loss of nearly one-half the 
number found employed in this way in 1875. But the number em- 
ployed in the clothing industry still aggregated 8,383, and these 
constituted nearly 46 per cent. of the whole number. 

It is still possible for the farmer’s wife in Maine, or the women 
in the shore towns along Cape Cod, to earn a little money by 
finishing cheap clothing for the Boston manufacturer or contractor. 
The skill required is slight, the employment secondary to house- 
keeping, undertaken as an aid, but not as an absolute essential to 
the support of the family, and therefore willingly done for small 
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wages. The industrial system is exactly the same as that under 
which clothing is finished in the tenement houses of the city; but 
the status of the workers is not the same, and they can hardly be 
said to be “sweated.” 

While the domestic method of employment so largely con- 
tinues in this industry, ignorant and untrained labor has during 
recent years been rapidly congregated in the larger cities through 
immigration. This labor may be conveniently employed on the 
cheaper grades of clothing, either in the tenements or in small ad- 
jacent work-rooms. It is, in many cases, unacquainted with our 
language or customs, and must accept, temporarily at least, any 
employment offered. It js poor in skill, poor in purse, and accus- 
tomed to poor fare, poor lodgings, squalid surroundings, and low 
wages; and it is, of course, unorganized. As a large part of 
the work in the clothing industry is done under contract, possibly 
the primary contractor, who receives a certain price for doing the 
work, also contracts with another who may be willing to take a por- 
tion at a still lower price. The final contractor is, of course, 
bound to take every possible advantage, in order to increase his 
own margin of profit, which, in any event, must be small. He is 
generally of the same nationality as the people he employs, but 
has been here longer, “knows the ropes,” if I may use that ex- 
pression, and also knows the peculiar habits, customs, and necessi- 
ties of his employees. The conditions lead inevitably to sweating, 
but it will be noticed that the only system about it is the method 
of sub-contract pushed to extremes, joined with the peculiar status 
of the workers. 

So far as the clothing industry is conducted in factories, it is 
subject to the same influences as other factory industries. The 
factory work is generally of a better grade; and the workers, being 
congregated, may organize to advance their own interests, to resist 
overwork or underpay. 

The great obstacle to successful organization among the workers 
in this industry is the direct employment of out-workers in homes 
by the large concerns, and the existence of numerous small con- 
tractors who employ small “teams,” or groups of unorganized 
workers, in tenements or isolated work rooms, which, from the con- 
ditions under which they are employed, are outside the influence 
of organization. The presence of these unorganized workers con- 
stantly interferes with the success of plans which the organized 
workers may undertake for the advancement of their own inter- 
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ests, and when the unorganized workers in general occupy a 
lower social or industrial plane, the difficulty is increased. For 
they will under such circumstances contentedly accept a lower 
wage or willingly work longer hours than the organized workers. 

The organized worker thus finds the conditions which permit 
sweating a constant menace to his own industrial position. That 
these conditions are a social menace is obvious, for it is unques- 
tionably against the interests of society that any body of workers 
should remain in ignorance and squalor, overworked, and under- 
fed. In any broad view of the matter, the existence of such an 
industrial body is also, for economic as well as ethical reasons, 
against the interests of the capitalist or employer. 

It is, then, desirable to remedy the conditions which make 
sweating possible. If correctly stated, these involve : — 

1. The method of employment, including method of superin- 
tendence. : 

2. The status of the workers. 

Change either of these, and sweating may be prevented. 

The first is not likely to be changed by legislation. Employers 
are not at present likely to abandon sub-contracting, especially as 
it has definite economic advantages, as has been stated. It may 
be modified, perhaps, by agreement, in response to demands on 
the part of the workers after they have become sufficiently organ- 
ized to make their demands effective. 

The peculiar status of the workers may be changed by increas- 
ing skill, developing intelligence, in short, by raising their stand- 
ard of living and increasing their economic value. This, again, 
cannot be done directly by legislation ; but, indirectly, legislation 
may help. With respect to the young, especially, compulsory edu- 
cational statutes, comprehending not merely the literary rudiments, 
but industrial training as well; besides these, enforced sanitary 
regulations in the conduct of industries in tenements, and gen- 
erally such statutes as have for their object the protection of the 
worker in his employment, against the oppression of unscrupulous 
employers, have their influence. _ 

Whatever tends to bring the immigrant, who is now so largely 
employed in this industry, under the pressure of our social en- 
vironment will aid; and much may be done under the influence of 
an acute public sentiment. 

From what I have said it will, I think, be clear that sweating in 
Massachusetts has not yet passed beyond the germinal stage. It 
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has by no means reached the proportions it has acquired in New 
York, and, of course, bears no comparison with the evil as dis- 
closed in East London, mainly because there is in Boston far less 
labor of the sort which permits sweating than there is in these 
larger cities. It is also true that the clothing industry, in which 
this labor is so largely utilized, is conducted under somewhat differ- 
ent methods in Boston. 

Nevertheless, something has been done in Massachusetts to 
remove the conditions which make sweating possible, so far as 
relates to the status of the worker. 

The industrial problem has not been directly met. No attempt 
has been made in legislation to abridge the method of sub-con- 
tracting, or to prevent the employment of foremen who are paid 
out of profits.* 

Legislation in Massachusetts has been directed toward the 
enforcement of proper sanitary conditions in the tenements where 
work is carried on, and toward enabling the purchaser of clothing 
to know whether or not it is tenement-made. 

In a report upon this subject made to His Excellency, the 
Governor, and by him transmitted to the Legislature, prior to 
legislation, in March, 1891, I made the following suggestion :— 

“‘It would appear to be possible, and it might be wise, to require 
those who conduct the industry in tenements to do so under a 
license to be obtained of the inspectors of factories and tenements 
and to oblige them to conform to proper standards as to cleanli- 
ness and sanitation.” 

The legislature in that year did not proceéd so far. It did, how- 
ever, extend to tenement-house work the system of inspection that 
already applied to factories. At the recent session it introduced 
the license system. 

The conditions under which these licenses are granted by the 
Department of Inspection, of which Rufus R. Wade is Chief, are : — 

1. Absolute cleanliness of apartments and surroundings. 

2. No room or rooms used as sleeping apartments shall be used 
for the purpose of finishing any articles of wearing apparel in- 
tended for sale, nor shall any of such articles of wearing apparel, 
while in process of finishing, be allowed to remain there. 

* Such, for instance, as in the “ New Contract of Her Majesty’s Office for Works and Repairs 
in the London District ” (House of Commons’ Reports, 1891, No. 109) which, after making certain 
limitations as to sub-contracting, also provides against the employment of “‘ Task-men in, upon, 


or about the works or repairs.”” C. F. Schloss, ‘‘Methods of Industrial Remuneration.” 
Pages 139, 140. 
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3. In case of removal, or in case of any contagious or infectious 
disease in the family of the person holding a license, or in any 
family residing in the same building, notice must be at once sent 
to the inspector of the district. 

4. No person or persons not members of the family shall be em- 
ployed in finishing any such articles of wearing apparel intended 
for sale. 

At this date about 700 applications have been filed for licenses. 
These are mainly from women. About 300 licenses have so far 
been issued. After an application is filed, a permit for 30 days 
is granted, during which time the tenement is inspected, and, if not 
found satisfactory, it must be made so, or the application is re- 
fused. I am informed by Chief Wade that the effect of the law 
has already been salutary, and there can be no doubt that, under a 
rigid system of inspection, permanent improvement will result. 

Unfortunately, this legislation, while operative in Massachusetts, 
will not protect the industry against competition with those who do 
not conform to such standards elsewhere, nor protect the com- 
munity against infection which may exist in the imported product. 
In order that the purchaser may know the origin of the product, 
however, the law further provides, under penalty, that whoever 
knowingly exposes for sale tenement-made clothing shall cause it 
to bear a tag or label, upon which shall be legibly printed the 
words “ tenement-made” and the name of the State and the city 
or town where such clothing was made. The law also provides ~ 
that the district police shall examine ready-made clothing brought 
into the Commonwealth for sale which has possibly been manu- 
factured in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, and the 
provision as to tagging is supposed to aid in the enforcement of 
this provision. If, upon examination, the goods are found to con- 
tain vermin or to have been made in improper places or under 
unhealthy conditions, the district police are required to make 
report of their findings to the State Board of Health, which, there- 
upon, may make such order or orders as the safety of the public 
shall require. 

This legislation, if enforced, will remove some of the obnoxious 
features which have accompanied “sweating,” and, so far as it 
enforces cleanliness and sanitation, will tend toward raising the 
plane upon which the industry is conducted, and toward improv- 
ing the status of the workers. 








5. ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY MR. HICKS. 


William L. Hicks, Chief Inspector of the Boston Board of 
Health, in a paper on “Tenement House Work-rooms in Boston,” 
said, in substance, that the legal definition of a tenement house 
in Massachusetts is a building which, or any portion of which, is 
occupied or intended to be occupied as a dwelling by more than 
three families, living independently of one another and doing their 
cooking on the premises, or by more than two families above 
the second floor, so living and cooking. This definition applies 
to a great variety of houses, which are occupied by all classes 
of people, from those of the highest social standing to those of 
the lowest, as can be judged from the rentals, which range from 
$6,000 a year down to less than $1 a week. In neither the best 
nor in the worst of the classes of houses mentioned is any work 
done beyond the ordinary housework ; in the lowest class, for the 
reason that the vicious do no work that they are not compelled 
to do to supply their immediate and daily wants. The practice 
of manufacturing or finishing clothing or other articles in tene- 
ment houses is not so prevalent in Boston as might be supposed. 
Many families are accustomed to take home work of various kinds. 
Generally, they are honest, frugal people ; and in many cases they 
are families where, through misfortune or otherwise, the head is 
unable to support them; in which cases such work is an actual 
necessity, and they cease to do it when not an absolute necessity. 
It is a rare exception that the apartments occupied by these 
workers are found in an uncleanly condition. This work is done 
only by the very poor, who have not the means to occupy better 
quarters and who prefer a life of honest toil to one of dependence 
or worse. The houses themselves are frequently so near together 
as to prevent the free inlet of sufficient light and air to make the 
habitations and work-rooms comfortable and healthy. 

In this connection it may be well to consider the fact that, as 
much of the ready-made clothing in the market is manufactured 
or finished in the country districts, where no medical or sanitary 
supervision is had, much more danger of the spread of infectious 
diseases is to be apprehended than in this city, where a watchful 
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supervision is constant and thorough. Although frequent and ° 
careful examinations of the lower class of tenement work-rooms 
prevail throughout Boston, but one case of chronic disease has 
been found among these workers during the present year; and 
this case, which to the casual and inexperienced observer seemed 
a possible source of danger, was, after a thorough medical examina- 
tion, declared harmless. Most of the workers in these tenement 
houses are women, and almost exclusively adults, though there are 
some men engaged in various industries in their habitations. 
Some are engaged in making or finishing ready-made clothing, 
while others do a sort of custom work, repairing, etc. It is 
a singular fact that almost all the dressmakers in the poorest 
neighborhoods are men. These workers are almost invariably 
foreign born. The Western Islands furnish the larger number, 
the smaller number being mostly Neapolitans and Hebrews. 

















6. THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 
BY JOSEPH LEE, OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The first discovery that one makes in studying the sweating 
system is that there is no such thing. Not only is there no system 
coextensive with the popular use of the word, but there is no single 
characteristic which is found in all the cases to which the word is 
applied which is not also found in a great many other cases to 
which it is not applied. The words “sweating system,” in short, 
have no definite meaning.* 

There is, nevertheless, a subject, or a group of subjects, for 
our discussion to-day; namely, certain industrial conditions, their 
causes and possible remedies. The only important thing for us, 
in this connection, is that the subjects grouped together shall be 
such as naturally go together, and can therefore be profitably 
considered at the same time, and that we shall make it clear at 
all times just what we are talking about. I hope that the papers 
read here to-day will be found sufficiently related to each other to 
aid in the practical consideration of important social problems. 

My object has been to aid in discovering whether a grievance 
exists. If so, what it is, and what, if any, is the remedy. My gen- 
eral plan has been that I, in my paper, which is founded chiefly on 
the House of Lords Report,f should present certain industrial con- 

*See Report of House of Lords Commission, vol. v. p. xlii., ‘‘171-174,’’ and Index to 
Report, vol. i., ‘‘Sweating System.’”’ From the concise definition ‘‘ subcontracting’? to the 
more sonorous “grinding the faces of the poor’? of Mr. White, the people’s champion, who 
opened the prosecution before the House of Lords Committee, the definitions given are many 
and various; but as yet no two people have ever agreed upon the same one. The conclusion I 


have come to is that ‘‘ sweating,’’ like charity, covers a multitude of sins, and is an unsatisfactory 
question-begging bit of slang at the best. 


+The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords is published in consecutive 
years, from 1888-90, and consists of five folio volumes besides two volumes of index; and there 
are 32,476 questions and answers. From the great number of witnesses (291: see p. iii. of Final 
Report), and the rambling nature of the answers of many of them, the different subjects taken 
up are mixed together in about the same way as though one were to take an encyclopzdia, put 
each sentence upon a separate slip of.paper, and then draw these slips out of a bag, and have 
them printed in the order in which they came. The only key to this maze is the Index, which 
I have not found entirely reliable, and a few references in the Final Report. Any reference in 
a note to this article, omitting to name any book, refers to the House of Lords Report on the 
sweating system, 1888-90. If reference is simply by a numeral, it is to a question in that Report, 
so numbered, with its answer. If by a Roman and Arabic numeral (as ii. 572), it is to a volume 
and page of that Report, and a reference to ‘‘ Index”’ is to its index (two folio volumes). 
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ditions found in England, with sufficient discussion of the practical 
problem of what can be done about it to show the bearing of the 
facts, and then to get experts to present an account of such condi- 
tions obtaining in this country as seem to have most importance 
in relation to the practical question of legislation. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The trade to which I have paid most attention, as it is the one 
in regard to which the question has most forcibly arisen in this 
country, is the tailoring trade, chiefly as it exists in London. 

A typical “‘sweating-shop” * in the tailoring trade is a room 
10 feet by 12, and 8 feet high, with six or sevenf men and women, 
some with sewing-machines and some without. These rooms are 
often, but not usually, lived in by the people employed in them. 
The people are all busily at work ; and it is impossible to tell, by 
looking at them, which is the sweater and which is the victim. 
The employer, the so-called “sweater,” hires the room together 
with his lodgings; but there seems usually to be a distinction be- 
tween lodging and workshop to the extent of his sleeping with his 
family in an adjoining room.§ Then comes the large shop, like 
that of Mark Moses, who was one of the chief witnesses before the 
House of Lords Commission. These shops will contain from 10 
to 20 workers, seldom more than 25,|| and will be built in what 
they call the “garden” in London; namely, the back yard, or in 
an attic. 7] 

But besides these regular shops, large and small, there are also 
a very large number of home workers. The workers in the shops 

* For general descriptions of sweating see the various articles on ‘“‘ sweating’’ and on the vari- 
ous ‘‘ sweated ’’ trades in Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Labor and Life of the People.”’ 


+ See Miss Potter, in Booth’s book, ‘* Labor and Life of the People,” i. p. 288, a table show- 
ing that the great number of sweat-shops contain less than 10; Index, i. p. 442, “‘ Tailoring 
Trade,” xxviii. (132) and (133); “‘ Labor and Life of the People,’ Charles Booth, i. p. 239; 
Burnett, ii. p. 569 et seg. 


+ The sweater works as hard or harder than his men. Burnett (Labor Correspondent of Board 
of Trade, ii. p. 572), quoted by Miss Potter, “ Labor and Life,” i. p. 220; cf. 5¢d., pp. 491, 231, 
293; Louis Lyons, 1776. 

§ Burnett, ii. p. 572; Miss Potter, in ‘“‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. pp. 220, 221. 

|| Numbers in larger shops,—see Index, i. 441, ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,” xxv. 121,— one hundred 
or two hundred hands, testified to, average 20; Miss Potter, in “ Labor and Life,’’ i. p. 231, 


only fifteen out of nine hundred ‘‘ sweaters’? in East End employ over twenty-five hands, 80 
per cent. less than ten. 


{I Miss Potter, ‘‘ Labor and Life,’’ etc., i. p. 221; Burnett, ii. p. 571; and many other wit- 
nesses, 
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are mostly Jews.* The home workers are almost entirely Gen- 
tiles, and are chiefly women. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The usual organization of this industry is that the sweater, or 
master tailor, usually a Jew,f goes himself to the clothing firm and 
gets orders or contracts, which he executes by hiring people to 
work under him in the shops above described. The firm supplies 
the material, all cut;+ and the sweater puts it together. ‘There 
have been intermediate contractors between the sweater and the 
firm, but these are dying out ;§ and no instance of one was brought 
up before the House of Lords Commission. || 

The home workers receive their work partly from sweaters 
(small employers), who will sometimes sublet to them a part of 
their work,{] partly direct from the wholesale or retail tailor shops,** 
and partly from contractors, who take contracts from large shops 
and distribute the work among these home workers.tT 

There is a tendency now for firms to start shops of their own in 
the East End of London, and distribute the work from there to 
these home workers, thereby saving for themselves the profits of 
the contractors.{{ Home workers for the London trade are not 
confined to London. A great deal of clothing is sent to the prov- 
inces, as they call everything not London, and there made up in 
the homes of the people by the women. This business is done by 


* Burnett, ii. p. 572; Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,”’ etc., i. pp. 210-215. 
+ Not so outside of East London, apparently. Lyons, 1772-4, 3672, 1947-8. 
+ Labor and Life, etc., i. p. 483, etc. 


§ Arnold Henry White, 1351; Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 228, ‘A Fiction of the 
Present.”” And see Index, i. p. 460, citing Morris Stephany (Secretary Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians), Arnold Henry White, Rev. Wm. Anderson (vicar of Old Ford, twenty years in East 
London), Rev. James Munro (minister in Bethnal Green), and Lionel Lindo Alexander (Hon- 
orary Secretary Jewish Board of Guardians). 


|| So Miss Potter, in Vineteenth Century, June, 1890, pp. 887, 888. 


{ Index, i. 458. Buttonholing thus sublet. Burnett (Labor Correspondent of Board of 
Trade), 17242; contra, Lakeman (factory inspector), 16627. Sometimes the chief machinist in a 
sweat-shop takes the job on contract. Burnett, 17242; Lyons, 181, 1827-8. Sometimes the 
women home workers sublet the work again to other women. Burnett, 17242; White, 1308, 1321; 
Adamson, 2587; Munro, 1371; and ii. p. 573. 


** E.g., “‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 236. 
+t Labor and Life, i. pp. 485, 486, etc. 


tt See, e.g., Index, i. p. 460, citing Mr. Hawes, Manager Working-women’s Co-operative As- 
sociation, Limited, formerly a master tailor. 
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large contractors, who own a wagon and take the goods round to 
the cottages, and bring them back when finished.* 

To understand the way in which the work is divided among 
these different agencies of large and small sweaters and home 
workers, it is necessary to understand that all the clothing trade is 
divided into three parts, one of which manufactures coats, another 
vests, and the third what in England are called trousers, and in 
America are known to the trade by the name of pants.t There is 
also the juvenile clothing trade, distinct from the other three. 
These different branches of the tailoring trade are divided up 
somewhat as follows: In the West End of London, where the best 
clothes are made, the whole suit is made by skilled journeymen 
tailors, paid good wages and working chiefly on the premises.} 
Of this trade, the very best is the making of riding trousers and 
riding habits. As we go east in London, descending in the social 
scale, the clothes are made more and more away from the prem- 
ises of the firm.§ The coat trade in these intermediate grades is 
almost entirely in the hands of the sweater, both ready-made coats 
and those made to order. Vests are made partly by the sweaters 
and partly by women workers at home, the former getting the 
better, and the latter the worse quality. The bulk of the trousers 
trade in these lower grades, and the worse classes of the coat and 
vest trade, are in the hands of Gentile women working at home.| 
There is great subdivision of the work. 

The great rival of the home workers, as distinguished from 
those employed by a sweater, is the provincial factory where 
women are employed. These factories are located in garrison 
towns or in railroad centres, where there are a great number of 
women, wives of soldiers and railroad men, who overcrowd the 
local market for women’s work, and are consequently ready to 
work for the factory at very low wages.** The only branch of the 

*See testimony of Alfred Jordan Hollingford (wholesale clothier, exporter, and retailer), 
9421-9435, 954°, 4436-7; Lyons (tailor, journalist, and reformer), 1847-50. 


t Burnett, 17229; Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade,’’ i. and ii. See Miss Potter’s account of this 
trade in “‘ Labor and Life of the People,” i. pp. 209-240, which is substantially confirmed by the 
witnesses before the Commission. 


¢ Index, i. pp. 409-411; ¢. g., Nichols & Co., of Regent Street. 
§ Index, ii., “‘ Tailoring ” (291) and pp. 409-411 e¢ seg.; e.g-, Macqueen & Co. and Hollington. 
{| See Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade.” { Index, i. p. 433. 


**“ Tabor and Life,” etc., ii. p. 316. See below, p. 118, on comparative advantages of 
factory and ‘‘sweat-shop.’’ Burnett, ii. p. 571. If the factory were cutting out the ‘‘ sweater”’ 
as well as the home worker, the problem would be solving itself; but that is not generally the 
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clothing business in England in which there is any foreign compe- 
tition is the juvenile clothing trade.* This is chiefly in the hands 
of German sweaters and women home workers, and the competi- 
tion is chiefly from Germany. 
+ The above is a rough description of the tailoring trade in Lon- 
don, but it is not quite true that even the best class of work is 
done entirely on the premises of the tailor who sells the clothes. 
It was shown during the inquiry that some of the best West End 
firms, including Poole,f had, to some extent, given out their work 
to be made up by sweaters ;+ and it seems to be the case that 
the Jew sweater is getting a larger and larger part of the trade.§ 
Sometimes subcontract practically exists upon the premises of the 
large firm, a foreman being paid so much a garment.| 
Before going into the questions of wages, hours, and sanitation, 
I will give a brief description of the organization of some of the 
other trades in which the evils complained of exist. In the chain 
and nail trade {| there is a middleman, or sweater, very much as in 
the tailoring trade, who takes contracts and manufactures in his 
own shop, and sometimes sublets to a “staller,” who, however, is 
not a home worker, but hires space in the sweater’s shop.** They 
have also a middleman without a shop, ff as in the tailoring trade. 
The nuts and bolts trade is similarly organized.t¢ In the cutlery 
trade at Sheffield they have so-called “little masters,” to whom 
the large masters let rooms in their own buildings, with steam 
power.§$§$ Also, as in the tailoring trade, there are out-workers who 
work directly for the large firm without the intervention of a mid- 
dleman.|| || 


case. The factory is a rival of the sweater in the provinces, but notin London. C. Booth, 307, 
309, 345; Mark Moses, 8790; Index, i., “ Tailoring Trade,” xxv. (124, 125, 126), lvii. (257); 
Compton, 10555-7. Factories beating sweaters generally. Miss Potter, 3299; ‘‘ Labor and Life,’’ 
etc., ii. p. 316. But see Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc.,i. p. 232. In the boot trade, owing 
to the introduction of American machinery, the factory is more likely towin. Flateau (a manu- 
facturer), 10073-84, 10132, 10144. See Schloss’s article, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 548. 





* Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 235; and Potter, 3300, 3301. 

+ Index, i. p. 457, ‘*Tailoring Trade” (286-8), citing uncontradicted and circumstantial 
evidence of Myor Wilchinski. 

¢ Index, ii. p. 457 (272) (Nichols & Co.), and see preceding note. So in “ Labor and 
Life,” ete., ii. p. 315. 

§ Burnett, ii. p. 570; Potter, in article above cited. 

|| Index, i. pp. 409-411 (Nichols & Co.). And sometimes the chief machinist in the sweat- 
shop will make a similar contract with his employer. Louis Lyons (tailor), 1827-8. (Sweater on 
manufacturer’s premises in boot trade. Schloss, ‘‘ Labor and Life, i. p. 275.) 

{ Index, ii. pp. 138, 139. ** Juggins, 17688-g0. +t Final Report, p. xxvi- 


tt Index, ii. p. 161. ||| See Index, i., ‘‘ Middleman,” ii. 





§§ Uttley, 24710 e¢ seg. 
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The boot trade is organized almost exactly like the tailoring 
trade,* and in it the evils seem to be the greatest. 

In the cabinet and upholstery trade, of which great complaint 
was made in the inquiry, the characteristic seems to be that the 
small masters,t — “ garret masters,” as they are called,— do not in 
general work on material furnished by others, but make and sell 
their product themselves,§ sometimes direct to the customer, hawk- 
ing it around,| sometimes getting orders from the large factory, { 
just as any factory may manufacture on orders, supplying their 
own raw material, and sometimes making their goods on specula- 
tion and selling them to whatever big dealer will buy them.** 
There are also in the cabinet trade journeymen who take the 
job on contract on the master’s premises.tT 

In the engineering trade, Mr. Burnett, Labor Correspondent for 
the Board of Trade, formerly Secretary of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, testified ¢} that it was at one time common for 
a man to take a contract for setting up a steam-engine or the like, 
and to hire men to do the job under him; but the society struck 
against this arrangement, and now the work is still taken on con- 
tract, but the wages are divided proportionally among those who 
do the work. 

In the shirt trade the common arrangement is for some one to 
take a contract at so much a dozen, sometimes cutting the shirts 
himself, sometimes not, and giving them out to be sewed.§$§ 

The system in the fur-making and water-proofing trades and in 
mantle-making is much the same as in the tailoring trade.||| 


* See Index, i. pp. 41, 42. In the boot trade there are masters who sell direct to customer. 
So in nail trade. Miss Potter, Vineteenth Century, June, 1890, p. 888. 


t See Index, i., “‘ Arnold Henry White.” . 

+See Baum, 3083. 

§ See Index, i. pp. 84, 85, 93, 943 Schloss, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 543. 

|| Index, i. p. 85; Potter, Nineteenth Century, June, 1890, p. 888. 

J Index, i. pp. 86 and 99; and ‘‘ Cabinet Trade,’”’ xvi., and 3080, 3081 (Baum). 
** Index, i. pp. 86 and 99; Maple, 6154; Index, i. p. 300 (4). 

tt Lebus, 7762-5, 7768, 7775, 7780-1. 

tt 17311. 

§§ See evidence of Mrs. Dwelly, Index, i. p. 413 (23). 

III] See Index, i.; Index, ii. p. 264; Platt, 31114-5. 
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EXTENT. 


In regard to the number of people employed under the various 
conditions investigated, the report gives no figures of much value.* 

The number employed in the “sweated” portion of the tailoring 
trade in London, such as I have described it, was about 18,000 in 
1888, of whom about 15,000 were in East London and Hackney, 
in the employ of about 2,000 sweaters. 


WAGES. 


To return to the conditions obtaining in the tailoring trade as 
carried on in the homes and small workshops in London, the 
matter of wages is a very hard one upon which to make any gen- 
eral statement. The wages paid different individuals are not alike 
in any two cases,f and the variations are still greater between the 
amounts as testified to by the different witnesses. They are gen- 
erally day wages, not by the piece;¢ but the more driving em- 
ployers insist on a certain stint.§ 

Perhaps the best general statement of wages in this branch of 
the tailoring trade in East London is Miss Potter’s,|| taken with 
the caution which she gives of allowing for the time during 
which the worker is idle, and for the fact that beginners get noth- 
ing at all, because they do not know the trade. Miss Potter’s 
estimate is that, “excluding the general hand of the domestic slop- 


*The Amalgamated Society of Tailors in 1883 made the total number of tailors ‘ under 
the sweating system’? in London 15,000 (Burnett’s report in House of Lords Report, ii. p. 
570 et seg.); and Mr. Burnett thinks that in 1888 it was 18,000 to 20,000, and that there are at 
least 2,000 sweaters in the East End. Mr. Booth (‘‘ Labor and Life,”’ etc., i. pp. 239, 180, 181) 
gives the whole number of tailors’ shops in the whole East End of London in 1888 as 1,272, ex- 
clusive of ‘‘a large number of domestic workshops occasionally employing outside labor.’’ I cal- 
culate the number of workers in these 1,272 shops as 9,000. Mr. Booth gives the total number of 
tailors in East London and Hackney in 1881 at 15,674. 

Mr. Lakeman gives the following list of trades that are carried on in people’s houses: 
* Mantle-making is largely carried on in people’s houses, as are also the ostrich-feather mak- 
ing, fancy-box making, umbrella-making, artificial flower making, collar-making, buttonhole- 
making, portmanteau-making, trousers and vest making, and knickerbocker-making.” 


+ Burnett, ii. p. 572. Mr. Burnett reports that in thirty cases which he carefully investigated 
women machinists got from 1s. 8d. to 6s. a day, and in ten cases women basters got from 2s. 
10d. to 4s. 6d. See Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,’”’ pp. 478-487. 


+ Burnett, ii. p. 572; Miss Potter, ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., p. 221. 


§ Miss Potter, zdid., p. 221. In New York a ‘‘day”’ has no reference to time, but means a 
certain amount of work, say 10 coats. 


|| Labor and Life, etc., i. pp. 223-225. 
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shop,” in the East End coat-making trade 43d. per hour for men 
and 24d. per hour for women “is the low-water mark of ordinary 
but mature labor,” and that a greener takes three months to one 
year to learn. The all-round hand of the slop-shop is learning 
nothing, and will never rise above 1s. 6d. a day, and often gets less 
than 1s. for twelve hours’ work. gd. an hour for men and 6d. for 
women is the high-water mark of exceptional skill. 

In the large shops competent labor gets from four to four and a 
half days’ work per week. With medium shops and average labor 
it is three days per week, and the great majority of permanently 
unskilled and untrained workers get but two and a half days’ work 
per week on the average.* 


Hours. 


In regard to the hours of work there is not, perhaps, as much 
variation as in the matter of wages. Sifting the evidence and 
taking what the more reliable witnesses say, it seems that in the 
busy season the hours average fourteen a day for five days in the 
week, sometimes twelve hours another day, with a long day on 
Thursday and no work on Saturday.f The irregularity of employ- 


*In the tailoring trade the men’s wages, according to Mr. Burnett (Appendix No. 2, vol. ii. 
of Report, p. 584), run from ros. to 2s. 6d. aday. The women occasionally make 6s. a day, but 
the average is ‘‘very low.’? The committee, in their Report (p. 5), say that prices (meaning 
wages) are lower for garments than they used to be, but that they cannot make up their mind 
whether or not it is owing to the introduction of machinery. See also Final Report, ‘‘ Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations,”’ section 176. ‘‘Sweated” boot-makers get 12s. to 14s. a week 
(Schloss, in “ Labor and Life,”’ etc., i. p. 260). Wages of home work, see, for instance, ‘“‘ Labor 
and Life,” etc., ii. pp. 317, 318- Wages are slightly worse in boot trade than in tailoring trade 
(‘‘ sweated”? portions), because less skill required, Schloss, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 847. 
For comparison of wages of home workers and of those employed by small contractors or sweaters 
see below, “‘ Subcontract.’? See also ‘‘ Wages,” Index, i. and ii., especially ii. pp. 259-265, and 
Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,” pp. 478-487, giving an elaborate table of the evidence. 


t Rev. William Adamson, vicar of Old Ford, testifies that he has known them to work 
twenty-two hours, and fifteen is not exceptional (2625). The witness, Plattman, had worked 
forty hours at a stretch (2072-5). Mr. Stephany, Secretary of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
says (157, 162) that fourteen hours and, again, that thirteen hours is an ordinary day’s work. Mr. 
Adler (155, 156), deputy chief rabbi, says that eighteen hours is an ordinary day in the boot 
trade; and Rev. L. L. Alexander says (5367, p. 524) twelve and fourteen, but that they are two 
days idle in the week, so that the week averages ten hours a day of work (5740). See also table 
giving summary of testimony as to hours in the tailoring trade, pp. 449, 450, vol. i. of Index; 
‘Labor and Life,’’ etc., i. p. 490. Hours in the boot trade are about the same. See, e.g., 
Schloss, ‘Labor and Life,’ etc., i. pp. 276, 247, 289-293, 252, 260. Hours of well-paid 
journeyman tailors are usually twelve; often, however, fourteen to sixteen. ‘ Labor and Life,” 
etC., ile 309. 
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ment is one of the great evils of the trade, and increases as you 
go down in the scale.* 


SANITARY CONDITION. 


The sanitary condition of these places, of course, varies very 
much ; but there is abundant evidence that it is very much worse 
than it should be permitted to be in a great many cases. 

The following description by Lakeman, one of the factory in- 
spectors, gives some idea of the dirt and clutter found in some of 
the small domestic shops : — 

Q.f — “Could you explain to the committee the general sanitary 
conditions you found in these 1,478 houses you visited?” 

“The habits of these people are very dirty, and they seem 
almost to revel in dirt rather than in cleanliness.” He finds “a 
very revolting state of things in regard to sanitation.... Going 
into some workshops, you find a filthy bed on which the garments 
which are made are laid; little children lying down in all forms 
[séc],— perfectly naked little things lying about the floor, and on 
the beds frying-pans and all sorts of dirty utensils, with food of 
various description on the bed, under the bed, over the bed, every- 
where ; clothing hanging on a line, ashes all flying about, and the 
atmosphere so dense that you get ill after a night’s work there. ... 
I have tested the atmosphere of these rooms many times, and 
found it 95.” 

Thinks the previous evidence “not at all too black,” even in- 
cluding that of Lyons,{ the most emphatic witness against the 
sweaters. He says in regard to the “lowest grade of sweating”: 

“Tf I were asked my opinion as to what I think of it as to sani- 
tation, I should say’it is more deplorable in many instances than 
tongue can describe.”§ The sanitary arrangements are often 
defective and often insufficient. || 


* E.g., ‘‘ Labor and Life of the People,” ii. pp. 305, 306, referring to the well-paid tailoring 
work. Same, i. 488, speaking of the small-master system. Final Report (House of Lords), iv. 
sect. 6. They are out of work for weeks together; e.g., Potter, ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. 
p. 225. Larger ‘‘sweaters”’ better in this respect, same. 


+ 16650. Compare Rev. James Munro (Congregational minister, Bethnal Green, aided in 
writing ‘‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London’’), 1367. 
$16797-93 cf 1788. § 16799. 


|] See Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade,” xxxvi., one water-closet for fifty persons of both sexes is 
the worst case cited; Schloss, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 548, 60 per cent. of the sanitation is 
unlawfully bad. See James Ball Lakeman (factory inspector), 16552, 16706 and following, and 
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In regard to overcrowding, there is a mass of testimony, the 
upshot of which is that very much too little cubic space of air is 
allowed.* I find reliable evidence that it goes as low as about 
60 cubic feet per person, whereas it seems that a fair allowance is 
500 feet to.a person, accounting every gas-jet, when lighted, as 
equivalent to three persons.f 

The ventilation, too, is often defective,t and the shops are often 
overheated.§ 

There is a conflict of testimony in regard to insufficient light. || 

The evidence seems to be that the conditions as regards sani- 
tary arrangements and lack of air are the worst in the small 
domestic shops,{]/ and fairly good in the large shops.** 


17168-82; Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade,” xxxiv. and following; ‘‘ Labor and Life of the People,” 
ii. p. 3133 and Index, ii., “‘ Sanitation.”? There is abundant testimony on this point. Sanitary 
condition not always bad, however. Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler (delegate chief rabbi, exercising 
all duties of chief rabbi since 1876), 5740. There is, upon the other hand, some evidence that 
the regular West End and city tailors’ shops are worse, because of the higher rents. Moses, 
8781-4. 

*See Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade,’’ xl., for general testimony that shops are ‘‘ overcrowded’”’ 
and that they are not. The testimony is strongest against the Jewish home workshop, and comes 
from such different sources as Lakeman, Edward Squire, M.D. (physician to the North London 
Hospital for Consumptives), 17404, Lyons, Miss Potter, and Sir Lionel Lindo Alexander (Honor- 
ary Secretary Jewish Board of Guardians), 5377; cf Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., 
i. p. 221. The large shops are better in London in this respect also. Sir Lionel Lindo Alex- 
ander, 5377; Squire, 17404. The boot trade is worse for overcrowding. Sir L. L. Alexander, 
5377 P. §28; cf. Mr. Schloss, in “‘ Labor and Life of the People,’’ p. 289 e¢ seg. See also Index, 
i., ‘‘ Boot Trade,’’ x.; Lakeman, 16739; Hoffman (foreman in shoe-shop, then employed by Shoe 
and Leather Record), 1052, 1058-9, 1103; 1104; Flatau (boot manufacturer), 10077, 10150; Adler, 
5740, Pp. 563. 

A few children are employed finishing boots. Index, i., ‘‘ Boot Trade,’’ xxix. (186, 187). I 
have found no evidence of their being employed in tailoring. 

The testimony as to overcrowding is weak in figures. The worst I have found is 52 cubic 
feet per person, allowing eight feet for height unspecified; Burnett, ii. 572. Squire gives a case 
of about 160 (17412), Lyons of 130 (1790), and also a case of 434, but proved on measurement by 
Lakeman to contain 350 per person, or 233, if as many workers were there as Lyons said. Will- 
iam Cook (Alderman, Birmingham, member of Health Committee, visits shops, former M.P.) 
gives average in small domestic shops in Birmingham about 250 to 300 cubic feet (27582), the 
range from 448 to 178 cubic feet per person (27553), not over 5 per cent. under 200 (27581). 

+ Squire, 17441-3, 17412. 600 are allowed in barracks. Squire, 17409. 


Rev. H. Adler, 5740; and a good deal of testimony from others. See Index, i., “‘ Tailoring 
Trade,”’ xxxix. The windows are often rotten, so that they stick and won’t open. Squire, 
17413. 

§So say many witnesses. Index, i., ‘“‘ Tailoring Trade,” xxxviii. It must be so, because 
fires are needed three days in the week for the irons used in pressing. 

| See Index, i., “‘ Tailoring Trade,” xxxvii. 


{George P. Bate, M.D. (medical officer of health for St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, for 
fourteen years, certifying factory surgeon), 31884; Index, i., “ Tailoring Trade,” xxxiv. and 
following; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5377; Charles Booth, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,’’ etc., i. p. 490; 
Miss Potter, z5id., p. 220; Edward M’Leod (President West London District Amalgamated 
Society Journeymen Tailors), 8217-18, 8220. 


** Index, i., ‘* Tailoring Trade,’”’ xxxiv. and following; Hon. Robert Wellesley Grosvenor 
(Chairman Army and Navy Co-operative Society), 10646-50; Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” 
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The Lords express their opinion that, “ where sweating exists in 
other trades and localities than those inquired into, the system is 
of the same character and produces similar results.”’* 

So much for description of the conditions. The evils found 
consist in low wages, long hours, and bad sanitary conditions ; 
and there are also some moral evils of which the system is ac- 
cused of being the cause, which I shall deal with later. 

There is no use in denying the gravity of these evils, although 
it is Miss Potter’s opinion that, so far as the Jews are concerned, 
they are gradually rising in spite of them. The evils being ad- 
mitted, the most interesting question is in regard to the cause. 


SUBCONTRACT.T 


Is Subcontract an Evil? 


One cause to which many people attribute the evils to be found 
under the so-called sweating system is the existence of subcon- 
tract. Indeed, some people consider subcontracting and the 
sweating system coextensive and synonymous. Whether or not 
it may be coextensive with the sweating system is a question of 
words, but I am not able to agree that subcontracting is an evil.t 
I have not space to go at length into an argument from the facts, 
but the thing has been done so thoroughly already by Mr. David 
F. Schloss that it is unnecessary for any one else to go over the 
ground. «In Mr. Schloss’s article in the Fortnightly for April, 1890,§ 
he has shown us (1) that a great many kinds of work, some of it 
etc., i. p. 220; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5377; Burnett, ii. 572; Booth, in “‘ Labor and Life,” etc., 
p- 497. In the provinces, however, the smaller sweaters’ shops, not in dwelling-houses, some 
times compare favorably with the larger ones and with the regular tailors’ shops. See Index, ii., 
“Sanitation.”? (@) As to dirt, Edward Pugh (member of a visiting committee of the Tailors 
Amalgamated Society in Birmingham), 27058. (4) As to sanitation, Charles C. W. Hoare (super- 
intending inspector of factories for Scotland and North of England), 29160. (c) As to ventilation 
McLaughlin (ex-President of Scottish National Operative Tailors’ Society), 25553. (d) As to over- 
crowding (cf ventilation), McLaughlin, 25553; contra, William Cook, note (*), p. 114; Richmond, 
28408 ef seg. (e) In general, high-class tailors the worst, Henry Sylvester Richmond (seventeen 
years factory inspector in Liverpool), 28408; cf Davis (factory inspector in Sheffield), 29046. 


The trouble is in shops in dwelling-houses. George Sedgwick (factory inspector, Glasgow), 26504; 
Pugh, 27009. 


* Final Report, iii. p. 2. 


t Almost exactly the same line of argument as the one here presented is followed in the 
Spectator, 60, 1648, Dec. 3, 1887. See also Miss Potter, Nineteenth Century, June, 1890. 
+ Cf Charles Booth, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etce., i. pp. 485, 496. 


§ Vol. lili. p. 532 e¢ seg.; cf also Mr. Schloss’s book, ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Remuner- 
ation.’’ 
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very highly paid, are done under the system of subcontract, quot- 
ing as an instance Mr. Brassey’s testimony that the canal men who 
worked under the subcontract system were better paid than those 
who did not, and that almost all railroad work is done under 
subcontract, and very much more testimony to the same effect. 
“The contract system,” he quotes Mr. Charles Booth as saying, 
“applies almost throughout the industry of England.” (2) He 
has shown us that even in the so-called sweated industries, as, for 
instance, in the boot trade, some of the best paid work, as well as 
some of the worst paid, is done under precisely the same system 
of subcontracting. He thus shows that subcontracting does not 
necessarily produce low wages. He further shows (3) that very 
low wages indeed are paid in industries where there is no sub- 
contract, and (4) that the worst wages in the so-called sweated in- 
dustries are received not by those who work under the subcon- 
tract system, but by those who work directly for the parties who 
sell the goods.* The very worst paid work in the tailoring trade 
of East London is that of the poor Gentile women working at 
home directly for the small East End slop-shops which sell di- 
rectly to the customer, while subcontract characterizes the “top 
stratum ” of the coat trade.f 

So far as the comparative method can be applied to political 
economy, Mr. Schloss has maintained his case, that subcontract- 
ing is not an evil; but it may be said that the comparative method 
is not wholly satisfactory for the reason that no two workers are 
exactly alike, and therefore that proof by comparing one with an- 
other is impossible; that the prosperous workers under subcon- 
tract, cited by Mr. Schloss, have not been shown to be precisely 


*Cf. the cabinet and upholstery trade, above described, one of the industries in which the 
evils are much complained of asa part of the}sweating system (see Index, i., ‘‘ Cabinet Trade,” 
“Maple’’), and in which subcontract is the exception, as stated above. 


“-* + Cf. Miss Potter’s account of the so-called ‘‘ Tally-men,”’ in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 236; 
see zbid., pp. 236-239; Index, i. p. 438 (88). So Hawes (Manager of Women’s Co-operative As- 
sociation, Limited, formerly employing tailor), 1484, sweater next best to factory ; so, also, workers 
in New York tell me; Clara E. Collett, ‘‘ Labor and Life,’’ etc., p. 451, contra. The cases 
cited by Mr. Schloss, except where the subcontracts he cites were taken by the men themselves 
and not by an employer, bear equally strongly against the theory that it is the middleman that 
is to blame. Just what a middleman jis does not seem to be fully agreed; but, whatever he is, 
he seems, at all events, to necessarily be a person coming between the laborer and the consumer, 
and he is therefore reduced to a minimum in the case cited of the tally-men of the East End, 
and to be partly eliminated in the cases where poor Gentile women work directly for a slop-shop 
or other selling firm. These are the worst paid and most wretched of the class employed in 
the so-called ‘‘ sweated ’’ industries. If the middleman were to blame for the evils of the “‘ sweat- 
ing system,” those evils would hardly be the greatest under conditions rendered very exceptional 
by his absence. See Miss Potter, Nineteenth Century, June, 1890, p. 887 e¢ seg. 
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like any other workers of exactly equal prosperity, and that there- 
fore it has not been shown that such workers might not have been 
more prosperous if they had not been working under that system. 

The nearest we can come to having one man at one and the 
same time working under two different systems, which is the only 
comparison that would be thoroughly satisfactory, is where we 
have the same man working first under the one and then under 
the other. This we have to some extent in the tailoring trade, 
where there has been an intermediate contractor between the 
“sweater” and the selling firm, and where this intermediate con- 
tractor has subsequently dropped out. Where this has occurred, 
we have the testimony of one who has dabbled more or less in 
the sweating business himself, that the saving goes not to the 
worker, but to the firm which dispenses with the middleman.* 

If we abandon the comparative method and argue a@ priori on 
the subject, no reason, it seems to me, can be alleged why the per- 
son who makes his goods on contract for somebody else, whether 
he is a conservative mill treasurer or a small Jew sweater, should 
have any greater desire or any greater ability to force down wages 
than the man who sells his goods himself to the customer or 
than the large manufacturer or other producer who sells to the 
retail or wholesale house. Whatever theory we hold of what de- 
termines the rate of wages,— whether it is the “law of supply and 
demand,” or some direct and gwasi-miraculous operation of his 
standard of living on a man’s wages, or whether it depends partly 
or entirely on the laborer’s ability to bring pressure to bear on the 
employer, and the employer’s desire and ability to reciprocate,— 
I cannot see how the fact of that employer working under contract 
for another should put the worker into any worse position or the 
employer into any better one as regards the bargain between them. 
Nor can I see how the employer’s not finding his own raw 
material can affect the question. 

One argument used to show that subcontracting, where it does 
exist, must force down wages is that each subcontractor must 
get something out of it, and “therefore,” as he does get some- 
thing out of it, that “something” must come out of the laborer. 
The same argument would go to show that all expenses of trans- 
portation must come out of the laborer, and the abolition of our 

* Munro, 1387-9. Miss Potter, ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. pp. 229 and 236, 237, accord. 
The result, Miss Potter tells us, of the disappearance of the old contractor between firm and 


‘* sweater ’’ has been a cut of 25 to 50 per cent. in retail prices. Probably the advantage goes 
first to the firm, then to the consumer. 
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railroads might be urged on the ground that they beat down the 
earnings of the Western farmer. Undoubtedly, every expense 
in the production of any article does in one way hurt the working- 
man employed in the production of that article, inasmuch as 
it adds to the price, and thereby tends to diminish the amount 
of the article which will be bought by the consumer. But the 
subcontractor does not add to the expense of production, unless 
he is a more expensive connecting link between the worker and 
the customer than some other which might be supplied in his place. 
If, on the contrary, the subcontractor is the best connecting link 
that can be invented, he, by the same argument, not only does 
not decrease the wages of the worker, but increases them by 
taking the place of some less economical contrivance which would 
otherwise stand between the laborer and his market. It, there- 
fore, behooves those who attack subcontracting upon this ground 
to show that in cases where it exists some more economical plan 
might be adopted in its place. 

It is not possible here to argue at length the various economic 
advantages and disadvantages of the system of subcontract as it 
exists in the tailoring and other “sweated” trades. Among the 
claimed advantages are :— 

1. The organization of a mass of unskilled labor very difficult to 
organize.* 

2. Employment of people who cannot go far from their homes 
to a factory, or the like, as in the case of women with families of 
small children. 

3. Saving of rent and other fixed charges of factory, especially 
important in the tailoring trade, owing to the great rush in that 
business which arises from its dependence upon the seasons and 
the weather.T 

4. Escaping the factory laws. 

5. Putting off buying material, and so saving interest and 
storage room, and lessening the danger of misjudging the market. 

The chief economic disadvantage is, of course, paying the wages 
and profits of the subcontractor. 


*On comparative advantages of sweating and factory systems see Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring,’’ 
xxv. (124) (126); Rev. R. C. Billing, 5052; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5365, pp. 524, 525; William 
John Compton (owning two successful factories in the country), 10490, 10497, 10555-7; Charles 
Booth, 309, 345; Moses, 8790; Billing, 5052, 5158; Hawes, 1468-72, 1483-4; Wilchinski, 
4014; Giffen’s figures, showing great increase in export of “slop’’ clothing, especially from 
London, 1868-1888, in iv. p. 608; Arthur A. Baumann, M.P., National Review, November, 
1888, p. 151. 


t See Index, i. p. 453. 
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It is to be noted that the first and second of these economic 
advantages is also a great benefit to the laborer. 

But, though subcontracting as such may have but little appar- 
ent relation to the question of wages, it may, as a matter of fact, 
be found to promote other conditions, favorable or otherwise, to 
the laborer. 

Among the conditions which might be thought unfavorable to 
the laborer which subcontract tends to promote are the follow- 
ing: First, the immediate director of the laborer is more apt to 
have an interest in getting the work done cheaply,* and is there- 
fore more apt to resort to all sorts of methods, good and bad, to 
get it done. Second, the employer under this system is apt to be 
of lower social standing, and otherwise less in the eye of the 
world than the large manufacturer, less under the semi-socialistic 
jurisdiction of public opinion,f and therefore more at liberty to 
force down wages, if he is in other respects able to do so. 

The first objection seems, at first sight, to have some force ; but 
the opinion of those best able to judge is that it is not, upon the 
whole, an objection, but a recommendation. Labor of the class 
of most of that here in question is better for the supervision of 
some one having an interest in getting the most work out of it. 
These people could not earn so good a living as they do without 
the stimulus of pecuniarily interested supervision.} 

Subcontract has, as a matter of fact, been the means of bring- 
ing an enormous amount of employment to a great number of very 
poor people. Whether this result could have been as effectually 
and rapidly accomplished without it is problematical. 

In regard to freedom from public criticism it does undoubtedly 
give an opportunity for abuse. But the power to use that opportu- 
nity is far less in the thousands of small contractors each trying to 
get ahead of the other than is the case with the great monopoly 
which deals direct with its employees in a remote district or with a 
purchased immunity from newspaper reports and criticisms; and, 
moreover, in the case of the small contractor, such immunity is, at 


* More apt to, but does not necessarily. A subcontractor may of course employ a fore- 
man,— may, indeed, be a large manufacturer himself, perhaps doing a larger business than the 
firm for which he works; or the labor may be done at home. 


+ Cf. Miss Potter, in Mineteenth Century, June, 1890, pp. 889-891. 


+See Mr. Schloss, quoted below, on the necessity of such supervision: ‘‘ A dash of absolut- 
ism is a sine gua non to success” in employing this class. See Moses, 8784, gogo-2; Reay, 
21494. 
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the very least, offset to some extent by the social equality and 
mutual understanding between master and man.* 

Subcontract, also, it is charged, by facilitating employment in 
the home and in the small shop, prevents the laborers from being 
brought together, as in the large factory, and thus is less favorable 
to organization.f This is certainly an evil, as far as it goes. 

These evils — lack of publicity and the separation of the workers 
—are, of course, far from being peculiar to cases where there is 
subcontract. The farm, the small shop, all industry on a small 
scale, and, to some extent, all home industry, are open to the same 
objections. 

The evils charged, in short, are often absent where there is sub- 
contract, still more often present where there is not subcontract, 
and can, therefore, if we have any ingenuity in shaping our remedy, 
be probably more effectively attacked in some other way than by 
attacking that form of bargain. 

I have assumed in discussing this question that we know exactly 
what we mean by the term “subcontract”; but I think it would 
be found, if we were to decide that it is an evil, and to attempt to 
abolish it by legislation, that it would be extremely difficult to so 
frame our law that it would prevent what we wished to prevent and 
not also forbid a great many transactions which everybody would 
regard as innocent and desirable. 


OPPRESSION BY THE SWEATER. 


In close connection with this theory that subcontracting is the 
great evil of the sweating system is the accusation that the sweater 
(that is, the small employer under the conditions described at the 
outset of this paper) oppresses his help. 

If oppression is taken to imply an interference with a person’s 
liberty to do and to be done by as he pleases within proper 
bounds,} I think accusation has but little foundation in anything 
disclosed before the House of Lords Commission. 

There is evidence of the workers being afraid to testify before 
the Commission,§ and other general testimony of their being 


* See note (¢), p. 121, on social equality of sweater and his employees. 
t For instance, Miss Potter, in Vineteenth Century, p. 892. 
+ Such interference as that by the sweater in Kingsley’s novel, ‘‘ Alton Locke,” for instance. 


§ Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,” lxxiii. 
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frightened.* There are also many general statements that the 
workers are “crushed,” “oppressed,” “made slaves of,” and the 
like ;f but I find no evidence of the use of force,t and but little 
evidence of the use of any other means of intimidation § except 
the fear of dismissal.|| Nor is there, 1 believe, any evidence of 
the employers getting power over these people by getting them in 
debt or the like, and using such power tyrannically.{/ There is 
no evidence of any attempt to prevent others from offering them 
employment, nor to prevent them from seeking it for themselves, 
nor otherwise to interfere with their selling their labor for as high 
a price as it will bring. 

It is said that the men are kept in ignorance of the language ** 
and of the business,tf but I can form for myself no very definite 
idea of what keeping a man in ignorance of the language consists 
in. Undoubtedly, the sweater refrains from teaching language, 
except incidentally. A man who works fifteen hours a day (for 
he must work a little longer than his men) $$ cannot be expected to 
run a school of language in addition to his other duties. But it 
does not appear that the “keeping in ignorance” goes beyond this 
negative sort. The most interesting evidence which we have 
in the matter of the language used and permitted in the sweating 
shops is Miss Potter’s testimony that, when the work is scarce, 
the sweater swears at the men, and, when the work is plenty, the 
men swear at the sweater.§§ The employer whose men swear at 
him is probably not able to dictate, to any great extent, what 
language shall be used for the purpose. 

* Frederick Samuel Miers (boot manufacturer for ten years), 4251, 4256-7, 4299; James 
Walker, 31508. 


t “Oppressed” and “‘crushed,” etc., Index, i., “‘ Boot Trade” (92); Miers, 4359, “‘ harshly 
used”; Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,” Ixxiii.; James Walker, 31512. 

+I have searched under every heading in the Index I could conceive of as referring to op- 
pression, and found nothing to contradict this statement. 

§ By swearing. See Index, i., Maple, xii., mot y sweater, however, but by foreman in a 
large shop. 

|| Fear of dismissal prevents joining union, Index, i., ‘“‘ Boot Trade” (190); prevents com- 
plaints, Lyons, 1801; prevents giving evidence, Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,” Ixxiii. I think we 


should all agree that such a use of the ability to employ or not employ a man is improper, whether 
or not we class it as oppression. 


{] Such evidence against landlords is given by Rev. R. C. Billing, 5048, p. 494. See L. Alex- 
ander, 5456-5463. 


** Frederick Samuel Miers, 4251. tt Miers, 4252; Billing, 5067-8. 
++ Cf a case cited by Mr. Schloss, in ‘‘ Labor and Life of the People,” i. p. 293. 


§§ Cé Mr. Booth’s article, “‘ Labor and Life,” etc., p. 491: “‘ They quarrel with that happy 
quality of tongue which leaves no sentiment to rankle unexpressed.” 
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In regard to keeping them ignorant of the trade, it is probable 
that the sweater does not take pains to teach the men the trade 
any further than he finds convenient, but he can hardly have any 
power to prevent them from learning the trade if they have the 
desire and ability to do so. The sweaters themselves, of whom 
there are some 1,200 in the East End of London alone,* are men 
who have learned whatever they know of the trade as sweatees. 

To be balanced against such evidence’as there is of oppression 
of the sort we have been considering, there is a great deal of 
evidence that the small sweaters (by far the more numerous 
class) f are upon terms of perfect social equality t and often of 
kindness § with their employees. 


HarpD BARGAINS. 


But there is an abuse, short of oppression, of which employers 
may be guilty. They may take advantage of people’s neccessities 
to drive hard bargains with them, just as one might drive a hard 
bargain with a drowning man. How far is it the case that the 
“‘sweaters,” so called (that is to say, the small employers above 
described), do take such advantage of the people whom they em- 
ploy? There is no doubt of the wretched condition of many of 
these people and of the consequent pressure upon them to make 
an immediate bargain, and there is no doubt that the bargains 
they do make are for very low wages and very hard conditions 
of employment; but the question is how far these low wages and 
hard conditions of employment are the result of an unfair bargain, 
made possible because their wages are already low and their con- 
ditions of life hard, and how far they are the result of the in- 
dustrial incompetence of the workers. It is, of course, extremely 
difficult to say, in the existing absence of any agreement as to 
what constitutes fair wages or a fair rate of profit, what we mean 
by an unfair bargain. I use the term to mean a bargain appre- 
ciably worse than the person could make if he had the requisite 
intelligence and ability, without making any great sacrifice, to 
hold off for a good price, so as to sell his labor for its full market 
value.|| This is the best idea I can form of what we mean 

*See p. 111 above. t Above, p. 106. 

+ Booth, in “‘Labor and Life,’’ etc., p. 491; note (§$§) preceding page. 

§ Burnett, ii. p. 572; Potter, 3357. 


|| I assume that there is such a science as political economy and such a thing as full competi- 
tive price for labor of a given grade. 
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to-day by a hard bargain. I use the term in this sense, not 
attempting to go into the question whether full market value is 
the proper test of what a person ought to receive.* 

Here, again, the expressions which occur frequently in the testi- 
mony before the House of Lords Commission, as to “ oppression,”’ 
“slavery,” and “grinding the faces of the poor,” and also many 
expressions as to employers paying abominably low wages, are to 
a certain extent evidence that hard bargains are driven by the so- 
called sweaters. And there is plenty of evidence that large firms 
pit one sweater against another and beat them down, and that the 
sweaters pit one man against another and beat them down. But 
there is no very convincing evidence offered that the wages paid 
are usually below fair competitive rates. 


Inefficiency. 


The fact that the workers in many cases receive extremely low 
wages, sometimes not enough for a person to live on, is often used 
as an argument that their wages are not fair. The argument has 
no force whatever. It is contrary to what is a matter of common 
knowledge to assume that every man is capable of earning enough 
to live on. Most of these people come from Russia, where their 
fellow-countrymen have been starving to death during this last 
winter under an entirely different system of industry, in which they 
have tried to make their own living by cultivating the soil. The 
fact that a man is starving does not show that he is not being 
paid all the wages he can earn until we have shown that he is 
capable of earning a living. 

I believe I am correct in stating that no attempt was made at 
the hearings to show that people of the same industrial grade and 
competence as the alleged victims of the sweating system were 
receiving good wages in other employments.f 

Mr. Schloss has summarized the evidence in regard to the only 
witnesses brought up before the Commission as instances of the 


*Even if one considers the receipt of profits to be unfair or oppressive, the small sweater, 
at least, is even then an oppressor to a very slight extent. His plant costs him very little. (See 
notes below, p. 127.) All the rest of what he receives besides interest on some very small sum 
(say $1 a year) is the wages of his labor (of superintendence and otherwise), and, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Schloss, who has been in the business, is not excessive as such wages. 


t Mr. Schloss, however, holds that the witness Rosenberg was getting less than such a man 
could properly earn (Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 536), and is inclined to think that the same is 
true of a large proportion of West End workers (same, p. 537), and it would be @ fortiori of the 
workers of the East End. 
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very low wages paid in the East End of London. He points out 
that each of them was laboring under some disability — weak eyes, 
a large family of small children, or some other disadvantage — 
which prevented their doing a good day’s work.* There is, be- 
sides, a great mass of evidence throughout the whole report tend- 
ing to show that it is the unskilled workers who receive low wages, 
that there is a strong demand and good wages for skilled workers, 
and that wages vary in very close gradations in proportion to the 
skill of the worker.f We are not, therefore, driven to believe 
that these people are oppressed, in order to account for their low 
wages.} 
Sweaters’ Profits Small. 


Again, it is evident that, if the wages of these people are lower 
than they ought to be, it is not because the sweater is making ex- 
orbitant profits. 

The best way to find out whether the sweater is making exorbi- 
tant profits, by forcing wages down or otherwise, is to go into the 
business and compete with him. If it is his large profits that keep 
wages down, it is possible to go in, make a reasonable profit, and 
put wages up. This experiment has been tried several times, and 
has never succeeded.§$ 

Mr. Schloss, who, with others, furnished capital to one of these 
experiments || which proved unsuccessful, is quoted as writing : — J 

“Tt might be thought that, by the adoption of co-operative 
methods money which would otherwise be unfairly pocketed by 


* Fortnightly, April, 1890, pp. 534, 535- See also the testimony, quoted below, of philan- 
thropists who have been in the sweating business. 


+ For instance, Lakeman, 16594, 17132; Index, i., ‘‘ Tailoring Trade,’’ xcii.-xcvii.; Final 
Report, xxii. (as to boot trade); same, ‘‘Conclusions and Recommendations,”’ pp. 180, 181, 
185; Schloss, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,’’ etc., i. p. 275; Miss Potter, same, p. 234; Hollington, 
9463- Miss Potter says of the home workers (3321) that outdoor work is very irresponsible and 
very bad, so that the employers have to take it out in one way or another. ‘‘ The evil is in inverse 
ratio to the skill” (Schloss, Fortnightly, December, 1887, p. 848; see also Schloss, Fortnightly, 
April, 1890, p. 535, following). The coincidence of incompetence and low wages does not of 
itself show that the incompetence causes the low wages. With incompetence at working goes 
incompetence at organizing and at bargaining, and it might be that hard bargains added to poor 
work in producing the result (see Schloss, Fortnightly, December, 1%87, pp. 835-844). But the 
result does not in such a case grove that the bargains were hard or unfair. 


+ Charles Booth (376) thinks the low wages “‘ to no important extent ’’ due to any “ artificial 
or exceptional cause.’’ 


§ Schloss, Fortnightly, December, 1887, p. 845, either collapse or else receive charity in 
money, orders, or unpaid work. 


|| Working Tailors’ Association, Limited. 


4 Moses, 8784, quoting Charity Organization Review of January, 1888. 
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the sweater would be secured for the workers who would work 
under a foreman, and divide with him in just proportion the price 
obtained for the products of the labor of all. But we find in the 
very cases in which the pay of the workers is lowest the profits 
of the sweater exceed the remuneration of the employees of equal 
capacity by a sum so small as to constitute merely a reasonable 
reward of his superintendence, while at the same time it is doubt- 
ful whether any mere foreman could be relied upon to manage 
successfully a workshop in which the employees were of the type 
found in the ‘dens’ of the majority of the workers. The lower 
the quality of the work, the greater the necessity for careful super- 
vision and for a certain degree of despotism: it is only the highly 
skilled workman who can be implicitly trusted to do a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages without requiring to be incessantly 
superintended and not infrequently coerced.” 

Another more successful experiment was begun just at the time 
of the House of Lords enquiry in April, 1888, by Rev. James 
Munro and others. It was the outgrowth of tailoring factories 
which had been started in the East End two years before.* These 
factories-had sold sewing-machines twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
than was usual,* and the Rev. James Munro claimsf that they 
pay higher prices than the sweaters. He gives the wages they 
pay to the different workers, and I have compared them with the 
figures found by Mr. Burnett to be paid in the shop of Mr. Moses 
and elsewhere. I find that, according to these figures, the philan- 
thropic experiment paid rather lower wages than the average.t 
They are paying no interest,$ and are showing a small profit | 
which is not distributed. { 

Mr. William James Walker started an experiment in shirt-mak- 
ing, paying his own expenses and handing over the entire sum 
received from his shirts to the workers. “I find,” he says,** “that 


*Rev. James Munro, 1373. + 1385, 1394. 


$ They paid machinists 16s. and 18s. per week, basters 12s. per week, women pressers 12s. 
per week, hand sewers and finishers ros. to 12s. per week (Munro, 1373), Moses pays women 
machinists 4s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. a day; women basters, or general ‘‘ hands,’’ an average of 2s. 10}d. 
a day; lowest, 2s. 6d.; has no women pressers; women fellers, 2s. 6d. and 2s. a day (Burnett, 
17255, 17258-61). The average found in 112 workshops daily visited by Burnett was: women 
machinists (30 cases), 1s. 8d. to 6s., with an average of 4s. 1d. per day; women basters (10 cases), 
2s. 10d, to 48. 6d., average 3s. 6d. per day (Burnett, 17242-3); yearly average lower (17344-5). 


+ Munro, 1373. || Zbid., 1384. 


{ Zéid., 1396. Mr. Munro concludes (1394), ‘‘I think it impossible that a scheme of this 
sort shall ever embrace [sic] the whole of the seamstresses of East London.”’ 


*¥ 31492. 
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the machinists, if they were clever, might make a living,— might 
earn ten shillings, twelve shillings, or even fifteen shillings a week, 
if they were clever and got full wages” (that is, got wages and 
profits and all),— “ but that it was impossible for the finishers, who 
put on buttons and made buttonholes, to earn a living, even if 
they got the full wages the manufacturers paid.” 

A more extended experiment convinced Mr. Walker that 
tailoresses can make enough to live upon after paying expenses, 
but no dividends,} but that shirt-makers cannot.* ‘If  shirt- 
makers should get every penny that the manufacturers pay, they 
could not live on it.” He says of the sweaters,} “I do not say 
they make an unfair profit in all cases: in some they may.” He 
does not think § that the middleman is making a tremendous 
lot of money in a short time. 

Rev. R. C. Billing, rector of Spitalfields, testifies to an experi- 
ment he carried on for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, in which they 
pay fair wages to good || seamstresses; but, he says,{] it hardly 
meets expenses. 

As for direct evidence that the profit made by the sweaters is 
not large, we have the testimony of Miss Potter** and of Sir 
Lionel Lindo Alexander ff to that effect. Lewis Lyons; the most 
reckless ${ of the witnesses testifying against the sweaters, says 
that the small ones can hardly make a living.§§ Similar testimony 
is given by another worker, Plattman,|||| a coat machinist. We have 
testimony by Miss Potter,{/{{ Lakeman,*** Burnett,fff and Mr. 
Schloss ¢¢} that some of the sweaters in the lowest class of work 
make less than their men. Mr. Burnett §§$§ tells of a sweater who 
claims he was making nothing, and wished to show him his pawn 
tickets.|||||| I think sweaters like Moses, with 20 hands and up- 
wards, make large profits.{//{] The testimony is, however, that 

* 31494, 31496. t 31498. £31518. § 31537. 

\ 5047. 15060, ** 3399, 3272. 


tt 5377, PP. 529, 530, 5413; and see Charles Solomon (sweater), 757, 763; Schloss, ‘‘ Labor 
and Life,” etc., i. pp. 261-264. 


+t See Lewis Lyons, Index, i. §§ 1825. ||| 2047. 
1% 3397; ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 231. *** 16792. ttt 17233, 17328-9, 17336. 
$tt Labor and Life, etc., i. p. 293; Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 544. §§§ 17232. 


- [Ill There is much and conflicting testimony about sweaters’ profits (see Index, i., “Tailoring | 
Trade,” Ixvii.). The Lords say (p. xv.) that the “middleman” gets ‘about 50 per cent. of the 
gross sum he receives.’’ I think the philanthropic experiments cited above afford the best evi- 
dence on the subject. 


I Many witnesses; ¢.g., Lakeman, 16792; including the wages of superintendence of con- 
siderable ability; Schloss, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 544. 
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they are the ones who pay the highest wages:* they are not the 
ones, therefore, that are responsible for the very low wages that 
are paid. 

If one is not contented with the arguments from the facts, there 
is a strong @ friori argument that the profits of the sweater 
cannot be very large. It takes but very little capital for him to 
start in business,f and, in the case of the small sweater, not a 
great deal of ability. It is difficult to believe that a business 
which can be so easily entered should continue for very long to 
offer exceptional advantages.+ 


Are Low Prices the Evil? 


Miss Potter affirms that the real sweater in these industries is 
not the small employer, but the consumer.§ The unfairness, ac- 
cording to her theory, is not as a question of wages and profits 
between employer and laborer, but as a question of prices between 
producer and consumer. I should prefer to call it unfairness as 
between different groups of producers, labor and capital engaged 
in producing one commodity contending through the medium of 
the respective prices of the commodities with labor and capital 
producing another. 

Of unfairness of the above description no evidence whatever was 
offered. No attempt was made, as I have already stated, to show 
that people of the same degree of industrial competence as the 
“sweaters ” were being paid better than they in other industries. 
There is, indeed, a certain amount of antecedent improbability in 
the theory that a large number of men and women, many of them 
belonging to the race having the greatest reputation for intelli- 
gence in money matters of any race in the world, remain in an 
employment in which they are systematically paid less than they 
earn,— less, that is, than they could get if they had the intelligence 
to sell their labor in the best market. Ricardo’s treatment of po- 
litical economy as an exact science has been, not without plausi- 
bility, attributed by Miss Potter to his being a Jew.|| If political 

* Many witnesses; ¢.g., Potter, 3397-8; Schloss on Moses, Fortnightly, April, 1890, p. 536. 


t12., Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. p. 232; 22., Lyons, 1777; ¢ 
32. to 52., Adamson, 2623, 2638. 


White, 1323; 


¢Great competition among sweaters,—a great deal of evidence; ¢.g., Burnett, ii. p. 571; 
Stephany, 2534; Price, 4200; Moses, 8790; Macqueen, 9379, 9396; Hollington, 9432; Burnett, 
17243, 17306; Solomon, 757, 763. 


§ Labor and Life, etc., i. p. 238. 
|| Apparently, in ‘ Labor and Life,”’ etc., i. p. 590. 
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economy is ever an exact science, it is among a race in which the 
economic man is peculiarly predominant. Yet this theory sup- 
poses this race to be taking part in the economic miracle of volun- 
tarily selling their labor at less than its market price. 


Conclusion as to Oppression. 


So it is my conclusion from a careful study of this report that it 
is not shown that the sweatees are sweated, if that means that they 
get less than the fair market price for their labor. 

And yet it is my opinion that they do get less than the fair 
market price, that this economic miracle does occur, though not to 
any very great extent. So far as wages are the result, not of 
economic conditions, but of the industrial fighting ability of the 
persons concerned, it must be true that these people, with their 
almost entire lack of organization* and their necessity of finding 
a speedy market for their labor, must suffer to some extent,— the 
more so because of the strong combinations, whether of labor or 
capital, which tend to keep up the prices of the commodities made 
by other groups of producers. The remedy, so far as this is the 
case, is to insist upon the right of every man to enter any trade 
he sees fit, whether certain other men desire to monopolize it or 
not, and in counter-combination. The desirability of combination 
furnishes one of the strongest arguments in favor of abolishing 
the small shop and the home workshop, where such combination is 
of course especially difficult. 

It is worth while to point out, in conclusion, as regards this oft- 
repeated charge that the sweater is a tyrant and an oppressor : — 

First, that the evidence shows his only method of oppression to 
be taking advantage of the force of competition. His only means 
of coercion, that is to say, is to offer to the workers better terms — 
terms in their opinion more attractive —than any others that are 
offered to them. 

Second, that he could not offer better terms than he does without 
foregoing part of his own profits at customary rates or of his fair 
earnings. 

And, lastly, that it is well to inquire, if the sweater is an op- 
pressor, what shall be said of the rest of us? If the workers are 
driven to take his terms, it is because the rest of us have offered 
them either nothing or something worse. If he offers to save 


*Rev. R. C. Billing, 5048, p. 494; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5467; Index, i., ‘‘ Jews,’’ xviii. ; 
* Labor and Life,’ etc., ii. p. 316; 7#b7d., i. pp. 233, 307, 308. 
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them from drowning upon harsh and oppressive conditions, and 
they accept these conditions, it is because the rest of us prefer to 
sit on the bank and see them drown without interfering in the 
matter at all. 

I am far from contending that society has not a duty toward 
these people: I am strongly of the opinion that it has, wherever it 
can find any opportunity of helping them. But to pitch upon the 
only man who is giving them what little they can get at present — 
who is, in fact, offering them better terms than anybody else is 
willing to give them, as is proved by the fact of their taking these 
terms — as the man who is oppressing them, who is a slave-driver, 
etc., etc., seems to me a very easy and somewhat contemptible 
way of relieving our consciences. 


THE GRIEVANCE. 


The cause of the evils described above is not, then, to be found 
in “subcontract” nor in oppression by the sweater. 


Immigration. 


Nor is the cause to be found to any great extent, iz England, in 
foreign immigration. There is a great mass of testimony as to the 
character of the immigrants and the effect they have produced,* 
not all of it unfavorable. The amount of the immigration is 
thought to have been too slight for the effect charged to it,t and 
“is found to be absent in trades where the evils complained of 
abound.” f. 


What, then, are the causes of the evils complained of ? 


* As to whether the Jews have chiefly driven others out of the ready-made clothing trade or 
have chiefly created this trade, see Index, i. p. 468; Moses, 8972; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5517, 
5365, 5589 (p. 525); Burnett, i. p. 528; Lyons, 1770, 2018, 2030, 2035; especially Sir L. L. Alex- 
ander, 5377 (p. 529), and Giffen’s statistics (above cited), iv. p. 608, on increase of exports of 
boots and clothing,— not very conclusive, as increased very fast before the heavy immigration. 
As to character of the Jewish immigration, see Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life of the People,” 
i. pp- 579-589 and p. 225, and Booth, same, p. 495; Index, i., “‘ Jews,’”? “Immigration.” As to 
their chastity, see Lakeman, 17125; Sir L. L. Alexander, 5373; Rev. R. C. Billing, 7918; 
White, 494, 470, 2274. The Jew is a ‘“‘moral salamander,” Spectator, Aug. 18, 1888. Their 
freedom from disease, Lakeman, 16653-8; and see note (tf), next page. 


+ White (in the nature of an admission), 2284-5. Burnett thinks effect great, though number 
small, 17276-81, 17283, 17293, 17290- 


t Adler, 5740 (p. 563); so Final Report, “ Conciusions and Recommendations,”’ p. 182. 
5 Pp. 5 
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Usual Causes of Poverty. 


The House of Lords say in their Report after discussing sev- 
eral theories as to the cause: “ With more truth it may be said 
the inefficiency of many of the lower class of workers, early mar- 
riages, and the tendency of the residuum of the population in 
large towns to form a helpless community, together with the 
low standard of life and the excessive supply of unskilled labor, 
are the chief factors in producing the sweater.”* But these 
phenomena are not peculiar to any set of industries: they are the 
usual causes of poverty wherever we find it. The problem they 
present is the general problem of poverty,—a wider subject than 
we have undertaken to deal with to-day. Must we, then, conclude 
that no cause of poverty is found in the so-called sweating system, 
that the conditions disclosed in this inquiry by the House of Lords 
Commission are wholly symptomatic, and in no degree the cause 
of the disease? 

It is agreed that the low wages of the workers are due in great 
measure to their inefficiency. Has not our inquiry disclosed any 
conditions beyond the self-perpetuating tendency of poverty itself 
tending to produce such inefficiency ? 


Weakening the Race. 


One such cause is to be found in the bad sanitary and hygienic 
conditions under which work is carried on in many work places 
of the sort I have described. Not very much evidence is given in 
the report of the Commission as to the evil effects of such condi- 
tions,f except some testimony (especially that of medical experts) 
in regard to consumption caused by working in the overcrowded 


* Final Report, ‘“‘ Conclusions and Recommendations,” p. 185. 


t There is some evidence given of the high infant mortality and the low vitality which obtain 
among the iron workers in the Cradley district; but how far these results are due to the system 
under which they work, and how far due simply to the lack of nourishment and of care which 
comes from their poverty, pure and simple, is not gone into. (See ‘‘ Mortality,”’ Index, ii.; 
Bassano, 22713, 22715; Adolphe Smith (Sanitary Commissioner of the Lancet), 22615, 22618-21, 
22670, 22686-7; Index, i. p. 56, evidence of Rev. H. Rylett.) Sweated Jews do not deteriorate. 
Morris Stephany (Secretary Jewish Board of Guardians), 233; Miss Potter, ‘‘ Labor and Life,” 
etc., i. p. 234; L. L. Alexander, 5502-4; contra, White, 478; Solomon, 861; Rosenberg, 940. 
Rarity of disease among sweated Jews. Lakeman, 16653-8. In general: physical injury caused 
by sweating system, see the following note, on consumption; White, 427; Lyons, 1801, 1857; 
Squire (consumption from overcrowding), 17387 and following; ‘‘ eventually you get a degenera- 
tion of the race,” if you go on creating new cases of consumption, 17403; Fanny Eisenberger 
2853; Woolf Zeitlin (Secretary Jewish Branch of Amalgamated Society of Tailors), 8106-9, 
8122-4; contra, Mark Moses, 8823. 
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shops and in an atmosphere which is often full of steam from the 
use of hot irons in pressing.* 

But direct testimony is almost unnecessary in this matter. Ask 
any number of doctors what would be the effect on an individual 
and on his children of his working 14 hours a day 5 days in the 
week and 12 hours a sixth day for six months in the year, and 
doing hard work for part of the rest of the year, in a room in 
which there is but 200 cubic feet of air to a person; in which there 
is gas burning during the large part of the time in which the work 
is carried on after dark, which is sometimes occupied all night by 
the sweater and his family, sometimes also by the workers them- 
selves, and in which the sanitary arrangements are extremely 
imperfect, and I do not believe there will be a very great variety 
in the answers obtained. 

The results in such a case have not always even the somewhat 
grewsome advantage of strengthening the race by the process of 
the survival of the fittest. Undoubtedly, those who survive are 
the fittest to stand the strain, but their constitution is weakened. 
Troubles of the lungs, especially, do not simply either kill a person 
or leave him alone, but are apt to impair the general health and 
to leave to the person’s children a weak constitution and a predis- 
position to the same disease.f We thus have, under perfectly free 
competition in rent-saving, a happy combination of the ferocity of 
the struggle for existence (without the exhilaration of the game as 
played under the good old-fashioned rules of our ancestors), with 
the additional feature that the race is weakened, and not strength- 
ened, by the process.{ 


INFECTION. 


In this connection we may properly notice the argument of 
which the greatest use has been made in the agitation against the 
sweating system ; namely, that infection is carried from house to 
house in the clothing made in dwelling-houses. I think the 
danger has been very much exaggerated. .I have read, I believe, 


*See the Lancet, i. p. 175 (Report of the Lancet Sanitary Commission on the ‘‘ Sweating Sys- 
tem,”’ 1876); Stephany, 234, 235; Bate, 31906. Dr. Squire, of the North London Hospital for 
Consumptives, testifies that from 1871 to 1888 of every 1,000 deaths in England and Wales, among 
males from twenty-five to sixty-five years old, 228 were from consumption, whereas among the 
tailors the number was 278 (being about 3 greater); and see Squire, 17427, 17394, 17398, 17341-3. 


t Squire, 17387-17404. 


+ Not necessarily absolutely weakened (cf Miss Potter’s testimony, above cited, that the 
Jews, for instance, improve in spite of it), but, relatively, as compared with the results of mod- 
erately healthy conditions. 
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every scrap of evidence upon this point in the House of Lords 
Report, and have made some search through the medical journals 
for testimony of the same sort. I have been able to find but one 
reported case in which it seems to be definitely known that 
disease was carried in that way,— the case of the daughter of Sir 
Robert Peel.* That was a case of a riding habit, and therefore 
probably made by the highest class labor,f not what is usually 
classed as “sweated” labor, though working at home. 

Inability to trace a case directly to this cause does not, however, 
mean that the cause has been inoperative. ‘ For instance,” as 
one witness says,f “in the last epidemic of small-pox at Sheffield 
it would have been practically impossible to say that this bit of 
cloth was infected and gave rise to such another case somewhere 
else, because the sources of infection were so wide-spread that it 
would have been, scientifically speaking, impossible to say such 
a thing as that.” “ But,” the same witness continues, “what I 
did find on two or three occasions was the existence of small-pox in 
a house where such work was being carried on, and where there 
were no sufficient precautions taken to prevent the clothing be- 
coming contaminated with smail-pox infection.” There is much 
testimony by other witnesses of the existence of disease where 
clothing was being made,§ and, of course, where that is the case, 
danger exists, unless the proper authorities have notice of the 
danger and disinfect the clothing. There is a good deal of 
general testimony that disease is actually carried in this way.|| 


* Lancet, i. p. 175 (1876). t Index, i. p. 432. 
¢ Theodore Thompson, M.B. (medical officer of health for Sheffield), 29013. 


§See Report of Lancet Sanitary Commission on the Sweating System, 1876, Lancet, i. p. 
1753 Squire, 17495 (circa); Charles C. W. Hoare (superintending inspector of factories Scotland 
and North of England), 27160 (p. 183), 26690-1; Woolf Zeitlin (Secretary Jewish Branch Amal- 
gamated Society Tailors), 8070, 8071, small-pox case. Quere if truthful, see Moses, 8827; 
Thomas Gall (Secretary of Sheffield Branch Amalgamated Society of Tailors), 28447; Theodore 
Thompson, M.B. (medical officer of health, Sheffield), 2g010-13, 29021. Clothes in process of 
manufacture used as bed-clothes, ‘‘ when there is scarlet fever in the house,” White, 1354; as 
bed-clothes of child with measles, Munro, 1367; with small-pox, James C. Laird (tailor, Presi- 
dent of the Trades Council for fourteen years), 26591. 


|| George P. Bate, M.D., 31898-9, 31900, 31906 e¢ seg.; Rev. William Adamson (vicar of 
Old Ford), 2588; Lyons, 3605, 3624; John Holley (President of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors, 15,000 members), 8267, 8288; James Henry Sweeney (boot-maker, organizer of Jew 
tailors), 30249. There is real danger from this source, Rev. R. C. Billing, 5196-7; James Burn 
Russell, M.D. (medical officer of health, Glasgow, sixteen to seventeen years), 26338-9; but 
‘‘ provision and milk-shops much worse,’? George Sedgwick (factory inspector, Glasgow), 26440 ; 
Thompson (sufra), 29010-13. Tailors’ trades-unions prevent member from working if disease is 
in his house, granting him pay meantime. (Quere for effect?) Edward Madden (Secretary of 
East London Branch of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors), 8003; James F. Quinn (President 
of Manchester Branch same society), 29767; James C. Laird, 26591. Army clothing discontinued 
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The remedy called for seems to be a thorough inspection based 
on a thorough system of notification of such cases; but, given such 
inspection, the remaining danger seems to me to constitute but 
a weak argument against a system of house industry. Every 
young doctor, I am informed, goes through each disease as he 
studies it; and the public undergoes somewhat the same experience 
when it learns of a single source of danger among the thousands 
to which it is exposed every day. The danger which we incur in 
riding in horse-cars is probably ten times as great as that arising 
from the manufacture of clothing in tenement houses in cities 
where there is an efficient Board of Health with due powers of in- 
spection and for taking precautionary measures.* Those who 
write upon the subject are very apt to assume that the mere pres- 
ence of dirt and bad smells in itself makes a room a dangerous 
place in which to have clothing manufactured; but I am informed 
on excellent medical authority that a bad smell may be perfectly 
wholesome, and that dirt cannot produce scarlet fever and the 
other diseases in question, though it forms a favorable medium for 
their transmission. The argument has been pressed in the main, 
not by medical or health authorities, but by labor organizations. 


Lmmorality. 


Another evil charged against the sweating system, of the exist- 
ence of which there is some evidence, is that the mixing of the 
sexes in small, hot workrooms twelve to fifteen hours in the twenty- 
four is productive of immorality. There seems some reason to 
suppose, @ priori, that the small shop is worse in this respect than 
the large factory. The direct evidence on the subject is not, how- 


to outdoor hands, made in factory instead, chiefly for fear of infection, M1. Geo. Dalhousie Ram- 
say, C.B., 11074-5. The danger of infection not great (evidence of no cases known and the like), 
see Lakeman, 16653, 16655; Alderman William Cook (of Birmingham, chairman of Health Com- 
mittee), 27561; John Newhouse (chief sanitary inspector, Leeds), 30435; Andrew Thomas Rook 
(Superivtendent Nuisance Department, Manchester), 29141, 29150-1 ; Ammon Platt (factory in- 
spector, Manchester), 31055. 


* Mr. Schloss writes to me May 5, 1892: “‘ I am an official member, appointed by the govern- 
ment, of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the public authority dealing with infectious disease in 
London, and have been since 1887. At this moment we have a small-pox epidemic; and I am on 
the committee of the small-pox hospitals, which I visit, inquiring into the sources of the disease. 
So far I have not traced a single case to the sweating system.... In our last great fever epi- 
demic the districts where the tailors work under the sweating system were just the least 
affected.’ 
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ever, very conclusive.* And it is certain that there is an ex- 
traordinarily high average of chastity among the Jewish women.t 


The Real Grievance. — 


The real grievance disclosed in this inquiry of the House of 
Lords Commission, and we may say the real grievance of the 
“sweating system,” is that certain industries, notably tailoring, are 
sometimes carried on in a way which tends to physically injure the 
race, with all that that implies. 


REMEDIES. 


The great evil of the sweating system, then, is not that itis a 
system of slavery, or that the liberty of the workers is in any way 
interfered with, but that, on the contrary, too great liberty is 
allowed workers and employers as to conditions under which the 
work shall be carried on. 

How this evil shall be remedied is a question I have not now 
time to go into at any great length. The principle is clear enough. 
Nobody will contend to-day that it is a sacred principle that 
people should be let alone. The State has as much interest in 
the mental, moral, and physical education of its citizens after the 
school age as before it. The question is, in regard to any pro- 
posed interference with liberty, whether in the given case free- 
dom or regulation will tend to produce the better set of people in 
the long run. We have, in the present case, upon the one hand 
the great desirability of having the work carried on in a way which 
shall be healthy for the workers, and which will tend to produce a 
strong race of people, and not a race enfeebled by the excessive 


*That sweating system produces immorality: Rev. R. C. Billing, 5048 (p. 495), 5049, 5051, 
5°77; 5079, 7913, 7914-17; Lyons, 1788. White, 483, 1329 (p. 127), thinks so. Wilchinski, 3990- 
4072; Lakeman, 17125, 17135 (contra as to Jewesses, 17125, 17129); Homer (president of a chain- 
makers’ society), 18368; Rev. Harold Rylett, of Dudley (chain and nail trade), 18481-2, 18488, 
18490-2; Samuel Priest (chain-maker), 19395-7; Benjamin Hinckley, M.P. for North Worces- 
tershire (chain and nail), 19395-7, 22471-2, but compare 22585; John George Reay (chain and 
nail manufacturer), 21428; contra, Rickarts (factory inspector), 31018-20, 30941; Adler (son 
and deputy of chief rabbi), 5740, p. 564; Alexander, 5373; Bassano (a magistrate in the Cradley 
district), 22742+54; Stephany (Secretary Jewish Board of Guardians), 239, 237, 242; George 
Green (in chain and nail trade), 21110; Charles C. W. Hoare (factory inspector, chain and nail), 
23083, 23010; William Price (secretary of a chain and nail society), 20246; John George Reay 
(supra), 21428. And see a good summary of testimony on this point in Final Report, p. xxx. 
The committee ‘“‘found nothing whatever to justify these imputations on the character of the 
people ”’ (in the Cradley Heath district). 


+ See note on character of Jewish immigration. 
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strain of terribly long hours, lack of air, and bad sanitary condi- 
tions ; and upon the-other hand we have the danger of decreasing 
the earnings of the workers, and of putting up the price to the 
consumer.* We have also, upon the side of non-interference, the 
certainty that legislation can never confine its effects to just the 
cases we wish to affect. It is absolutely certain to act unfairly 
and harshly in some cases. We have also, upon this side of the 
case, our inherited unwillingness to interfere with any man’s’ 
liberty as to his choice of a way of making a living, and especially 
our unwillingness to interfere with him in his own home, whether 
he chooses to work in it or not,—an instinct rooted deep in our 
race by centuries of experience, the source of all that we value 
most in our history, not to be lightly disregarded or overruled. 

It is to be said, however, that, unless we do regulate the work in 
the small workshops and in the home, we can hardly be said to 
have left the question alone. We have already regulated work in 
factories in such a way as to impose certain expenses upon it which ~ 
would not otherwise exist.f If we do. not also regulate the work 
which is not carried on in factories, the result of our regulation 
will be that we shall have driven some sorts of work out of the 
factories and into the small shop and the home. 

Again, in regard to sanitary regulations, the thing to be got by 
legislation is of great value ; and, in regard to the thing to be 
lost, one may doubt whether liberty to work under unhealthy con- 
ditions is an especially valuable possession. These people will 
not rise and revolt against bad drainage and bad ventilation. 
They rather voluntarily choose to submit to such things, if left to 
themselves.| Such liberty will never make them strong with 
struggling, nor do them any other service. This is a case where 
the doctor must be called in: the patient will never voluntarily 
cure himself. 

In regard to the small shop, I think no reason can be given why 
it is not just as fit a subject for regulation as the factory. In 
regard to the home which is also used as a shop, there is a good 
deal more reason why it should be regulated than in the case of 
the factory. By introducing outsiders into his home and convert- 


*The rise in price would be slight (Schloss, Fortnightly, December, 1887, p. 856),— about 
threepence on a suit of the cheap sort. 


t See supra, p. 118, concerning the saving of rent under the subcontract system. 


+ Miss Potter, in ‘‘ Labor and Life,” etc., i. pp. 568-574; Index, i., ‘‘ Jews,” xx.; Hoffman, 
1103-4. 
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ing it into a work-room, the occupier has already surrendered the 
privacy which makes the home sacred ; and the results, both sani- 
tary and moral, of the combination of home and factory are 
worse in degree than in any other class of cases we have been 
considering.* In my opinion, the law would be justified in going 
to the extent (to which practical application of our present Massa- 
chusetts statute has already gone, in the class of cases to which it 
applies) of abolishing altogether the tenement-house workshop 
where more than the immediate family are employed. 

Coming to the case where the family alone is working in their 
own home, I think here, again, the law has a right to regulate 
where more than the husband and wife are employed. If we 
refuse to regulate the matter where the other workers are children, 
I think we should find it surprising with what large families these 
people might sometimes be blessed. Moreover, the right of par- 
ents to work their children is not, it seems to me, a right of very 
great value to the community. 

Where the husband and the wife alone are at work in the home, 
the regulation should simply be such as the Board of Health ought 
to enforce in any case, the fact of the home being used as a place 
of work being taken account of, along with the rest of the case, in 
deciding as to sufficient ventilation, etc. 

Just how to frame laws’ so as to arrive at the desired result 
and go no further is a question which can only be entirely decided 
by trying experiments. I think the general view ought to be that 
whatever regulation seems best in the case of factories should also 
be extended to all workshops, including all cases where more than 
the husband and wife are employed; and that the enforcement 
of this extended factory law ought to be in the hands of the 
factory inspectors, while the enforcement of the ordinary sani- 
tary requirements ought to be in the hands of the Board of Health. 
I think, further, that whatever in the way of licensing, registration 
of work places, or a list of the people employed by the manufac- 
turers will facilitate inspection, ought to be made compulsory by 
law. I do not believe it wise or desirable that the inspectors 
should be chosen from present or past members of trades-unions, 
particularly unions in the trades to be inspected. They would 
have too much inclination to “rub it in” to their old employers, 
the manufacturers; and their employment would create an unneces- 


* See notes to ‘‘ Sanitation’? above. This particular point as to morals is not made in the Re- 
port, so far as I know; but it is true. 
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sary amount of ill-feeling. We must be careful that we are not 
entrapped into simply legislating so as to deprive one class of 
people of their livelihood in order to forward the interests of 
another class. 

I think, further, that the law should be as specific as possible in 
its requirements, leaving as little as possible to the discretion of 
the inspector,* because it would be a great aid to the inspector if 
he is not obliged to take the responsibility of making as well 
as enforcing the necessary regulations, and because, furthermore, 
it will remove from the inspector a great temptation, not wholly 
unknown (it is said) to officials in the greatest city on this con- 
tinent, to show a certain undesirable sort of “discretion” as to 
whom they shall regulate and whom they shall let alone. 

As to national regulation, I believe it is extremely undesirable 
that the United States should interfere in a matter of this sort, 
so long as its interference is not absolutely necessary. The only 
reason for such interference that I have heard suggested is that, 
if a single State undertakes such regulation, it is in danger of 


losing the trade and driving it into other States whose laws are . 


less exacting, and that the several States are therefore not likely 
to take up the subject effectively. This fear has not been realized 
hitherto; Massachusetts passed a law effectually regulating the 
matter before any other State had done so; and New York and 
Massachusetts and the City Ordinances of Chicago are now deal- 
ing with it, as it seems to me, with every prospect of eventual 
success, without the aid of any interference from the central gov- 
ernment. 


*The factory law recently passed in New York is especially bad in this respect. 


SS 
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I. THe Massacuusetts LAw, CHAPTER 357, ACTS OF 1891, AS 
AMENDED BY CHAPTER 296, ACTS OF 1892. 


An Act to prevent the Manufacture and Sale of Clothing made 
in Unhealthy Places. 


SECTION 1. Whenever any house, room, or place used as a 
dwelling is also used for the purpose of carrying on any process 
of making, altering, repairing, or finishing for sale any ready-made 
coats, vests, trousers, overcoats, or any wearing apparel of any de- 
scription whatsoever intended for sale, it shall, within the meaning 
of this act, be deemed a workshop: provided, however, that the 
exercise of such work in a private house or private room, by the 
family dwelling therein or by any of them, shall not of itself con- 
stitute such house or room a workshop within this definition ; every 
such workshop shall be kept in a cleanly state and shall be subject 
to the provisions of this section, and each of said garments made, 
altered, repaired, or finished for sale in any of such workshops 
shall be subject to the inspection and examination of the inspectors 
of the district police, for the purpose of ascertaining whether said 
garments, or any of them, or any part or parts thereof, are in 
cleanly condition and free from vermin and every matter of an in- 
fectious and contagious nature ; and every person so occupying or 
having control of any workshop as aforesaid shall, within fourteen 
days from the passage of this act or from the time of beginning work 
in any workshop as aforesaid, notify the chief of the district police 
or the special inspector appointed for that purpose of the location 
of such workshop, the nature of the work there carried on, and the 
number of persons therein employed; and every person finishing 
said garments or articles of wearing apparel in any room or place 
used as a dwelling as aforesaid shall, before beginning such work, 
procure a license approved by the chief of the district police, upon 
the recommendation of the inspectors especially appointed for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

Sect. 2. If said inspector finds evidence of infectious disease 
present in any workshop, or in goods manufactured or in process 
of manufacture therein, he shall report the same to the chief of 
the district police, who shall then notify the State board of health 
to examine said workshop and the materials used therein, and if 
said board shall find said shop in an unhealthy condition, or the 
clothing and materials used therein to be unfit for use, said board 
shall issue such order or orders as the public safety may require. 

Sect. 3. Whenever it shall be reported to said inspector, or to 
the chief of the district police, or to the State board of health, or 
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either of them, that ready-made coats, vests, trousers, overcoats, 
or any wearing apparel as mentioned in section one of this act, are 
being shipped to this Commonwealth, having previously been man- 
ufactured in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, said in- 
spector shall examine said goods and the condition of their manu- 
facture, and if upon such examination said goods or any of them 
are found to contain vermin, or to have been made in improper 
places or under unhealthy conditions, he shall make report thereof 
to the State board of health, which board shall thereupon make 
such order or orders as the safety of the public shall require. 

Sect. 4. Whoever knowingly sells or exposes for sale any 
ready-made coats, vests, trousers, overcoats, or any wearing apparel, 
which have been made in a tenement house used as a workshop, as 
specified in section one of this act, shall have affixed to each of 
said garments a tag or label, not less than two inches in length 
and one inch in width, upon which shall be legibly printed or 
written the words “tenement made” and the name of the State 
and the city or town where said garment or garments were made. 

Sect. 5. No person shall sell or expose for sale any of said 
garments without a tag or label, as aforesaid, affixed thereto, nor 
shall sell or expose for sale any of said garments with a tag or 
label in any manner false or fraudulent, nor shall wilfully remove, 
alter, or destroy any such tag or label upon any of said garments 
when exposed for sale. 

Sect. 6. The governor of the Commonwealth is hereby author- 
ized to appoint two additional members of the inspection depart- 
ment of the district police force qualified to perform the duties of 
the members of such department. 

Sect. 7. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this act 
shall forfeit for each offence not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars. [Approved May 28, 1891.| 


The operation of the above law is a notable instance of what can 
be done by the administration of an innocent-looking law with the 
aid of public opinion. The effective features of the law are : — 

I. That the chief of the district police, and the inspectors 
who carry it out, interpret it (incorrectly, perhaps) to make the 
work-places first described “workshops,” under the general Mas- 
sachusetts factory laws. The most:important results of this inter- 
pretation are: (1) that separate water-closets are required for men 
and women; and (2) that the ten-hour law for women and minors 
under eighteen is brought to bear. The owners of tenement 

‘houses are seldom willing to go to the expense involved by the first 
of these requirements, and so an effective engine is brought to 
bear toward abolishing the tenement-house workshop. 
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II. The second effective provision of the law is the tag provi- 
sion, Section 4. By means of this section the inspectors succeed in 
making the law as effective in regard to clothing made out of the 
State as for that made in it. Take, for example, the clothing 
sewed in New York. The inspectors go to New York, and find 
Boston clothing being made in a tenement-house shop (they know 
it, because they know the tags of every firm in Boston). One of 
them engages the Jew “sweater” in agreeable conversation, the 
other puts a private mark on that clothing. I have been shown 
the method, and can testify that it is easily done, hard to detect, 
and certain to identify the clothing. They wait till those coats are 
on the shelves of the Boston firm, and then send this notice : — 


Form No. 38. 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
DISTRICT POLICE. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSPECTION OF .FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


OFFICE, COMMONWEALTH BUILDING. 


Boston, Oct. 15, 1892. 
Joun WuitTE & Co., 300 Washington St.: 


Sir,— In compliance with the provisions of the Statutes of the 
Commonwealth relating to the inspection of factories, workshops, 
and public buildings, on the eighth day of October, 1892, I in- 
spected the tenement house No. 69 Christie Street, occupied by 
Isaac Levi, and used by him as a workshop; and you are hereby 
notified that ready-made garments were being made in said tene- 
ment house, used as a workshop by said Isaac Levi, for the firm of 
John White & Co., and that each of said garments should have 
affixed to it a tag or label as required by the provisions of Section 
4, Chapter 357, Acts of 1891. 


The dealer receiving it does not know which of his goods have 
been so found, having never seen nor heard of Isaac Levi, but 
dealing only with certain New York contractors. Rather than run 
the risk of paying $50 a garment on an unknown amount of his 
stock, and of publicity in the matter, he is willing to concede 
much. He comes, or sends, or telephones to the district police- 
office, and asks, “‘Which ones?” As a condition of giving him 
this information, the inspectors exact a written promise that he 
will send no more clothing to the contractor who employed Levi. 
Then they tell him, and then, under this tag section, he has to tag 
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that lot of clothing “tenement-made ”’ or sell it outside of Massa- 
chusetts. He chooses the latter alternative. 

By this tag section tenement-house workshops in the sorts of 
work specified (Section 1) have virtually not existed in Boston 
since December, 1891; and the amount of clothing so made in 
New York for Boston has decreased, more being done in Boston 
and more down in Maine. Some New York sweaters have, in 
order to meet the law, moved from dirty rooms to dirty shops. 
Though the latter are in no way touched by the law, Boston cloth- 
ing firms will refuse to receive their work, upon report and sugges- 
tion of the inspector. 

III. The other effective feature of the law is the license provi- 
sion (Section 1, end). Whether constitutional or not, this clause 
has the merit of accomplishing the purpose of putting a stop to 
home work in the very dirtiest of the homes (for it is to home work 
by the mother and daughter that it applies), and of having many 
of the homes made much more decent. It is equally important, 
perhaps, as giving a list, with the location, of the workers. The 
penalty ($50 to $100) is on the worker (Section 7); but the land- 
lord is interested, because he does not want to lose a tenant, nor 
does he want a tenant earning nothing, and very many of the other 
possible tenants in his district are also sewing-women. It behooves 
him, therefore, to make his room pass muster as a place where 
sewing will be licensed. Besides, the law makes the sewing tenant 
keep the room decent; and it is therefore better worth while to 
make it so. Much, accordingly, is done in the way of lime-wash, 
paint, soap, floors mended, swill kept out doors, and the like. The 
pressure is brought on the sewing-woman to clean up, or to leave 
room§ that are not or cannot be cleaned up, not by the empty 
threat of a fine which she could not pay, but by threatening to take 
away her work. Her work can be taken away, because, if she were 
fined, there would be a trial: if there were a trial, it would get into 
the newspapers ; and, if it got into the newspapers, the firm to 
which the goods belonged would be widely advertised as patron- 
izing the dread “sweating system” in its most malignant form. 
Rather than suffer this, firms will, as under the tag section, prom- 
ise to send no more goods to the contractor who gives them to the 
woman in question. When the contractor reforms, the ban is 
removed. 

The method of licensing allows first a temporary license for 
thirty days. Then, as soon as the place can be inspected, the license 
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is either extended to give time for further amendment of house- 
keeping or a permanent license is given or else refused. Up to 
Oct. 6, 1892, 650 applications had been made, and 350 had been 
inspected. Of the 350, 200 had received permanent licenses, go 
had been refused permanent licenses, and 60 licenses temporarily 
extended, pending improvements. The great bulk of the refusals 
were for being dirty; ¢. g., failure to lime-wash, and clean up, keep- 
ing swill in the room, etc. 

The following conditions are printed both upon the permanent 
license and, as a timely notice, on the temporary license : — 


1st. Absolute cleanliness of apartments and surroundings. 

2d. Noroom or rooms used as sleeping apartments shall be used 
for the purpose of finishing any articles of wearing apparel intended 
for sale, nor shall any of such articles of wearing apparel while in 
process of finishing be allowed to remain therein. 

3d. Incase of removal, or in case of any contagious or infectious 
disease in the family of the person holding a license, or in any 
family residing in the same building, notice must be at once sent to 
the inspector of the district. 

4th. No person or persons not members of the family shall be 
employed in finishing any such articles of wearing apparel intended 
for sale. 


The inspection in Massachusetts is done by two men. The 
objection that I have made in the text against ex-members of 
tailors’ organizations does not seem to be borne out by experi- 
ence. I think, nevertheless, that, as a rule, the objection ought to 
stand. 


II. THe New York Law 


is found in two sections of the Factory Inspection Act (Chapter 
409 of 1886, as amended by Chapter 673 of 1892), and in the 
whole Chapter 655 of 1892, which is this : — 


Laws oF 1892, CHAPTER 655. 


An Act to preserve the Public Health and to regulate the Manufact- 
ure and Sale of Clothing, Wearing Apparel, and Other Articles in 


this State. 
[Approved by the Governor, May 17, 1892.] 


SECTION 1. No room or rooms, apartment or apartments in any 
tenement or dwelling-house used for eating or sleeping purposes, 
shall be used for the manufacture, in whole or in part, of coats, 
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vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, purses, feathers, 
artificial flowers, or cigars except by the immediate members of 
the family living therein. The term family as in this act provided 
shall be construed to mean a husband and wife and their children. 
Every such workshop shall be kept in a cleanly state, and shall be 
subject to the provisions of this section ; and each of said articles 
made, altered, repaired, or finished in any of such workshops shall 
be subject to inspection and examination, as hereinafter provided, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether said articles, or any of 
them, or any part thereof, are in cleanly condition and free from 
vermin and any matter of an infectious and contagious nature; 
and every person so occupying or having control of any workshop 
as aforesaid shall, within fourteen days from the passage of this 
act, or from the time of beginning work in any workshop as afore- 
said, notify the board of health or a special inspector appointed 
for that purpose of the location of such workshop, the nature of 
the work there carried on, and the number of persons therein em- 
ployed. 

Secr. 2. If said inspector or board of health finds evidence of 
infectious or contagious diseases present in any workshop, or in 
goods manufactured or in process of manufacture therein, and if 
said board or inspector shall find said shop in an unhealthy condi- 
tion, or the clothing and materials used therein to be unfit for use, 
or™* said board or inspector shall issue such order or orders as the 
public health may require, and the board of health are hereby 
enjoined to condemn and destroy all such infectious and conta- 
gious articles. 

Sect. 3. Whenever it shall be reported to said inspector or to 
the board of health, or either of them, that coats, vests, trousers, 
knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, purses, feathers, artificial 
flowers, or cigars, are being transported to this State, having been 
previously manufactured in whole or in part under unhealthy con- 
ditions, said inspector shall examine said goods and the condition 
of their manufacture, and, if upon such examination said goods or 
any of them are found to contain vermin, or to have been made 
in improper places or under unhealthy conditions, he shall make 
report thereof to the board of health or inspector, which board or 
inspector shall thereupon make such order or orders as the public 
health shall require; and the board of health are hereby em- 
powered to condemn and destroy all such articles. 

SECT. 4. Whoever knowingly sells or exposes for sale any coats, 
vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, purses, feathers, 
artificial flowers, or cigars which have been made in a tenement 
house used as a workshop, as specified in section one of this act, 
shall have affixed to each of said garments a tag or label, not less 
than two inches in length and one inch in width, upon which shall 
be legibly printed or written the name of the State and the city or 
town where said article or articles were made. 

Sect. 5. No person shall sell or expose for sale any of said 


* So in the original. 
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articles without a tag or label, as aforesaid, affixed thereto, nor shall 
sell or expose for sale any of said articles with a tag or label in 
any manner false or fraudulent, nor shall wilfully remove, alter, or 
destroy any such tag or label upon any of said articles when ex- 
posed for sale. 

Sect. 6. The mayor shall appoint a person or a number of per- 
sons whose duty it shall be to see that the provisions of this law 
are enforced, provided that no salary or emolument shall accrue to 
the person or persons so appointed by or on behalf of the State or 
any cities of the State. ‘The person or persons appointed under the 
provisions of this law for the purpose of its enforcement shall have 
powers equal to the factory inspector or deputy factory inspector, 
as provided in chapter four hundred and nine of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty-six. 

Sect. 7. The board of health of anv city or town in this State 
where coats, vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, 
purses, feathers, artificial flowers, or cigars, are made, shall hereby 
grant permits to persons who have been found worthy upon inspec- 
tion bv the inspector or board of health, as in accordance with the 
provisions of this act.’ 

Sect. 8. Any person or persons who shall manufacture or cause 
to be manufactured, or knowingly sell or exhibit for sale, any coats, 
vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, purses, artificial 
flowers, or cigars, made wholly or in part in shops or factories who 
do not possess a permit, or whose shops or factories have been con- 
demned by the person or persons appointed under this law to en- 
force its provisions, or any person or persons who shall violate any 
of the other provisions of this act, shall upon conviction be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or to imprison- 
ment for not less than thirty days nor more than six months, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sect. 9. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The two sections of the Factory Law are these (13 and 13, as 
printed) : — 


SEcT. 13. No room or rooms, apartment or apartments, in any 
tenement or dwelling-house, shall be used for the manufacture of 
coats, vests, trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, furs, fur trim- 
mings, fur garments, shirts, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, or 
cigars, excepting by the immediate members of the family living 
therein. No person, firm, or corporation shall hire or employ any 
person to work in any one room or rooms, apartment or apart- 
ments, in any tenement or dwelling-house, or building in the rear 
of a tenement or dwelling-house, at making in whole or in part any 
coats, vests, trousers, knee-pants, fur, fur trimmings, fur garments, 
shirts, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, or cigars, without first 
obtaining a written permit from the Factory Inspector, Assistant 
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Factory Inspector, or a Deputy Factory Inspector, which permit may 
be revoked at any time the health of the community or of those 
employed therein may require it, and which permit shall not be 
granted until an inspection of such premises is made by the 
Factory Inspector, Assistant Factory Inspector, or a Deputy 
Factory Inspector, and the maximum number of persons allowed 
to be employed therein shall be stated in such permit. Such per- 
mit shall be framed and posted in a conspicuous place in the room 
or in one of the rooms to which it relates. 

Sect. 13. Not less than two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air 
space shall be allowed for each person in any work-room where 
persons are employed during the hours between six o’clock in the 
morning and six o’clock in the evening, and not less than four hun- 
dred cubic feet of air space shall be provided for each person in 
any work-room where persons are employed between six o’clock in 
the evening and six o’clock in the morning. By a written permit 
the Factory Inspector, Assistant Factory Inspector, or a Deputy 
Factory Inspector, with the consent of the Factory Inspector, may 
allow persons to be employed in a room where there are less than 
four hundred cubic feet of air space for each person employed be- 
tween six o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in the morning, 
provided such room is lighted by electricity at all times during such 
hours while persons are employed therein. There shall be suffi- 
cient means of ventilation provided in each work-room of every 
manufacturing establishment, and the Factory Inspector, Assistant 
Factory Inspector, and Deputy Factory Inspectors, under the 
direction of the Factory Inspector, shall notify the owner, agent, 
or lessee, in writing, to provide or cause to be provided ample and 
proper means of ventilating such work-room, and shall prosecute 
such owner, agent, or lessee if such nutification be not complied 
with within twenty days of the service of such notice. 


III. Tue Cuicaco Law, ETc. 


The Chicago City Ordinance is as follows: — 


(MISCELLANEOUS ORDINANCES OF CHICAGO.) 


SECTION 1909. That no person, being the owner, proprietor, 
lessee, manager, or superintendent of any store, factory, workshop, 
or other structure or place of employment where workmen and 
workwomen are employed for wages, or shall cause, permit, or 
allow the same or any portion or apartment of or any room in 
said store, factory, workshop, or other structure or place of em- 
ployment, to be overcrowded or inadequate, faulty, or insufficient 
in respect of ventilation and cleanliness, and in every such build- 
ing or apartment or room in any such building, where one or more 
persons are employed as aforesaid, at least five hundred cubic 
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feet of air space shall be allowed to each and every person em- 
ployed therein, and the air changed or renewed by ventilation 
at least once in every twenty minutes during the hours of employ- 
ment. 

SEcT. 2058... . Fine not exceeding $200 nor less than $10 
for each offence. 


For English legislation see Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 
(41 and 42 Victoria, Chap. 16); Public Health Act 1875 (38 and 
39 Victoria, Chap. 55); and 53 and 54 Victoria, Chaps. 34, 59, 
and 70; also the Factory and Workshop Act of 1891 (54 and 55 
Victoria, Chap. 75) and the Public Health Act for London (54 and 
55 Victoria, Chap. 76). Both the latter passed Aug. 5, 1891. An 
interesting piece of legislation is that of Victoria in Australia (41 
Victoria, Chap. 16, § 68), which provides, among other things, 
(subsection 16) that the occupier of a factory or work-room, who 
has work done for the purposes of his factory or work-room else- 
where than in the same, must keep a list showing the name and 
address of, and the work done by, each of the workers. The 
inspector (and nobody else) must be allowed to see this list. 


JosePpH LEE. 
BosTon, October 6, 1892. 








THE GREAT COAL COMBINATION AND THE 
READING LEASES. 


BY C., LA RUE MUNSON, OF WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
[Read Thursday, Sept. 1, 1892.] 


In February, 1892, to the surprise of railway and financial circles, 
an organization was consummated by which the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, theretofore of but comparative strength, and 
confined within portions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, be- 
came one of the foremost railroad systems of the United States, 
entering the field of transportation with present facilities and 
opportunities for future growth of traffic unexcelled aniong the 
great carriers of the Eastern States. 

The Reading Railroad, as it is commonly known, operated a 
main line between Philadelphia and Pottsville, with a northern 
extension to Williamsport, traversing the prosperous valleys of 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Rivers, and, with its various 
branches in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, forming one of the two 
railroad arteries so materially assisting in the commercial prosper- 
ity of Philadelphia and the eastern portion of Pennsylvania. On 
Feb. 11, 1892, this company became the lessee, for the term of 
999 years, of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, extending from Jersey 
City, in New York Harbor, and from Perth Amboy, on the Arthur 
Kill, through the State of New Jersey into Pennsylvania, travers- 
ing the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys, filled with their wealth of 
iron, coal and other great commercial products, and through the 
populous territory of Western New York to Buffalo, the gateway 
to the Great Lakes, through which pours so much of the traffic 
of the Western States ; obtaining at the same time the great fleet of 
lake boats owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, forming 
direct connection with the West, and also obtaining by this lease 
the terminals of that company at Fairhaven, on Lake Ontario. 
On the following day the Port Reading Railroad Company, a 
corporation of New Jersey and harmonious in management with 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, leased, for a like term of 
999 years, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, extending from 
Jersey City to Scranton, in Pennsylvania, and not only carrying 
the valuable coal and iron freights reached by its extensive rail- 
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ways, but through its eastern lines and branches covering a 
thickly settled portion of New Jersey, and daily pouring into the 
city of New York no small proportion of its active workers. 

Thus the Reading system joins such great centres of distribu- 
tion as New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo, with all the enormous 
population, and consequent volume of passenger and freight traffic 
reached by its lines and many branches between these points, 
while it also becomes the greatest coal-carrier in the world, and 
can convey no mean proportion of the products of the immense 
iron furnaces and mills of Pennsylvania, and, by means of its fleet 
of steamers on the lakes, of the great grain fields of the West. 
With its affiliations, particularly its control of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, it enters the markets of New England with unrivalled 
facilities ; while, through its Southern connections, it becomes an 
active competitor for the traffic of that rapidly growing section. 

While dull figures and dry statistics do not usually command 
willing auditors, the importance of the Reading organization can 
be best exhibited by some reference to such data. The Reading 
system now controls 5,583 miles of railroad; traverses a territory 
containing nearly ten millions of population ; by means of 1,718 
locomotives and 113,206 cars, annually carries forty millions of 
passengers, moves fifty millions of tons of freight, and earns about 
$57,000,000; while, with its affiliated companies, it has a capital 
and indebtedness of $511,000,000, and employs 83,960 wage- 
earners, among whom it annually distributes $37,000,000, directly 
supporting more than four hundred thousand people.* 

These meagre statements convey some idea of the magnitude of 


Capital. Indebtedness. 

oe 2 a ee Sk Me Re Gg 
RP. @R.CoslandIvon'Co, ... ees se ewe 8,000,000.00 76,764,408. 15 
PR. 6 a 6 6 wie « ae + we we 8 ew 40,441.310.00 65,564,000.00 
Egan WamepCosiCe. . . 2. 2 st tt tt wt 650,000.00 500,000.00 
Clim. meow semey 2 kl tt 22,412,000.00 45,280,822.00 
Lehigh Coal & NavigationCo. . . ..... 2 ee 14,338,650.00 17,281,750.00 
Lehigh & Wilkes Barre CoalCo. .. . . 2. . 2... 9,212, 500.00 12,527,222.40 





$135,159,821-78 — $375,840,719.92 


SuMMARY OF REPORTS FOR 1891. 


Gross Passengers Tons of 

Earnings. Carried. Freight. 

eo ek ee eee cS 18,828,070 21,796,917 
L. V. R.R. Co. ia es 6s es ee » See 59734)288 15,829,714 
C. R.R. of New Jersey. . . . . « « «© 14,653,686.30 14,827,506 14,139,902 





$56,675,056.72 39,389,864 —  §1,766,533 
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the system, and impress us with its importance as a factor in the 
future prosperity of the populous territory reached by its extensive 
lines. Viewed from every standpoint, the Reading system must 
be considered as more than a matter of local interest ; even more 
than a carrier of freight and passengers within the most thickly 
settled portion of the United States; but as well one of the 
means by which the great wealth and importance of the nation is 
augmented, and her people bound together by ties of common 
interest and mutual advancement. 

These are days of great aggregations of capital and Titanic 
financial and commercial combinations. That which may be 
accomplished by consolidations and associations of reciprocal 
interests cannot be obtained, in a like degree of efficiency, through 
individual efforts, however well they may be directed or skilfully 
conducted. This is the key-note of our national organization, and 
is the mainspring by which our Union of States has advanced to 
her present commanding position among the family of the nations. 

Nowhere is the power of obtaining the greatest good for the 
greatest number, particularly in the commercial way, better shown 
than in the combination of railway interests, by which corpora- 
tions, weak in themselves and alone, are enabled, through a con- 
solidation under one head and management, to accomplish results 
beneficial to themselves and to the public at large,— results abso- 
lutely beyond their reach when, as individual operators, they were 
striving to effectuate the objects of their creation. Many have 
not forgotten the difficulties and impediments in traffic existing 
when the various railroads, now making up the famous systems of 
the Pennsylvania and of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
panies, were operated as individual and independent corporations. 
These two railroads have become so necessary, in their present 
form, to the shippers and travellers in the territories they traverse 
that their relegation to their anterior organizations would cause, 
not only great inconvenience and loss to their patrons as well as 
to the public at large, but would be such a retrogradation in the 
forward progress of our advanced civilization as to be considered 
a national calamity. Men like Thomas A. Scott and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, so largely instrumental in the organization of those 
great systems, were benefactors of the American people, créating 
conditions not only valuable then, but, as experience has proven, 
even more beneficial than they could have ever hoped. American 
history can point to no one element in the story of her progress 
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more productive of national benefit than the consolidation of her 
railway interests. There has been no exception to the invariable 
rule that the combination, or, in other words, the strengthening of 
her railways, has resulted in a benefit to her people. Through 
such means, more than any other, has the great West become a 
still greater West. Millions of acres of productive soil have fur- 
nished homes to millions of people; and vast areas of nature’s 
wealth have been distributed, not only in our land, but as well to 
the far-off foreigner, through the facilities offered by railroads 
consolidated from minor lines, individually unable to open those 
fields of magnificent production and mines and forests of untold 
wealth. 

It is this knowledge of the certain results of consolidation, 
favorable as well to the owners of their railroads as to the citizens 
directly reached by their lines, that prompted the Reading leases, 
and brought into one great system, powerful among its competi- 
tors, the magnificent railroad now commanding our attention. 

It is well known that this organization was chiefly effected by 
one man, Mr. McLeod, the president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, who has thus created a system of 
greater magnitude and usefulness than has heretofore been the 
fortune of any one person in this country, if not in the world. In 
passing, it might be of interest to add that not only did he suc- 
ceed in bringing into one system more than five thousand miles of 
railroad and combining five hundred millions of capital, but his 
negotiations were carried on with such tact and ability that the 
leases were accomplished facts before any knowledge of his under- 
taking had become known in the great financial centres of Wall 
Street and Third Street, so much interested in its outcome, or 
even to the ubiquitous reporter. In this respect, alone, the Read- 
ing leases may be considered as one of the greatest financial feats, 
in an age when gigantic monetary combinations are so frequent, 
and when every happening, commercial, political, or social, has 
a publicity through the press almost contemporaneous with its 
occurrence. 

The Reading leases have attracted still more attention through 
their supposed effect upon the anthracite coal market. That arti- 
cle of domestic consumption enters so generally into the cost of 
living, and directly affects so many people, that an association, 
asserted to be able to regulate its production and cost must, 
necessarily, be a subject of general interest. 
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It will not be irrelevant to make some reference to the magni- 
tude of the coal trade and its future probabilities. In 1890 (the 
latest attainable figures) the world produced nearly 500,000,000 
tons of coal, of which Great Britain mined 181,000,000, and the 
United States 140,000,000.* In 1891 the United States produced 
151,000,000 tons of coal, of which Pennsylvania mined 41,000,000 
tons of anthracite and 36,000,000 tons of bituminous, or more 
than one-half of the entire output.f 

While a small amount of anthracite coal is claimed for Colorado, 
it is so infinitesimal in proportion— being only 55,000 tons, or 
one-seventh of one per cent. of the whole production—that it 
makes no exception to the statement that the anthracite coal field 
is contained in parts of five counties of Pennsylvania, and, by a 
very careful geological survey, within an area of 488 square miles. 
This coal, first mined in the early part of this century, but in 
small quantities and by very crude methods, has developed into an 
enormous tonnage. Tables given below show the relative growth 
of the anthracite and bituminous coal trade, from which it will 
appear that during the past thirty years the consumption of the 
former has quintupled; while the tonnage of the latter is twenty 


* The world’s product was : — 
Tons. 


Tons. 
Great Britain, . . . . . . » 181,614,288 §Austria~-Hungary,* 24,000,000 
United States,. . 2. « + « « 140,032,263 a ee ae a 5,000,000 
Germany, . . + « © «© + « 87,590,457 eee 2 es ee 6 ee 1,000,000 
France, . . « « « « «© © « 26,327,008 Nova Scotia,* . ° 2,000,000 
Belgium, . . . « © « «© « « 20,568,960 Other countries,*¥. . . s + » 10,000,000 
Total, « « 2 0 6 © © © © 6 6 0 © 4965290,076 
Tons. Tons. 

+Pennsylvania faenme. + «© 41,572,350 Tennessee, ones eee eo « RgGR—EO 

bituminous, . . 36,000,000 Wyoming, . . ° © © « © 2,350,000 
Illinois, . . . « « « « « « 13,000,000 Washington, . . . . . + « « 12,800,000 
OGile, . . «0 6 6 6 6 + + 8&Q0OROD Indian Territory, . . . . . «+ 1,000,000 
West Virginia,. . . . + + . 6,200,000 New Mexico, . . . . . . + + 800,000 
Alabama, . . . « © « © + 4,500,000 Arkansas, 7 400,000 
ToWA, . «+ © 1 0 6 © © + © 6000600 Ute, « « 390,000 
ee ee a | ° © e  3§0,000 
Colorado, .... + + « « 3,600,000 Georgia, ose sees +» Magee 
Maryland, . . . . . + « « 3,420,000 Miontama, . 2 1 «© se 2 wo 170,000 
In@ieme, « 2. 2 5 ee te 8 3 68Q0R OOO Debewms, .2« «see se ee 150,000 
WHER, 2 us se we ss [6peeeee)«6=— CI, 2 ct ke 90,000 
Kentucky, ..... . + . 2,879,083 Michigan, . . -. .. + 2c « « 90,000 
Kansas, . + « «© ¢ « «© © «»  297§0;000 Oregon, . . .-+ « 80,000 

Total (grosstons),. . .- - + « « « « 150,876,432 
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times greater than in 1860, the population of the country having 
only doubled in the same period. * 

The soft, or bituminous, coal, being as effective for steam 
purposes as the anthracite, and much less expensive, has largely 
supplanted the hard coal for motive power and many other uses.f 
The latter, however, has rapidly grown in domestic consumption, 
until it has supplanted wood as a fuel in many remote and rural 
districts, where, until within a comparatively few years, its use had 
been quite unknown. This increase in the demand for anthracite 
coal has been brought about, in addition to the increase in popula- 
tion, by the decrease in the wood supply, by its better adaptation, 
through improved burners, to all domestic uses, and by the reduc- 
tion in freight rates. Of the 41,000,000 tons marketed in 1891, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey consumed sixty per 
cent.; while the five cities of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Brooklyn and Boston burned one-fourth. 

Large in consumption and low in price as has been this valu- 
able deposit of nature, it is not to be forgotten that there are those 
now living who may see the field practically exhausted. Already 
more than 850,000,000 tons have been used, which, at the present 
tonnage and its natural increase, will reach at least 1,200,000,000 
at the close of this century. A very careful computation of the 
available anthracite coal remaining unmined, made by a gentle- 
man well able to express an opinion,t places the marketable 
deposit at less than 6,000,000,000 tons. This estimate, as he 


Anthracite. Bituminous. Population. 

7 ee ee a we 2,999,017 3,814,951 23,191,876 

1860, - + + 2 « 8,391,366 53775:977 31,443,321 

1870, + » © s «© « 13,985,959 17,190,415 38,558,371 

1880, - » «© + + . 25,578,214 42,776,624 50,155,783 

1890, «© © © © « « 35,865,174 103,650,233 62,622,250 
Mi, <« + © « © @ 41,572,350 109,304,082 


+ The Board of Trade of Scranton furnish statements of the cost of each fuel to do the same 
amount of work, namely : — 


9,192 pounds bituminouscoml, . 2. 6 6 te ttt tl tl tl tlt wo Sage 
3,166 pounds coking bituminous, . . « « 6 + © «© © «0 © © «© 3637 
3,178 pounds anthracite coal, . . . 2 2 0 0 © © © 0 0 0 0 ww HIS 


The following shows the growth in use of bituminous cval as a fuel in iron-making in the 
United States : — 


1881. 1891. 
Tons iron made by bituminous coal and coke, . . . . 2,268,264 6,439,264 
Tons iron made by anthracite coaland coke, . . . - 1,734,462 2,090,041 
Tons iron made by.charcoal, . . . . + + © «© «+ + 638,838 646,200 





4,641,564 9,273,455 


Mr. Joseph S. Harris, President Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. 
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states, is very liberal, and is, probably, the maximum, as he has 
allowed for future improvements in mining, lessening the waste, 
burning smaller sizes, etc. But, while there may be anthracite coal 
mined at the end of another century, it is certain that the larger 
number of the mines will have been worked out at a much earlier 
period, and present valuable fields very much sooner exhausted. 
It is the opinion of many well informed on the subject that the 
end of a period of fifty years, or seventy-five at the latest, will 
find the anthracite coal a thing of the past, and no longer a factor 
in the vital question of fuel,— a question so vital that, while it may 
not affect us, it will be a serious matter for generations not far 
distant. 

The last census shows a capital of more than $161,000,000 
invested in anthracite coal mining. This is certainly underesti- 
mated rather than overestimated, as four large mining companies, 
producing less than one-half the entire tonnage, alone have a capi- 
talization, including indebtedness, of $140,000,000. In this con- 
nection it may be added that the cost of opening a mine, prepared 
to deliver merchantable anthracite, equals two dollars on each ton 
of its capacity, and that future openings, by reason of deeper 
mining and improved plants, must be still more expensive. 

It is at once apparent, from these statements, that the success- 
ful miner must not only market his coal at a price beyond its cost 
of production, but must also get out of his mine its original cost 
and the expenditure for his plant before his coal is exhausted. 
Costly drifts and shafts and expensive power stations and breakers, 
without coal, would be of but little worth. For reasons which 
we will presently discuss, the anthracite operator of the past 
few years, unless he occupied a peculiarly profitable location, has 
been far from a realization of such results. As already stated, 
the capital invested is large, and the cost and difficulties of mining 
very great; while the net prices at which his coal has been sold 
were very low. The royalties, or rent or interest upon his coal 
deposit, his pay-roll, and all the miners’ expenses are virtually 
fixed charges; while the prices, owing to the strife among the 
sales agents of the large mining companies, have been anything 
but uniform and stable. 

A glance at the anthracite field will give us the situation. 
The largest operator is the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company, owning more than 100,000 acres of the territory, or one- 
third of the area, and at least one-half of the entire deposit. This 
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company employs 28,000 men, operates sixty-two collieries, and 
last year shipped nearly 8,000,000 tons, or one-fifth of the en- 
tire product. The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, with fifty-five 
collieries, directly, and through its lessees, marketed more than 
4,500,000 tons; while the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Company 
and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, operating twenty- 
three collieries, mined nearly 4,000,000 tons. These companies, 
closely allied with the railroads forming the Reading system, pro- 
duced last year 16,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, or forty per 
cent. of the entire out-put.* The remainder of the coal was 
mined by individual operators and by companies harmonious in 
management with the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Pennsylvania, and 
other railroad companies. Annexed tables, showing the anthracite 
coal tonnage for 1891 of the various anthracite carriers, will give 
the situation still more-accurately.t 

These statements show that, although the railroads now forming 
the Reading system carried nearly fifty-five per cent. of the entire 
tonnage, this organization is far from being in absolute control of 
the product. Nor is it fair to assume that those railroads, before 
the present leases, were competitors either in transporting or mar- 
keting the coal, as it is apparent from the statements that their 
chief tonnage came from their allied mining companies, and the 
remainder from individual shippers, whose freights were governed 
by the location of their collieries on the different railroads; while 


Collieries. Tons mined, 1891. 








*P.& R.Coal& IronCompany, ....... 62 7,962,716 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company,* .... +. - 55 4,633,095 
Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Company, ...- . 13 2,572,287 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, .... . 10 1,262,838 

140 16,430,956 
Carrier. Tons. Totals. 
+ Philadelphia & Reading Railroad ee ee 9,082,016 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, .. . ate 7,863,547 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, . . +... ... 5,857,968 22,803,531 

Pennsylvania Railway Company (with Penn. Coal Co.), 6,686,928 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, 6,198,049 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, . . eo ae 3,939,918 

New York, Lake Erie & Western Railway Gunn, - 1,204,271 

New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Company, . 6959771 

Delaware, S. & S. Railway,. . . . . 2. ee 43,882 18,768,819 

415723350 


* Including its lessees. 
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the competition in prices came from the mining companies and the 
individual shippers, who alone control the anthracite market and 
sales. 

Many attempts had been made, prior to the present situation, to 
maintain uniform prices and to secure a production commensurate 
with the needs of the market. But such efforts had invariably 
proved ineffectual until, at last, it became a race between the sales 
agents to market all the coal possible, and at prices to insure a 
customer. The result was a large overproduction and low prices, 
with consequent loss to the miner. Anthracite coal, being chiefly 
used for domestic purposes, and increasing or decreasing in de- 
mand as the weather requires greater or less quantities, has of 
necessity peculiar limitations upon its consumption. During a 
short period of the year the market requires about four millions 
of tons per month. This out-put, continued without restriction 
throughout the year, would furnish a supply exceeding the demand 
by about ten millions of tons ; and, as the operators must be pre- 
pared in capacity to supply the maximum requirement,— the coal 
being delivered directly from the breakers to the cars,— the ab- 
sence of mutual restriction would and did result in overstocking 
the market, thereby reducing the net prices to the miner below a 
fair profit, and in many instances causing positive losses. From 
this overproduction arose the opportunity of the middleman, who, 
by a judicious investment, was enabled to reap a handsome re- 
ward, reducing on the one hand the return to the producer, while 
on the other the consumer was unable to obtain little, if any, bene- 
fit from what would otherwise have been his gain. For a like rea- 
son there arose an inequality in prices at various points until in 
1891, as it appears, the operator netted at tide-water — the chief 
market of over-supply and consequent competition — from fifteen 
to eighteen cents per ton less than at interior points nearer the 
source of production ; or, in other words, the consumer at places 
nearer the mines paid more for his coal than those living at a 
much greater distance. It is a well-known fact that the house- 
holders of Pennsylvania have of late been obliged to pay more for 
their coal than those living over a hundred miles more remote 
from the mines. 

While it is impossible to obtain any accurate figures covering 
the whole field from which the profit upon anthracite coal to the 
miner may be ascertained, it has been stated on high authority 
that during 1891 it netted at tide-water from $1.57 to $1.74 per 
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ton, and at interior points from $1.75 to $1.92. Deducting from 
these figures, taking the average of $1.65 and $1.84 for each mar- 
ket, the cost of mining and delivering at breaker, amounting with- 
out royalties or interest on cost of the coal land to at least $1.50 
to $1.70 per ton, there would be an apparent average profit of, say, 
14 I-2 cents per ton, producing upon the tonnage of 1891 about 
$6,000,000, or somewhat less than four per cent. upon the capi- 
tal invested in the business. When we consider that during that 
year more than 40,000,000 tons of this wealth of the earth have 
been reduced to ashes, we can readily see that there has been 
a decided “ squandering of the heritage.” While the figures of 
profits we have given may be below those earned in favored local- 
ities, it is certain that they are much higher than were realized at 
many collieries ; and we believe they represent a fair valuation of 
the profits of anthracite coal mining in 1891. 

The operators have not been alone in failing to obtain their 
just deserts, for their miners have been very far from remunera- 
tively employed. There are, according to statistics furnished by 
Pennsylvania’s Department of Internal Affairs, about 110,000 em- 
ployees in the anthracite mines. -This means that half a mill- 
ion people are directly dependent for their living upon some uni- 
form rate of wages and regular employment. In point of fact, 
owing to the want of some systematic operation of the mines to 
produce the requirements of the markets, the employment of the 
miners has been very irregular and desultory. If such a system 
in mining could be secured, there would be at least some regu- 
larity in their employment rather than spasmodic periods of ac- 
tivity followed by long weeks of idleness. Illustrative of the 
situation of the workman, a comparison of the reports of two of 
the largest mining companies, for 1891, will be in point. In one, 
six collieries were idle during the entire year, while the remainder 
were in operation but 147 days; the other enjoying the propor- 
tionate advantage of an average of 213 working days. Thus, 
omitting Sundays and holidays, the 5,500 miners in one company 
were idle 158 days; and the 28,000 in the other, g2 days. It is 
not difficult to imagine the distress caused these workmen and 
their families by these long periods of waiting for work, or to 
account for the many series of labor troubles in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. 

The management of the Reading system and its affiliated coal 
companies, having such a large share in the production and trans- 
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portation of this coal, has announced its intention to do its part 
in bringing order out of this chaos, and of placing the business 
upon a basis productive of much better results, both to the opera- 
tors and to their miners, as well as to its own shareholders. It 
proposes to accomplish those ends by these means : — 

First. Reducing the cost of production by the adoption of im- 
proved methods in mining, consolidation of management and 
consequent lessening of the cost of that expense, the cessation of 
work at the expensive and more constant operation of the profit- 
able collieries, and by bringing to an end former methods, result- 
ing, through unwise management, in so much waste. 

Second. Proper restriction in production, and consequent opera- 
tion of the mines in harmony with the requirements of the markets. 

Third. Bringing the coal to market more cheaply, through a 
unification of systems and management, whereby the traffic can 
be handled with more economy and regularity and without the 
requirement of so large a transportation equipment. 

Fourth. Marketing more cheaply, eliminating not only rival 
and costly sales agents, but as well unnecessary middlemen, and 
thereby bringing the coal more directly to the consumer and at 
prices more fair and equalized than under former conditions. 

It is relevant, in passing, to note that commercial affairs are 
yearly drawing the producer and consumer into closer relations. | 
That such a result is advantageous to both is self-evident. The 
elimination of the jobber, or middleman, must, of necessity, serve 
to give the producer a higher profit and enable the consumer to 
purchase at lower prices. An examination of the anthracite coal 
trade shows that the dealer realizes about a dollar per ton over 
cost, from which is to be deducted only his expense of unloading, 
storing and delivering. But this cost is reduced by the gain he 
enjoys between the gross ton of 2,240 pounds, at which he buys, 
and the net ton of 2,000 pounds, at which he sells. While a por- 
tion of this difference may be lost in screening, there remains 
fully a profit of eight per cent. through this mode of measuring. 
In many places the dealer’s charge per ton exceeds the dollar 
over its cost, reaching in some places, as was testified in an official 
examination, nearly double that amount. The present organiza- 
tion, working on its announced lines, will seek to equalize these 
conditions, leaving the market in its proper situation, practically, 
between the producer and the consumer, with, if need be, a fair 
profit to the dealer. 
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While much has been said of late upon the effect of the Reading 
leases as tending to advance the cost of anthracite coal, and as 
actually already causing such an increase, it must be remembered 
that the prices are still lower than those of five years ago, and that 
the late advance is one usually made at the season of the year it 
was adopted. With proper regard for the rights of the operator, 
who is certainly entitled to the cost of production and a fair 
return upon his invested capital, not to mention some remunera- 
tion for his rapidly diminishing property, it cannote be considered 
unjust if there should be some advance in prices, necessary to 
bring about such results, even if the profits of certain dealers are 
thereby reduced, or even if the consumer pays prices for his coal 
ruling under a management more systematic and equitable than 
has prevailed during the past five years. 

It is absurd to assume that the effect of the Reading leases will 
be to extort unreasonable prices for anthracite coal by creating a 
monopoly driving out all competition ; for it must not be forgotten 
that nearly 20,000,000 tons, or about one-half the market, are 
annually mined by interests far from identical with the Reading, 
and certainly in no manner within its control, while, yearly, 100,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal, raised from mines and areas con- 
taining deposits of incalculable tonnage, stand at the door of the 
market, prepared to meet anthracite prices raised beyond fair re- 
turns to its operators. In short, there are limitations upon the 
price of anthracite coal absolutely beyond the reach of any com- 
bination or consolidation,—a limitation, through the bituminous 
coal, always preventing a monopoly in fue], and which, indeed, 
may in time, with improved methods in its use, largely supplant 
its elder, but now weaker rival. 

As is to be expected, the Reading leases have not only been 
followed by some adverse criticism, but legal proceedings have 
been instituted to set them aside. Three stockholders’ bills have 
been filed in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, while the Attorneys- 
General of those States have instituted chancery proceedings to 
secure their annulment. 

Of the actions instituted by stockholders, but one is of interest 
at this time, as it alone, of all the cases at issue, has reached any 
stage of decision. This cause, known as the Gummere case, arose 
on a bill filed in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, by three 
small stockholders in the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, aver- 
ring, in addition to the allegation of the unconstitutionality of the 
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leases, and that they should be declared void as contrary to public 
policy, that their effect was prejudicial to their interests as such 
stockholders. The plaintiffs’ application for a preliminary injunc- 
tion and for a receiver was met by affidavits of the defendants, 
answering the latter allegation and establishing very clearly much 
larger returns to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company than under 
former conditions — its stockholders, under the lease to the Read- 
ing, being entitled to annual dividends of seven per cent. upon 
their holdings, an excess of two per cent. upon its declared earn- 
ings of the preceding five years, and one-half of all the surplus 
earnings of the lessee upon the leasehold — by showing very large 
gains in traffic since the operation of the lease, receipts from east- 
bound general merchandise alone being greater for four months 
of 1892, and since the lease, than in all of the preceding year, 
while the coal freights had returned in that period, as against the 
corresponding months of 1891, an increase of $250,000. The 
motion, having been argued at length by distinguished lawyers, 
was denied by the court, in an able opinion, and became the first 
decision in these famous controversies. The other stockholders’ 
bills, proceeding upon similar grounds, are still undetermined ; but, 
so far as the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company is concerned, it 
may be taken as adjudicated, unless a different state of facts can 
be established upon final hearing, that the interests of its stock- 
holders have not been injuriously affected by the Reading lease. 

The bill of the Attorney-General of New Jersey, while alleging 
the creation of a monopoly in anthracite coal repugnant to public 
policy and detrimental to the interests of its citizens, seems to be 
chiefly based upon an averment of a violation of one of its statutes, 
prohibiting the leasing of a railroad of that State to a foreign cor- 
poration without the consent of its legislature. The defendants’ 
answer, as appears from the record and affidavits, avers that the 
lessee of the Central Railroad of New Jersey is the Port Reading 
Railroad Company, not a foreign corporation, but created under 
the laws of New Jersey and operating a railroad wholly within its 
limits. It is also denied most strenuously that this company, 
lessee, is owned or controlled by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company, although there may be harmony in the manage- 
ment of those companies. 

Beyond question, the pending case concerning the Reading 
leases of the greatest importance is that commenced by the Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania, in the name of the Commonwealth, 
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wherein it is alleged that those leases are repugnant to Section 4 
of Article XVII. of its Constitution, which is in this language : — 


No railroad, canal, or other corporation, or the lessees, pur- 
chasers, or managers of any railroad or canal corporation, shall 
consolidate the stock, property, or franchises of, or in any way 
control, any other railroad or canal corporation owning or having 
under its control a parallel or competing line. 


The bill avers that the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Lehigh 
and Susquehanna division of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
are parallel for the entire length of that division, a distance of 105 
miles, and that the Lehigh Valley and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroads are in the same situation over a route of 25 miles, 
while all the railroads now making up the Reading system have 
heretofore been competitors for freight and passenger traffic. 

The answers to those allegations are these : — 

First. It is denied that the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company has acquired the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad, or 
that it owns or controls the Port Reading Railroad Company, the 
lessee of that road, through its lessor, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. 

Second. That any competition between the Lehigh Valley and 
the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroads was in traffic originating 
in Pennsylvania and terminating beyond its limits, or vice versa, in 
respect whereunto the Constitution and laws of that State are in- 
operative. 

Third. It is averred that the lease of the Lehigh Valley to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, consummated on 
Feb. 11, 1892, could not be affected by a subsequent lease of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey (lessee of the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad) to the Port Reading Railroad Company. 

Fourth. The defendants deny that the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing and the Lehigh Valley Railroads are parallel and competing 
lines within the spirit and meaning of the Constitution,— the 
former, being a railroad between Philadelphia and Williamsport, 
neither of which points are reached by the latter, which is a line 
extending from Buffalo to tide-water in New York Harbor, where 
the Reading Railroad had no connection, except over other and 
independent lines ; in short, that the main railroads of the two 
systems do not approach one another at any point, and that com- 
petition between them was wholly impractical and did not exist. 
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While there is a short branch of each of these railroads parallel 
for a distance of a few miles, it is averred, and apparently clearly 
shown by a number of affidavits, that they were only feeders to 
their respective main lines, and were not competitors for traffic. 
The statements accompanying these affidavits, bear out this posi- 
tion by showing that the entire gross receipts of the Lehigh Valley 
Company for transportation, other than coal, between the points 
on these parallel lines aggregated but $8,000 in 1891, the larger 
volume of general merchandise traffic being shipped to those 
places from Philadelphia, which is not reached by the lines of that 
company. In coal freights the figures showing even apparent 
competition are still proportionately smaller. Out of 200 collieries 
delivering tonnage to these railroads, but one is reached by both 
lines ; and that mined but 60,000 tons in 1891, out of nearly 
17,000,000 tons carried in that year by both roads.* This infini- 
tesimal proportionate amount to the total tonnage, it is urged, does 
not bring these great railroads within the ban of the Constitution, 
as parallel and competing lines. 

Fifth. It is further averred, in defence, that the lease between 
these railroads of Pennsylvania was expressly authorized by spe- 
cial and general acts of its General Assembly, thereby constituting 
a part of their charters, and, being anterior to the adoption of the 
present Constitution, even if repugnant to its language, their va- 
lidity cannot be affected thereby, because it was not the intention 
or effect of the Constitution to impair or affect the operation of 
charters previously granted ; or, if it was, that the Constitution 
is itself void, as being, in such case, in violation of that provision 
of the Constitution of the United States forbidding that any State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts, ‘the 
charter of a corporation being held to be a contract with the 
State. 

Sixth. And, lastly, that the Constitution of Pennsylvania can 
have no effect upon the leases, so far as they relate to railroads of 
the lessors in New York and New Jersey, being subject-matter 
over which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has neither juris- 
diction nor authority, as defined by the Constitution of the United 


Anthracite coal From Mt. Carmel 


tonnage, 1891. Colliery. 
* Philadelphia & Reading, . »« . « .. 9,082,016 36,283 
Lehigh Valley,. . - . «© e se ee. 7,863,547 23,320 





16,945,563 59,603 
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States, providing that the sovereign power of each State shall be 
confined to, and not extend beyond, its territorial limits. 

In the Gummere case, to which we have referred, the court, in 
refusing the plaintiffs’ motion for a receiver and a preliminary in- 
junction, said, touching the question of the violation of the Consti- 
tution :— 


But the question that overshadows all others is whether the 
Lehigh Valley and Philadelphia & Reading Railroads are “ par- 
allel and competing,” within the constitutional prohibition; and 
here let it be noticed that the question is not whether the Lehigh 
Valley and the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroads are “ parallel 
and competing.” The validity of the lease in controversy must be 
determined by the status as it existed when the lease was made. 
At that time the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company had 
not acquired the lease of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad, 
and its subsequent acquisition was ves inter alios acta as to the 
Lehigh: Valley Railroad Company, and could not affect the validity 
of the lease previously made by the latter company. Are, then, 
the Lehigh Valley and the Philadelphia & Reading Railroads 
so clearly and undisputably “parallel or competing,” within the 
prohibition of the Constitution, that we ought at once to come 
to a conclusion here on that point? We think not. The question 
whether any two given railroads fall within the constitutional pro- 
hibition is a mixed question of law and of fact. In its legal 
aspect, the question is of the first impression. To the lay mind, 
accustomed to look to the letter only, it may be simple enough, 
but gui heret in letera heret in cortice; and to the lawyer, trained to 
regard the spirit as well as the letter of enactments, the question 
assumed larger proportions. It is safe to say that it will be set at 
rest only after the most exhaustive argument and the most deliber- 
ate and careful consideration by our Supreme Court; and then 
comes the question of fact, which it would simply be reckless to 
decline. 


As to what will be the final outcome of these cases, it would be 
both premature and improper to now consider; but it is certain 
that the proper interpretation of the Constitution will be reached, 
and by reasoning forever determining the questions at issue. 

The well-known cases of the South Penn and Beech Creek Rail- 
roads, sought to be leased to affiliated lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and prevented through the intervention of the 
Attorney-General, in the name of the Commonwealth, by the direc- 
tion of its Executive, are hardly in point with the present issues, as 
there it was practically admitted — at least, it was not denied —that 
the railroads sought to be leased were parallel and competing lines 
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with the real lessor. In addition, the decisions were made upon 
motions for preliminary injunctions, without their full merits being 
reached, and concerning leases not executed in fact, and relating 
to roads merely projected, but partly finished and not in operation. 
Nor was there raised, in those cases, many of the issues of law and 
fact now to be adjudicated. 

We have already seen how beneficial, if permitted to stand, will 
be the present arrangement to the anthracite operator and his em- 
ployees ; but it remains to view the question from a still broader 
standpoint. The great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, rich in 
her vast internal wealth, is entitled to receive a fair return for her 
product of anthracite coal, heretofore so largely wasted in the haste 
of rival companies to find a market, irrespective of profit or the 
laws of supply and demand, while her manufacturers should not be 
required to buy this coal, lying at their doors, at higher prices than 
their competitors, whose remoteness from this fuel is more than 
compensated by their proximity to the larger markets of consump- 
tion. 

But greater still —and this is of incalculable benefit to all her 
citizens — is the certain assurance, through the present Reading 
leases, of an organization so strong within itself as always to be 
an equal in traffic competition with Pennsylvania’s other famous 
railroad system, thus giving her citizens the permanent advantage, 
without fear of monopoly, of two magnificent lines of rail, over 
which her vast wealth may find an outlet in constant competition 
with the products of her sister States,— lines of road competitive, 
aggressive, enterprising, and with managements second to none in 
the world, leading to a greater Pennsylvania, a greater Reading, 
and a still greater Commonwealth, advancing her to the position 
she so well deserves in the Union of the States, the Keystone, 
binding in one symmetrical arch the financial and commercial 
prosperity of our country. 





